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Preface 

THE  idea  of  this  memoir  originated  entirely 
with  Sedbergh  masters  and  old  boys  ; 
Mrs.  Hart  and  the  family  acceded  to  their 
expressed  desire  ;  and  the  task  of  giving  unity  to  the 
scattered  contributions  has  devolved  upon  me.  All 
those  concerned  will  be  amply  rewarded  if  the 
memoir  does  something  to  perpetuate,  beyond  the 
span  of  their  own  lives,  the  memory  of  persons  and 
things  which  they  themselves  will  never  forget. 

I  thank  all  those  friends  who  have  allowed  their 
photographs  or  drawings  to  be  reproduced. 

G.  G.  C. 


St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge 
April,  1923 
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’O  documents  are  more  valuable  than  intimate 
letters  and  memoirs  ;  yet  few  are  more  tanta¬ 
lising.  If  orderly  and  complete,  they  probably 
lack  the  crowning  virtue  of  spontaneity  ;  if  left  to 
chance  they  often  fail  us  just  where  they  have  begun 
to  excite  our  curiosity.  I  imagine  a  student  of  two  or 
three  generations  hence  stumbling  upon  a  private  letter 
from  a  clergyman  who,  having  already  reached  the 
Sixth  Form  some  time  before,  had  been  Henry  Hart’s 
pupil  only  for  a  term  or  two  after  his  arrival  at  Sedbergh. 
The  writer  of  this  letter  recalls  one  of  the  severest 
trials  of  his  later  life,  when  loyalty  to  his  duty  as  a  parish 
priest  had  seemed  to  be  in  opposition  to  his  love  and 
anxiety  for  a  son,  lying  dangerously  ill  after  an  accident  ; 
he  tells  how  he  had  finally  chosen  the  path  which  satis¬ 
fied  his  conscience,  and  he  adds  :  “I  couldn’t  have 
done  it  if  I  hadn’t  asked  myself  which  Mr.  Hart  would 
have  said  that  I  should  do.”  The  chance  reader,  thus 
interested,  might  well  wish  to  inquire  further  as  to 
this  Hart,  and  might  discover  that  he  was  son-in-law 
to  the  officer  whose  epitaph  runs  :  “  Here  lies  Henry 
Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty.”  By  further  search 
in  likely  quarters  he  would  find  H.  G.  Hart  recorded 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  headmasters  of  his  gen¬ 
eration  ;  statistics  of  school  numbers  and  school 
buildings  could  be  disinterred  ;  and  a  few  obituary 
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notices  ;  but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  reconstruct  any¬ 
thing  of  this  man’s  intimate  character,  the  special 
qualities  which  distinguished  him  for  better  or  for 
worse  from  contemporary  headmasters,  his  exact 
successes  or  failures,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  battle 
that  he  fought  with  himself  and  with  the  world.  Even 
of  remarkable  men,  many  survive  only  for  a  while  in 
friendly  memory,  and  we  may  almost  cry  as  the  poet 
cried  to  his  long-departed  mistress  : — 

Serais  tu  tout  entire,  helas  !  ensevelie 

Dans  ce  cceur  d’un  amant  qui,  vieillissant,  t’oublie  ? 

Nor  is  it  the  man  only  who  seems  worthy  of  a  wider 
record  than  stray  letters  or  the  memory  of  a  dwindling 
group  of  friends,  among  whom  he,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.  There  was  much  also  in  the  peculiar  nature 
of  his  life  and  work.  Even  to  those  who  knew  him  best, 
he  is  inseparable  from  one  person,  and  almost  insepar¬ 
able  from  one  place.  He  lived  through,  and  helped  to 
influence,  a  very  critical  period  of  English  school 
development  ;  both  his  liberalism  and  his  conservatism 
were  highly  characteristic  of  a  certain  moment  in  the 
Victorian  age,  and  that  age  will  never  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  without  sympathetic  comprehension  of  its  scho¬ 
lastic  ideals.  Most  readers  stand  now  at  the  middle 
stage  between  direct  experience  of  Victorian  life,  and 
complete  historical  detachment  ;  we  live  in  a  time  of 
rapid  transition,  and  the  story  of  a  headmaster’s  work, 
in  which  the  narrator  strives  to  record  the  salient  facts 
in  their  just  proportions,  may  chance  to  suggest  new 
ideas  even  to  men  who  were  born  within  his  lifetime. 
This  is  what  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  view  throughout, 
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although  this  book  is  mainly  written  for  a  public  more 
or  less  directly  interested  in  Sedbergh  School.  Many 
others  had  known  Hart  better  and  longer  than  the 
present  writer  ;  but  some  were  too  near  to  write,  and 
others  too  far  ;  and  the  following  sketch  represents 
one  man’s  impression,  gathered  partly  from  personal 
intercourse  as  assistant  master  and  in  later  years  as  occa¬ 
sional  guest,  partly  from  letters  and  papers  supplied  by 
friends.  Its  first  appeal  is  to  those  in  whom  Sedbergh 
words  arouse  undying  memories  apart  from  any  con¬ 
text — School  House,  Big  School,  the  Football  Field, 
the  Loretto  match,  Winder  and  Rawthey  and  Lune. 
But  it  cannot  be  a  true  picture,  even  for  the  public 
which  has  subscribed  for  it,  if  it  does  not  aim  at  giving 
some  wider  publicity  to  the  work  of  a  man  who,  alike 
in  work  and  in  play,  never  thought  of  publicity  for 
himself. 

Henry  George  Hart,  like  his  wife,  was  of  a  North 
Irish  family,  with  strong  military  traditions.  General 
Hart,  and  his  fellow-countryman  Colonel  Alexander 
Lawrence,  had  fought  in  India  against  Tippoo  Sahib. 
Hart,  in  later  life,  sat  as  M.P.  for  County  Donegal  ; 
Lawrence  became  father  to  George,  Henry  and  John, 
of  Indian  fame  ;  and,  in  the  next  generation,  the  two 
families  were  destined  to  be  united  by  a  still  closer  tie. 
General  Hart’s  youngest  son,  William,  went  out  to 
serve  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  in  1835, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  At  Haileybury,  which  was  then 
a  preparatory  college  for  Indian  Civil  servants,  he  won 
the  gold  medal.  John  Lawrence  had  been  his  fellow- 
student  ;  and  another  Haileybury  companion,  Bartle 
Frere,  formed  a  still  stronger  friendship  with  William 
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Hart,  who  came  to  stay  with  the  Freres  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire  during  his  first  home  leave,  in  1839.  Here  he  first 
met  Bartle’s  sister,  Frances,  who  became  his  wife  next 
year  and  sailed  with  him  to  India.  Seven  of  their  eight 
children  were  born  during  the  twenty  years  of  life  that 
followed  ;  Henry  was  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  ; 
and  his  childhood  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the 
words  of  his  sister.  Preparatory  schools  were  not  then 
what  they  are  now  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Hart  might 
have  given  almost  as  depressing  a  summary  of  his  first 
experience  as  his  uncle-in-law,  Lord  Lawrence,  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  :  “  I  was  flogged  every  day  of  my 
life  at  [Mr.  Gough’s]  school  except  one,  and  then  I 
was  flogged  twice.”*  Miss  Mabel  Hart  writes  : 

“  One  did  not  gather  from  Henry  Hart’s  allusions  to 
it  in  later  life  that  his  childhood  had  been  a  specially 
happy  one.  To  begin  with,  he,  like  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  necessarily  suffered  from  the  disadvantages 
under  which  ‘  Indian  children  ’  labour  to  this  dav,  as 
from  the  age  of  seven  until  his  early  manhood  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  call  any  place  his  home. 
His  mother  has  described  him  as  a  timid  child,  which 
those  who  knew  him  only  in  later  life  will  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe,  though  reserved  he  doubtless  was,  and 
always  both  physically  and  morally  sensitive.  He  has 
himself  told,  laughing,  of  his  first  fight  with  a  school¬ 
fellow  at  a  small  day-school  in  Bath,  a  prearranged 
affair  entered  upon  with  a  good  deal  of  trepidation, 
but  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  thanks,  Henry 
declared,  to  the  judicious  previous  coaching  of  his 
younger  brother  Edward,  better  fitted  than  himself,  by 
*  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  vol  xxxii,  p.  267. 
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temperament  and  experience,  to  grapple  successfully 
with  such  an  emergency.  Edward’s  own  words  in  this 
connection  are  :  ‘  Though  we  had  a  stand-up  fight 
between  ourselves  nearly  every  day,  woe  betide  any 
outsider  who  tried  to  put  upon  either  of  us  !  We  both 
went  for  him,  tooth  and  nail,  and  were  devoted  to  each 
other.’ 

“  Probably  none  of  Frances  Hart’s  children  were 
allowed  to  know  at  the  time  what  her  separation  from 
them  cost  her,  for  she  was  of  a  gallant  and  sunny  dis¬ 
position  to  which  self-pity  was  ever  alien,  unquestion- 
ingly  firm  in  duty,  and  with  affections  as  purely  unselfish 
as  they  were  deep  and  strong.  But  long  afterwards  to 
her  youngest  child  she  has  confessed  the  rigour  of 
such  trials  and  her  struggle  with  herself  to  retain  the 
serenity  and  brightness  of  outlook  needful  to  render 
them  bearable  for  her  husband,  the  love  of  the  latter 
for  their  little  ones  being  tender  as  her  own,  while  his 
*  Irish  ’  temperament,  more  liable  to  ups  and  downs, 
was  less  fitted  to  endure  the  hurt  of  their  repeated 
sacrifice. 

“  It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  her  homeward  journeys, 
with  a  small  daughter  to  whom  she  was  recounting 
fairy-tales  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  train,  that  Mrs. 
Hart’s  attention  was  attracted  by  the  wistful,  curious 
glances  of  another  little  girl,  travelling  with  a  lady  in 
the  same  compartment,  to  whom  her  mother’s  heart 
felt  instantly  drawn.  She  invited  the  child  to  her  other 
side,  to  which  she  shyly  crept,  soon  to  become  en¬ 
thralled  by  the  amazing  adventures  of  Puss  in  Boots 
and  the  Marquis  of  Carrabas  ;  and  presently  discovered 
her  to  be  Honoria,  the  motherless  daughter  of  Sir 
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Henry  Lawrence,  in  the  charge  of  his  sister,  Miss 
Lawrence,  with  whom  Sir  Henry  had  started  as  their 
escort  to  England,  but  had  been  recalled,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Lord  Canning,  to  go  to  Lucknow. 

“  The  home  with  old  friends  in  a  Devonshire  rectory, 
chosen  by  William  and  Frances  Hart  as  their  boy’s 
abiding-place  in  childhood  and  during  school  holidays, 
does  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  natural  craving  in 
Henry’s  heart  for  a  home  and  family  life  so  successfully 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  his  brothers,  and,  later,  in  that 
of  his  little  sisters,  Charlotte  and  Edith.  Yet  like  them 
he  always  retained  an  affectionate  and  grateful  memory 
of  the  ministrations  more  especially  of  two  daughters 
of  the  house,  Miss  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Anne  Ella- 
combe,  whose  interest  and  sympathy  with  children 
were  almost  maternal  in  their  quality. 

“  In  Henry  Hart’s  school  days  other  holidays  were 
passed  in  his  mother’s  old  home  at  Ritton,  then  belong¬ 
ing  to  her  brother  William,  the  senior  of  Bartle  Frere 
and  of  William  Hart  in  the  Indian  Service,  whose 
children  now  remained  at  Bitton  in  the  care  of  his  two 
maiden  sisters.  There  Henry  Hart’s  eldest  sister,  Mary, 
also  spent  the  years  of  her  young  girlhood,  and  there 
too  were  to  be  met  other  cousins  on  the  Frere  side, to 
whom  the  old  family  home  continued  to  be  a  convenient 
centre— I  had  almost  said  dumping-ground — for  those 
who,  through  the  exigencies  of  foreign  service,  possessed 
no  other.  Valiantly  did  the  old  ladies  there  fulfil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  utmost  ability,  auntly  duties  which 
might  involve  anything,  from  the  chaperonage  of  girls 
to  music  and  dancing  lessons  in  Bath,  to  appropriate 
action  in  emergencies  such  as  that  w7hen  Edward  let  a 
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squib  go  up  his  own  sleeve  when  celebrating  the  5th 
November,  or  when  his  brother  Willy  ‘  came  out  ’  with 
measles  in  the  cab  which  was  to  have  taken  him  on  the 
first  stage  of  his  journey  to  school.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
such  enlivening  episodes,  the  life  at  Bitton,  ordered 
with  anxious  care  for  their  welfare,  was  but  a  straitened 
one  for  four  healthy  lads,  and  the  strictness  of  the 
aunts’  rule  was  perhaps  more  repressive  than  bracing, 
so  that  a  vista  of  joys  hitherto  undreamed  of  was  opened 
before  them  the  first  time  that  they  were  invited  to 
spend  a  holiday  at  Kilderry,  their  father’s  birthplace 
on  Loch  Foyle,  owned  at  this  time  by  his  eldest  surviv¬ 
ing  brother,  George,  a  retired  navy  captain.  Here  a 
kindly  welcome  from  uncle,  aunt  and  cousins  awaited 
the  boys,  combined  with  a  good  deal  of  ‘  wholesome 
neglect  ’  which,  taking  the  place  of  the  meticulous 
regulations  by  which  their  youth  had  been  encumbered, 
was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  them.  Henry  and 
Edward,  initiated  at  the  mature  ages  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  into  the  mysteries  of  ‘  sport,’  were  allowed  to 
spend  long  days  as  they  chose,  with  gun  or  fishing-rod, 
in  the  plantations,  sparsely  inhabited  by  game,  that 
surrounded  the  house,  or  miles  away  by  mountain 
rivers,  unhampered  by  any  such  troublesome  minor 
considerations  as  meal-times,  or  the  proper  conserva¬ 
tion  of  their  clothing. 

“  It  is  probable  that  at  Kilderry  the  delight  in  a  fisher¬ 
man’s  craft,  inherited  from  their  father  and  thereafter 
until  old  age  predominant  in  Henry  and  in  his  youngest 
brother,  George,  was  first  born  in  them.  For  their 
successes  there  were  the  precursors  of  many  greater, 
yet  perhaps  never  more  highly  estimated,  in  waters  at 
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home  and  abroad,  above  all  in  Norway,  that  land  of 
their  delight,  discovered  by  Henry  in  1867,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  scene  of  the  keenest  of  his  pleasures  until 
his  last  visit  to  it  in  1914,  when  the  first  tidings  of  the 
great  war,  reaching  him  in  the  peaceful  Loerder  valley, 
found  a  strange  echo  there  in  the  call  to  mobilisation 
of  the  peasants  and  farmers  up  and  down  the  dale. 

“  But  the  early  life  of  Henry  Hart  and  his  brothers  was 
not  by  any  means  to  be  all  holiday,  and  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  boarding-school  was  a  disaster  which  he  found 
it  difficult  to  forgive  to  those  responsible  for  it.  It  is 
probable  that  the  situation  of  the  school,  near  Taunton, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  boys’  friends  both  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire  and  Devon,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  it,  while  the  headmaster  was  undoubtedly  a 
scholar,  who  knew  how  to  teach.  But  unhappily  Doctor 

- ’s  interest  in  his  pupils  seems  to  have  extended 

little  further  than  the  class-rooms’  doors,  outside  which 
their  government  was  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  his  wife,  a  person  of  disposition  and  behaviour  alike 
so  extraordinary  that,  had  they  been  faithfully  portrayed 
by  Dickens,  even  that  master  of  exaggeration  might 
have  been  blamed  for  too  far  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  This  lady  was  assisted  in  her  office  by  an 
unfortunate  usher,  alternately  the  bane  and  butt  of 
those  he  attempted  to  rule,  and  who  repaid  his  atten¬ 
tions  by  minor  persecutions  which  he  was  neither 
valiant  enough  nor  competent  to  resist. 

“  In  this  school  Henry  Hart  remained  for  three  or  four 
yeais,  and  his  earnest  representations  did  not  prevent 
his  three  brothers  from  being  sent  there  likewise,  until 
the  two  youngest  were  of  an  age  to  follow  him  to  Rugby 
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and  Edward  entered  St.  Columba’s  in  Ireland,  which 
in  its  turn  he  left  to  receive  special  army  coaching  at 
Wimbledon. 

“  Henry  has  told  us  with  a  kind  of  amazed  thankfulness 
of  the  little  circumstance  that  directed  his  choice  of  a 
public  school  for  himself  and,  as  it  happened,  for  his 
young  brothers  after  him,  when  his  father  invited  him 
to  state  his  own  inclination  on  the  subject.  It  chanced 
that  a  young  friend  who  had  entered  the  School  House, 
Rugby,  shortly  before  had,  in  describing  some  of  the 
advantages  there  obtained,  laid  stress  on  the  excellence 
of  the  brown  bread  and  butter  provided  for  the  boys’ 
tea,  of  which  the  supply  too  seemed  to  be  unlimited. 
This,  in  the  estimation  of  a  hungry  little  schoolboy, 
underfed  to  the  point  of  being  tempted  to  break  rules 
and  spend  pocket  money  in  the  purchase,  not  of  sweets, 
but  of  new  bread  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  unpampered 
appetite,  was  irresistible  and  decisive.  Henry  Hart 
voted  for  Rugby  as  his  school,  and  the  School  House, 
if  possible,  as  his  location  in  it.  And  the  choice,  if  made 
on  seemingly  insufficient  grounds,  proved  a  happy  one, 
for,  whether  the  brown  bread  and  butter  did,  or  did 
not,  fulfil  expectations,  it  is  certain  that  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  even  greater  ultimate  importance  exceeded 
them.  In  a  letter  written  to  one  of  the  Miss  Ellacombes 
soon  after  his  entrance  of  the  school  in  February  1858, 
Henry  Hart  remarks  :  ‘  The  people  here  believe  what 
one  says  ’  ;  and  his  surprise  and  pleasure  in  making  the 
discovery  speaks  for  itself  of  a  need  other  than  physical 
in  the  boy’s  nature  which  his  treatment  at  the  private 
school  had  left  equally  unsatisfied.  To  its  gratification 
his  soul  gave  instant  and  generous  response,  as  is  seen 
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in  reading  the  following  anecdotes  told  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lee  Warner,  his  senior  in  the  School  House,  and  after¬ 
wards,  until  the  end  of  Hart’s  life,  among  the  most 
warm  and  intimate  of  his  friends  :  ‘  I  remember  as  of 
yesterday  standing  in  the  early  days  of  a  praepostor’s 
authority,  in  1858,  warming  myself  at  the  one  fire  in  the 
top  passage  of  the  Rugby  School  House  Studies,  and 
hearing  an  altercation  in  one  of  them.  Suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  a  small  boy  with  light  hair  and  a  very 
red  face  flung  out  into  the  passage,  saying  to  the  other 
tenant  of  the  study,  “  No,  if  you  will  use  it  I  won’t  work 
with  you.”  In  those  days  translations — “  cabs  ”  as  they 
were  called — were  not  allowed  in  preparing  a  lesson.  It 
was  an  instance  of  pluck  and  honesty,  but  what  charmed 
me  most  was  the  objection  to  being  patronised  when, 
later,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  congratulate  the  boy  on 
the  line  he  had  taken.  “  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  you,” 
was  the  response,  and  I  felt  properly  snubbed  by  this 
new  arrival  in  our  community.  One  other  little  incident 
later  in  life,  as  we  became  warm  friends.  It  happened 
that  a  friend  of  Dr.  Temple’s  had  died,  and  we  both 
wrote  to  Miss  Temple  to  condole.  I  had  expressed 
myself  in  warm  terms  of  the  departed  lady  in  my  letter, 
but  latei  in  the  day,  speaking  of  her,  I  used  a  nickname 
we  boys  had  for  her,  as  boys  can  have,  even  for  those 
they  respect.  Hart  instantly  turned  on  me  and  called  me 
a  humbug.  I  have  often  thought  of  his  dread  of  saying 
one  thing  to  one  person  and  another  to  another  as  I 
have  read  obituary  notices  in  later  life.’  ” 
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SO  Hart  is  now  at  Rugby  :  it  was  brown  bread 
and  butter  that  brought  him  thither,  but  there’s 
a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  and  his  spirit 
now  finds  still  greater  refreshment  than  his  body,  under 
that  same  schoolhouse  roof  where,  a  generation  earlier, 
“  in  the  higher  forms,  any  attempt  at  further  proof  of 
an  assertion  was  immediately  checked  : — ‘  If  you  say 
so,  that  is  quite  enough,  of  course  I  believe  your  word  ’  ; 
and  there  grew  up  in  consequence  a  general  feeling 
that  ‘  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — he  always 
believes  one.’  ” 

And  this  boy  was  specially  fortunate,  also,  in  the 
particular  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Rugby  ;  that  very 
January  of  1858  which  welcomed  him  as  a  new  boy 
welcomed  as  Headmaster  the  man  whom  Dr.  Rashdall 
has  characterised  as  the  greatest  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  since  St.  Edmund  Rich — Frederick  Temple. 
Temple,  like  Arnold,  started  from  a  basis  of  steady 
belief  in  the  boys  ;  one  of  the  most  fearless  men  in 
England  himself,  he  always  shrank  from  punishing  any 
pupil  who  continued  to  protest  his  innocence,  however 
strong  the  evidence  might  seem.  And  he  had  Arnold’s 
compelling  directness  and  simplicity.  I  have  heard  one 
of  Hart’s  contemporaries  describe  Temple’s  first  speech- 
day.  His  predecessor,  Goulburn,  a  fastidious  scholar 
and  brilliant  teacher  of  pure  classics,  who  as  Dean  of 
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Norwich  ranked  among  the  great  preachers  of  his  day, 
was  accustomed  to  preface  the  boys’ performances  by  a 
studied  oration,  perfect  in  style  and  delivered  in  a  voice 
of  unsurpassed  sweetness  and  flexibility.  In  that  summer 
of  1858,  Temple’s  massive  figure  rose  abruptly  from 
his  chair  and  he  said,  in  his  inflexible  voice  and  Devon¬ 
shire  accent  :  “  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  not 
come  to  hear  me,  but  the  boys.  The  boys  will  begin.” 
Temple  had  not  been  a  Rugby  boy  :  but  his  was  anima 
naturaliter  Rugbeiensis  ;  and  Hart  owed  so  much  to  this 
same  tradition  that  the  story  of  mid-Victorian  Rugby 
is  really  a  chapter  in  that  of  modern  Sedbergh.  From 
any  other  school  Hart  would  probably  have  gone  out 
as  an  officer  or  an  Indian  civil  servant  ;  and,  though 
Sedbergh  might  possibly  have  advanced  equally  under 
another  man,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  been  in 
some  other  direction. 

Let  anybody  turn  again  to  Arnold’s  biography  after 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  failures  and  successes  in  his  own 
course  of  life  :  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  himself  more 
than  ever  impressed  by  the  greatness  of  the  man,  even 
amid  his  obvious  imperfections.  Arnold’s  vehement 
anti-catholicism  may  shock  even  those  who  very  defin¬ 
itely  repudiate  LUtramontane  claims  ;  many  of  his  other 
judgments  are  evidently  hasty  or  exaggerated,  in  the 
light  of  these  intervening  eighty  years  ;  but  the  man’s 
own  letters,  his  published  and  unpublished  work,  and 
the  bare  facts  of  his  life,  go  further  to  palliate  this  ultra¬ 
vehemence  than  any  apologetic  words  of  his  biographer  : 
and,  after  all,  we  find  that  this  anti-Catholic  was  content 
to  endure  obloquy  for  his  championship  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  If  he  speaks  unsparingly  of  others,  it  is 
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because  he  had  not  spared  himself  ;  if  he  frankly  con¬ 
demns  certain  ideals  or  want  of  ideals,  it  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  very  lofty  personal  ideal  of  his  own.  In 
life’s  work,  as  in  art,  mere  bulk  and  force  is  one  powerful 
factor  of  greatness  ;  great  men,  like  Nature,  get  their 
effects  by  rich  and  constant  exuberance  of  production, 
from  which  time  and  circumstance  select  the  fittest  to 
survive.  Bulk  and  force  are  great  factors,  and  Arnold 
leaves  us  with  an  impression  of  a  wonderful  force, 
most  simply  directed  and  therefore  most  unwasteful, 
which  goes  far  to  explain  his  extraordinary  influence. 
The  man  who  joined  with  his  Laleham  pupils  in  all 
their  sports  :  “  I  want  absolute  play,  like  a  boy,”  and 
who  said  in  later  days  that  it  would  be  time  for  him  to 
resign  his  headmastership  when  he  could  no  longer  run 
up  the  turret-stairs  to  the  Sixth-Form  Room — that 
man  was  far  more  indefatigable  intellectually  than 
physically,  and  in  moral  force  more  abundant  still. 
Amid  all  the  drudgery  of  a  great  school,  he  read  hard 
and  wrote  hard,  often  amid  playing  children  and  the 
frequent  interruptions  of  visitors  ;  his  studies  were 
mainly  in  ancient  history,  yet  his  deepest  interests,  by 
far,  were  in  the  burning  questions  of  his  own  day.  His 
holidays  were  simply  work-days  in  another  form,  as 
his  own  journals  and  letters  testify  ;  his  interest  in  all 
human  beings  was  restless  even  to  the  verge  of  obtru¬ 
siveness  ;  “  he  was  attached  to  his  family  as  if  he  had  no 
friends  ;  to  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  no  family  ;  and  to 
his  country,  as  if  he  had  no  friends  or  relations.”*  He 
had  in  constant  mind  that  sentence  of  Bacon  :  “In 
this  world,  God  only  and  the  angels  may  be  spectators  ”  ; 
*  Archbishop  Whately,  quoted  in  Stanley’s  Life  of  Arnold,  chap.  iv. 
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and  he  yoked  to  the  service  of  his  school  that  exuberant 
vitality  which  would  have  brought  him  success  in  any 
other  walk  of  life.  “  Instead  of  feeling  my  head  ex¬ 
hausted,”  he  would  sometimes  say  after  the  day’s 
business  was  over,  “  it  seems  to  have  quite  an  eagerness 
to  set  to  work  ”  ;  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  “  feeling  like 
a  horse  pawing  the  ground,”  “  as  if  the  very  act  of 
existence  was  an  hourly  pleasure  to  him.”  After  four¬ 
teen  years  of  this  incessant  labour,  two  years  only  before 
his  death,  I  sleep  like  an  infant,  and  daily  have  either 
a  bathe  or  a  walk  in  the  country,  where  I  think  neither 
of  school  nor  of  history.”  For  it  was  partly  his  readiness 
to  face  all  facts,  in  what  seemed  to  him  their  real  order 
of  importance,  that  gave  him  a  serene  swiftness  of 
decision  ;  the  man  who,  in  action,  goes  most  directly 
to  the  point  may  also  be  he  who  has  been  boldest  to  face 
alternatives  or  contrary  considerations  ;  the  hesitations 
which  often  pass  for  breadth  of  mind  are  often  born 
merely  of  mental  confusion  or  timidity.  If  Arnold  often 
seemed  too  cocksure,  this  was  sometimes,  at  least,  be¬ 
cause  a  contemporary  was  able  to  complain  of  him  : 

He  wakes  every  morning  with  an  impression  that 
everything  is  an  open  question.” 

A  man  of  this  restless  and  compelling  force  is  likely 
to  make  more  mistakes,  as  we  count  mistakes  upon  our 
fingers,  than  those  who  prefer  to  sit  with  God  and  the 
angels  as  spectators  ;  but  it  is  he  and  his  fellows  who 
move  the  world  ;  the  very  chips  that  they  throw  off 
from  their  rough-hewn  statues  are  big  enough  for 
smaller  men  to  carve.  It  is  very  possible  to  criticise  the 
Rugby  tradition  ;  no  man  can  deny  its  enduring  force. 

It  is  probably  the  greatest  educational  movement  of 
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nineteenth-century  Europe  ;  more  than  any  other 
movement,  it  gives  real  solidity,  if  not  final  force,  to 
our  insular  protest  that  we  do  not  wish  to  turn  out 
German  professors  or  French  normaliens,  but  men 
whose  technical  deficiencies  are  atoned  for  by  a  wider 
and  deeper  knowledge  of  life.  Thomas  Arnold  aimed 
at  wThat  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  Sophocles,  “  to  see 
life  steadily  and  see  it  whole  ”  ;  and  that,  in  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century,  meant  naturally  to  start  upon  a  Chris¬ 
tian  basis.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  either  his  life 
or  Henry  Hart’s  without  putting  ourselves  at  this 
standpoint ;  this  is  not  a  question  of  our  personal  sym¬ 
pathy  or  regret,  but  of  accurate  perspective.  It  is  quite 
as  necessary  to  realise  that  these  two  headmasters  were 
Christians,  as  that  their  boys  were  boys. 

Between  1828,  when  Arnold  went  to  Rugby,  and 
1880,  when  Hart  went  to  Sedbergh,  the  different 
religious  denominations  influenced  life  and  thought 
in  Great  Britain  far  more  fully  than  in  France,  Italy, 
or  perhaps  even  Germany.  How  far  this  may  have 
changed  since — whether  we  are  less  religious  now  or 
only  religious  in  other  ways— whether  the  churches  are 
moribund  or  casting  their  slough — might  be  made  a 
matter  of  endless  discussion,  but  it  is  fortunately  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  this  biography.  We  only  need  to  re¬ 
member  that,  at  the  time  with  which  these  chapters 
are  concerned,  the  vast  majority  of  people  who  took 
life  seriously  were  less  concerned  to  discover  some  im¬ 
provement  upon  Christian  ethics  than  to  realise  some¬ 
thing  of  the  traditional  Christian  ideal  in  their  own  lives. 
There  was  no  priggishness,  and  still  less  of  artificiality, 
in  Arnold’s  well-known  :  “  It  is  not  necessary  that  this 
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should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred, 
or  of  fifty  boys  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a 
school  of  Christian  gentlemen.”  From  the  point  of 
view  of  Arnold  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  at 
least,  that  was  as  natural  and  business-like  as  a  boot¬ 
maker’s  resolve  to  turn  out  quality  rather  than  quantity 
in  his  boots.  And  certainly  it  gave  him  a  power  even 
beyond  the  ordinary  power  which  comes  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  honest  work  ;  it  enabled  one  who  con¬ 
fessed  himself  naturally  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
men  alive  ”  to  disregard  his  friends’  regret  “  that  a  man 
fit  to  be  a  statesman  should  be  employed  teaching 
schoolboys.”  It  must  have  helped  him  to  acquire,  what 
by  nature  he  lacked,  sympathy  with  characters  very 
different  from  his  own  ;  and  it  quickened  his  sense  of 
responsibility  to  a  pitch  which  concentrated  all  his 
energies  and  faculties  upon  the  task  once  chosen  as 
supreme  for  his  whole  life.  “  When  I  think  what  an 
influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evil,  as  well  as  good  1 
....  If  ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy  from  his  father 
without  emotion,  I  should  think  it  high  time  to  be  off.” 

And  this  was  perfectly  consistent  with  a  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  the  imperfections  of  boy-nature,  side  by  side 
with  its  infinite  potentialities.  “  I  dread  to  hear  this 
called  a  religious  school  ;  I  know  how  much  there  is 
to  be  done  before  it  can  really  be  called  so.”  As  he 
knew  that  the  mass  of  boys  could  not  write  real  poetry, 
so  also  they  were  unripe  for  serious  religion,  just  as 
English  society  in  general  was  “  unripe  for  a  free  and 
unfettered  discussion  of  scriptural  exegesis  ”  such  as 
he  longed  for.  “  My  object  will  be,  if  possible,  to  form 
Christian  men,  for  Christian  boys  I  can  scarcely  hope 
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to  make  ;  I  mean  that,  from  the  natural  imperfect  state 
of  boyhood,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  in  their  full  development  upon  their  practice,  and 
I  suspect  that  a  low  standard  of  morals  in  many  respects 
must  be  tolerated  among  them,  as  it  was  on  a  larger 
scale  in  what  I  consider  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race.” 
To  the  last,  he  never  ventured  to  assert  that  public 
school  education  was  absolutely  best  :  “I  think  bye 
and  bye  that  I  shall  put  [my  own  four  boys]  into  the 
school  here  ;  but  I  shall  do  it  with  trembling.”  But 
the  sadder  possibilities  never  unnerved  him  ;  they 
only  kept  him  vigilant  and  alert  :  “  Always  expect  to 
succeed,  and  never  think  that  you  have  succeeded.” 

For  his  practical  eye  saw  in  their  true  proportions 
the  realities  in  which  his  high  ideal  was  embodied  ; 
and  here,  again,  we  may  claim  full  sympathy  for  the 
man  and  his  work  even  from  those  who  would  least 
subscribe  to  his  religious  faith.  “Ought not  [the]  effects 
[of  Christianity]  to  be  far  more  perceptible  than  they 
are,  now  that  nearly  1,800  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  first  proclaimed  ?  Is  it,  in  fact, 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  we  are  now  living?  ”  So 
asked  Arnold  early  in  his  public  career,  and  many  of  his 
other  words  are  to  the  same  purpose.  He  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  subscribed  unreservedly  to  the  words  of  a 
writer  of  our  own  generation,  who  contends  that 
Christianity  has  not  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  but 
that  it  has  never  been  really  tried,  except  by  a  micro¬ 
scopic  minority  of  professing  Christians.  And  here  he 
would  be  only  repeating  what,  in  other  words,  Grosse¬ 
teste  said  to  the  Pope  and  his  assembled  prelates  at 
Lyons  in  1245,  that  Europe  was  not,  in  any  strict  sense, 
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a  Christian  continent — or  indeed,  what  Augustine  had 
implied,  eight  centuries  before  Grosseteste,  in  his 
strictures  on  the  religion  of  his  own  day.  But  the  attempt 
to  practise  Christianity  more  truly  was  the  central 
thread  of  Arnold’s  life  ;  by  this  attempt  the  man  him¬ 
self  must  mainly  be  judged  ;  yet  his  work  may  be 
judged  on  broader  principles.  Columbus  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing  so  exactly  as  we  know  ;  but  his  bold 
and  persistent  adventure  opened  out  a  whole  new 
world.  The  Rugby  tradition  was  long  inseparable  from 
a  certain  religious  ideal  ;  it  steered  by  a  certain  star  ; 
and,  to  the  present  moment,  something  at  least  of  that 
first  impetus  is  behind  it.  It  has  aimed  at  separating 
itself  impartially  from  blind  Conservatism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  what  Arnold  called  Jacobinism— in 
modern  terms,  we  may  almost  say,  Bolshevism — on 
the  other.  In  that  moral  struggle,  Temple  showed  him¬ 
self  as  great  a  man  as  Arnold. 

Arnold’s  successor,  Tait,  had  continued  the  new 
liberal  traditions  of  Rugby  ;  then  Goulburn  had  been 
chosen,  by  reaction,  as  a  man  “  free  from  the  liberal¬ 
ising  associations  of  recent  Rugby.”*  But  the  Arnoldian 
tradition  had  proved  too  strong  for  him.  One  who  lived 
under  both  headmasters  describes  the  contrast  between 
Goulburn  and  Temple  :  “the  one  dignified,  sweet¬ 
voiced,  cassocked,  almost  pompous  ;  the  other  with 
a  wide  shirt-front,  a  rasping  voice,  and  an  elastic  spring 
as  he  bounded  up  the  stairs.”  Here  again,  then,  was  a 
headmaster  who  would  feel  it  time  to  be  gone  when  he 

*  Rev.  B.  Compton’s  Memoir  of  Dean  Goulburn ,  p.  37,  quoted 
in  Memoirs  of  Abp.  Temple,  by  Seven  Friends  (Macmillan,  1906), 
vol.  1,  p.  153.  All  other  references  to  Temple’s  life  are  from  the  first 
half  of  this  volume. 
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could  no  longer  run  up  the  turret-steps  to  take  his 
Sixth  Form — and,  it  may  be  added,  one  as  interested 
in  the  boys’  games  as  Arnold,  and  with  a  far  more 
athletic  natural  frame  ;  a  man  who  could  “  run  a 
hundred  yards,  climb  a  tree,  or  jump  a  brook  with  any 
of  them.”  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  single 
Rugby  boy  could  have  walked  eighteen  miles  in  ordi¬ 
nary  clothes  during  the  three  hours  before  breakfast,  as 
he  had  done.  He  had  Arnold’s  power  of  hard  brain- 
work,  even  amid  interruptions  ;  again,  it  was  of  Temple 
that  Lord  John  Russell  said,  as  it  had  been  said  in 
effect  of  Arnold,  that  he  was  “a  Cabinet  minister 
spoiled.”  It  was  said  of  him,  with  direct  reference  to 
Arnold,  that  his  appointment  to  Rugby  would  mark  a 
fresh  epoch  in  English  public-school  life.  Like  Arnold, 
he  had  faced  religious  doubts  as  a  young  man,  and  found 
what  seemed  firm  ground  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  like 
him,  he  looked  upon  the  School  chapel  as  his  highest 
sphere  of  influence  ;  and  his  exuberant  animal  spirits, 
combined  with  transparent  sincerity  and  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  carried  the  whole  school  with  him.  During  the 
storm  caused  by  Essays  and  Reviews  “  a  boy  who  had 
just  entered  the  Sixth  Form  was  exhorted  from  home  not 
to  be  led  astray  from  the  true  faith,  and  his  reply  was  : 
‘  Dear  Mother, — Temple’s  all  right  ;  but,  if  he  turns 
Mahometan,  the  whole  school  will  turn  too.’  ”  Yet 
this  was  at  the  moment  when  Temple  himself  was  doing 
his  best  to  discourage  his  Sixth  Form  from  “  entering 
on  the  speculations  contained  in  that  book  in  a  light  or 
cursory  way.”  We  have  here  a  matter  so  important, 
both  for  Henry  Hart’s  life  and  for  English  school  life 
in  general,  that  it  deserves  a  later  chapter  to  itself. 
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LIFE  was  still  pretty  rough  at  Rugby,  though  it 
had  softened  a  little  during  the  twenty  years 
following  upon  those  recorded  in  Tom  Brown’s 
Schooldays.  Hart’s  personal  character,  and  that  of  the 
future  teetotalist  Archbishop,  lend  special  significance 
to  the  story  of  their  first  interview  on  disciplinary  busi¬ 
ness.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival,  Hart  had  gone  for  a 
holiday  walk  with  two  schoolfellows  and  they  had  ordered 
a  bottle  of  wine  for  their  lunch  at  an  inn.  There  was  no 

school  rule  against  this*  ;  but  one  of  the  trio,  X - , 

had  pushed  his  familiarity  with  the  bottle  beyond  not 
only  scholastic  but  even  the  laxest  nineteenth-century 
standards  of  temperance  ;  and  he  came  home  evidently 
worse  for  liquor.  The  “  custos  ”  reported  him,  and  the 
Doctor  required  their  presence.  Suddenly  turning  upon 
Hart,  he  asked  :  “  Boy  !  how  much  wine  did  you  drink  ?  ” 
“  One  glass,  sir,”  replied  the  small  newcomer — possibly, 
as  he  used  to  confess  in  later  years,  with  just  a  perceptible 

*  Compare  the  following  from  Clough,  writing  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  a  friend  at  another  school.  “  Even  here  at  Rugby,  the  best  of  all 
public  schools  which  are  the  best  kind  of  schools — even  here  there  is 
a  vast  deal  of  bad.  It  was  but  a  few  nights  ago  that  a  little  fellow,  not 
more  than  thirteen  at  the  very  most,  was  quite  drunk,  and  that  for 
the  second  time  in  last  year.”  (Poems  and  Prose  Remains  of  A.  H. 
Clough,  1869,  vol.  i,  p.  56  ;  cf.  a  footnote  to  chap.  iii.  of  Stanley’s 
Arnold.)  But  this  boy  s  father  was  probably  a  country  squire  accus¬ 
tomed,  in  those  days,  to  join  the  ladies  every  evening  in  a  state  of 
semi-intoxication.  Compare  also  the  prominent  part  played  by 
bottled  beer  in  Tom  Brown,  e.g.,  pt.  i,  ch.  6,  and  pt.  ii,  ch.  1. 
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tone  of  priggish  satisfaction  in  his  voice.  “  H’m !  ”  replied 
Temple,  in  the  driest  of  his  rasping  tones,  “  If  you  had 
drunk  more,  there  wouldn’t  have  been  enough  left  to  up¬ 
set  X - But  there  was  a  twinkle  in  Temple’s  eye;  and 

the  victim  saw  here  something  fundamentally  different 
from  the  criticism  which  he  had  frequently  resented  from 
less  sympathetic  authorities.  Master  and  boy  were  natur¬ 
ally  fitted  to  understand  each  other  ;  and  Temple,  among 
his  many  devoted  pupils,  had  none  more  devoted  than 
this.  Temple’s  portrait  hung  in  his  study  where  his  eye 
might  always  rest  on  it  ;  and,  below  the  frame,  Hart’s 
own  “  Big  Side  ”  football  cap,  frayed  and  faded,  like 
a  votive  offering  at  the  shrine.  Few  of  his  life’s  successes 
gave  Hart  so  much  pleasure  as  that  cap,  and  none  testi¬ 
fied  more  directly  to  his  sheer  force  of  courage  and  will. 
The  Rugby  game  was  not  yet  softened  down  into  the 
modern  Rugby  Union.  Temple  himself  could  boast  in 
advanced  life  that  he  still  bore  the  marks  of  boyish 
football  upon  his  shins,  and  his  letters  to  old  pupils  tell 
them  of  football  news.  An  old  Rugbeian  tells  how  “  my 
father  was  one  day  watching  a  game  by  the  Doctor’s 
side,  and  commenting  on  a  scrimmage  in  which  the  boys 
seemed  inextricably  mixed  up,  and  limbs  seemed  to  have 
but  an  off-chance  of  emerging  whole,  my  father  said,  ‘  Do 
you  ever  stop  this  sort  of  thing?  ’  ‘  Never,  short  of  man¬ 
slaughter,’  was  Dr.  Temple  s  characteristic  answer.  * 


*  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Temple,  i,  209.  Compare  the  stanza  quoted 
by  Brand  from  an  unknown  Cumberland  bard  celebrating  a  village 
football  match  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  ( Popular  Antiquities, 

1883,  vol.  i,  p.  72)  :  . 

“  At  Scales,  great  Tom  Bar  wise  got  the  ba  in  his  hand, 

And  t’  wives  aw  ran  out,  and  shouted,  and  bann  d  : 

Tom  Cowan  then  pulch'd,  and  flang  him  ’mang  t’  whins  ^ 
And  he  bledder’d,  ’Od-white-te,  tou  ’s  broken  my  shins  ! 
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But  in  process  of  time  he  decided  to  regulate  one 
unnecessary  abuse.  The  numbers  of  those  playing  in 
“  Big  Side  ”  matches  being  practically  unlimited,  the 
ball  could  not  be  driven  through  the  mass  of  forty  or 
fifty  players  on  either  side  without  liberal  “  hacking,” 
for  the  clearance  of  obstructive  shins.  This  hacking  was 
too  often  used  as  an  opportunity  for  paying  off  old 
scores  ;  and  it  was  the  moral  rather  than  the  physical 
evil  which  decided  Temple  against  it.  “  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  noticing  a  much  dreaded  ‘  Hack  ’  hewing  his  way 
through  a  big  side  scrimmage  with  unnecessary  violence, 
he  threatened  to  make  him  take  off  his  navvies,  and  play 
in  slippers  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.”* 

Finally,  he  decided  to  appeal  to  the  whole  school. 
“  He  gave  them  leave”  (he  said)  “to  grumble  at  all  he 
was  going  to  do.” — “  Englishmen  had  a  national  right  to 
grumble,  and  so  had  English  boys  ”  ;  but  from  thence¬ 
forth  he  declared  intentional  hacking  to  be  illegal. 
“  Another  Rugby  tradition  was  gone  ;  and  yet,  miracle 
of  miracles,  a  loud  cheer  burst  from  the  five  hundred 
boys.” 

But  the  strongest  headmaster,  with  the  heartiest 
support,  cannot  change  human  nature  in  a  day  ;  and 
hacking  was  still  sufficiently  frequent  in  the  seventies 
to  call  for  fresh  legislation.  In  Henry  Hart’s  time  it  was 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  game,  and  gave  occasion  for 

*  In  this  connection  it  is  relevant  to  quote  one  of  Mrs.  Hart’s 
later  reminiscences  :  “  I  remember  an  amusing  scene  at  Fulham 
when  Bishop  Temple  said  he  had  been  delighted  at  an  order  given 
by  Henry  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Rugby,  that  on  some  occasion 
there  was  to  be  no  '  hacking.’  To  this  Henry  replied  that  this  was 
only  to  save  the  School  House  shins  for  an  important  match  later 
on,  At  which  the  Bishop  exclaimed  :  ‘  Oh,  Hart,  I  am  disappointed 
in  you  !  with  a  look  of  pretended  horror.” 
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the  display  of  his  most  exceptional  qualities.  He  was 
commonly  (so  says  report)  put  in  the  front  of  a  “  scrim¬ 
mage  ”  by  his  Side,  with  the  ball  between  his  legs,  as  a 
person  sufficiently  small  for  the  apex  of  a  wedge,  yet 
trusted  to  retain  the  ball  unflinchingly  throughout  the 
severest  punishment.  This  must  have  been  true  at  least 
of  some  specially  critical  games,  such  as  the  house 
matches  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  stay  away  from  football 
one  whole  term  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  shins. 

Mr.  Frank  Marshall,  H.  G.  Hart’s  schoolfellow  at 
Rugby  and  colleague  at  Harrow,  writes  :  “On  the 
football  field,  where  his  house  played  a  strong  and  rather 
rough  game — it  was  a  rough  game  at  Rugby  in  those 
days — I  constantly  saw  him  emerging  from  ‘  the 
scrum’  right  on  the  ball.  He  played  a  most  intrepid 
and  indefatigable  game  by  skill  and  sheer  force  of 
character,  in  spite  of  his  lightness  compared  to  others 
of  the  twenty  on  his  side.” 

And  to  Canon  J.  M.  Wilson,  his  master  at  Rugby  in 
the  fifties,  that  same  memory  came  uppermost.  He 
wrote  in  1920,  when  the  fatal  illness  had  come,  “  My 
dear  Hart,  H.  Lee-Warner  tells  me  you  are  very  ill, 
and  asks  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed.  So  I  send  it  with 
my  love  and  many  dear  memories  of  you,  as  a  boy  in 
the  football  field  and  Sixth.  You  have  ‘played  up’  all 
through  life,  and  have  worked  with  and  for  the  Eternal. 
And  in  1921,  when  Hart  was  dead  :  “  I  recall  him 
vividly  as  a  fine  specimen — none  finer  in  my  memory 
— of  the  Rugby  boy.  I  see  his  fair  head  of  hair,  always 
capless,  in  the  thick  of  the  scrimmage,  and  I  see  him  in 
class,  and  in  talk.  He  arrested  and  charmed  me.” 
Temple’s  letters  to  him  at  Cambridge  are  redolent  of 
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football  and  athletic  sports  ;  in  October  1864,  two 
years  after  Hart’s  departure  from  Rugby,  this  hard- 
worked  headmaster  finds  time  to  report  in  detail  : 
“  The  Sixth  match  closed  to-day.  A  goal  was  kicked 
by  the  School  on  Saturday.  Probably  you  heard  of  that. 
The  Sixth  played  beautifully  but  they  were  out-num¬ 
bered  nearly  two  to  one.  To-day  the  match  was  more 
even  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Sixth  played  so  well. 
There  was  a  scrimmage  near  Sampson’s  corner  :  the 
ball  slipped  out  towards  the  School  side  ;  Thornton 
picked  it  up,  and  dropped  a  goal  almost  before  the 
Sixth  knew  that  it  was  out  of  the  scrimmage.  Davies, 
Wilson,  Bruce  came  to  play  :  but  even  they  did  not 
save  the  match.” 

As  Temple  said  in  later  life  at  a  prize-giving,  so 
might  Hart  have  repeated  :  “I  can  assure  you  that  I 
exerted  myself  just  as  hard  at  football  and  cricket  [as  in 
my  studies].” 

The  studies  of  Rugby  were  thoroughly  congenial. 
Temple,  though  perhaps  even  more  distinguished  as  a 
mathematician,  had  an  absolute  belief  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  Classics  :  “  It  is  an  accident,  but  I 
think  a  most  fortunate  accident,  that  in  England  the 
study  thus  chosen  to  take  the  lead  in  our  highest  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  that  of  the  Classics,”  as  “  that  [study] 
which  does  not  educate  merely  the  moral,  nor  merely 
the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  whole  man.”  We  may 
legitimately  doubt  whether  this  superiority  of  classical 
education  be  not  itself  accidental  ;  we  may  perhaps 
hope  that  modern  studies  will  some  day  be  so  efficiently 
combined  and  proportioned  as  to  educate  the  whole 
man  also  ;  but  the  most  convinced  modernist  may  yet 
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admit  that  Temple  spoke  truly  not  only  for  the  year 
1 86 1,  when  these  words  were  pronounced  before  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  but  also  for  a  good  many  years 
to  come.  When  Temple  went  to  Rugby,  it  was  possible 
for  the  ablest  boy  to  go  through  his  school  life  without 
a  single  lesson  in  French  or  science.  When  J.  M.  Wilson 
came  as  assistant  to  Rugby  from  his  Senior- Wranglership, 
he  had  a  hard  fight  at  the  masters’  meetings  to  secure 
even  a  definite  three  hours  a  week  for  mathematics  in 
the  school.*  Temple  allowed  this  innovation,  and  built  a 
laboratory  for  science  ;  in  1864,  he  even  made  a  certain 
amount  of  science  compulsory  for  all  forms  below  the 
Fifth  ;  he  made  English  language  and  literature  a 
form-subject.  It  is  noted  in  one  of  Hart’s  reports,  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after  his  entrance,  that  his  Latin 
verse  would  gain  in  originality  if  he  would  read  more 
English  poetry  by  himself. 

Latin  verse,  however,  and  the  things  that  Rugby  and 
other  classrooms  most  prized  in  those  days,  went  on 
steadily  and  rapidly,  if  not  with  exceptional  brilliancy. 
The  new  boy  rose  quickly  from  form  to  form  ;  reached 
the  Sixth  early,  and  in  due  time  succeeded  his  friend 
H.  Lee-Warner  as  Head  of  the  School  House.  On  this 
occasion  we  find  his  father  writing  from  India  :  I 

am  glad  that  Willy  has  got  into  the  Upper  School,  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  rejoice  in  your  position  as 

*  At  Sherborne,  even  in  the  'nineties,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
secure  a  majority  at  the  masters’  meeting  for  a  proposal  that  Modern 
Languages  should  have  a  certain  time  earmarked  for  their  prepara¬ 
tion,  if  only  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Some  form-masters  were  in 
the  habit  of  setting  an  amount  of  Classics  which  often  took  the  boys 
whole  time  in  preparation  ;  the  Modern  Side  masters  were  obliged 
formally  to  set  work,  but  practically  unable  to  enforce  it  in  many 
cases. 
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Head  of  the  School  House.  It  is,  though  held  by  a  boy, 
a  position  full  of  responsibility,  one  in  which  you  are 
peculiarly  responsible  not  only  to  the  Doctor,  but  to  your 
own  conscience  and  to  God,  for  the  honest  discharge 
of  many  duties  and  good  offices  affecting  the  welfare — 
perhaps  the  eternal  welfare — of  others  as  well  as  yourself. 
May  God  grant,  dearest  Henry,  that  you  may  be  able 
worthily  to  fill  the  place.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
you  must  look  to  Him  for  strength  to  do  your  duty. 
You  must  expect  trials  of  temper,  of  judgment  and  of 
courage  beyond  what  you  would  probably  meet  in  the 
position  you  have  lately  held  in  the  school,  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  you  may  get  through  them  all  with  the 
approval  of  your  own  conscience  :  remember  that  this 
will  not  invariably  coincide  with  the  approbation  of 
your  schoolfellows.”  William  Hart’s  premonitions  were 
justified  by  the  event,  for  his  son,  like  many  other 
conscientious  boys,  soon  found  it  hard  to  reconcile 
justice  and  mercy  ;  one  special  incident  is  alluded  to 
in  two  letters  which  he  kept  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
probably  as  a  sort  of  memento  mori  :  “  He  that  thinketh 
he  standeth,  let  him  take  heed  lest  he  fall.”  They 
throw  enough  light  on  school  conditions  of  the  time  to 
be  worth  quoting  at  some  length.  It  is  evident  that  Hart 
had  undertaken  to  protect  an  unpopular  schoolfellow, 
X  »  and  had  used  perhaps  excessive  severity  in  his 
defence.  The  first  is  from  a  boy  of  Hart’s  own  standing, 
who  afterwards  played  in  the  Oxford  eleven  and  be¬ 
came  a  house  master  at  one  of  our  greatest  schools. 
He  writes  :  My  dear  Hart,  many  thanks  for  your 

letter.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  have  touched 
upon  the  subject  of  our  friendship  first,  and  am  very 
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much  obliged  to  you  for  breaking  the  ice.  It  is  a  thing 
I  have  long  wished  to  speak  about  and  did  not  know 
how  to  begin.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  missed  Temple’s 
sermon,  it  must  have  been  grand,  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  Now  I  will 
try  to  tell  you  all  that  I  feel  about  it,  if  I  can,  but  there 
seems  to  be  so  much  to  say  I  don’t  know  where  to 
begin.  I  know  full  well  that  I  am  very  cold  and  make 
myself  very  disagreeable  at  times,  it  is  a  fault  I  often 
commit  and  am  always  trying  to  ward  against,  but  it  is 
very  hard  and  it  will  come  over  me  sometimes.  I  thank 
you  for  telling  me  of  it  and  I  will  try  now  all  the  harder, 
but  I  will  try  and  tell  you  in  return,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
why  it  is  that  I  am  cold  with  you,  not  that  I  am  not 
with  other  friends  too.  I  will  go  back  to  when  we  first 
knew  one  another.  I  have  always  liked  you,  and  at 
times  really  loved  you  ;  the  patient  way  in  which  you 
put  up  with  Tom’s  manner  to  you,  which  I  am  afraid 
was  very  cold,  sometimes  made  me  love  you  ;  it  was  very 
good  of  you,  and  I  am  sure  Tom  must  feel  it.  I  have 
tried  to  make  up  for  it  by  being  as  good  a  friend  to  you 
as  I  could  be,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  failed.  O  Hart,  I 
have  not  loved  you  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  but  I  may 
yet  have  the  chance.  I  want  to  tell  you  if  I  can  that  your 
manner  is  not  only  cold  to  me  but  to  the  fellows  in  the 
House  and  in  the  School.  I  think  we  shall  be  better 
friends  if  we  tell  one  another  our  faults,  and  so  I  will 
go  on.  I  must  tell  you  that  old  Rugbeians  and  many 
fellows  notice  it  and  have  spoken  to  me  about  it  and 
asked  me  the  reason  of  it,  and  I  have  always  tried  to 
tell  you  of  it  but  have  been  afraid  for  fear  you  should 
not  understand  me  ;  I  would  not  say  that  you  were 
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cold  to  me  or  mind  it  at  all,  I  could  easily  bear  it,  but 
I  am  very  sorry  you  do  not  get  on  better  in  the  House. 
I  have  done  all  I  can  for  you  amongst  fellows.  I  think 
you  must  feel  it  and  that  it  is  a  good  deal  your  fault  ; 
you  do  not  warm  to  fellows  enough  and  try  to  make 
their  acquaintance  and  so  you  must  see  that  fellows 
cannot  get  into  you.  Then  I  must  own,  though  it  is  a 
thing  long  gone  by  and  what  I  ought  to  have  owned  to 
you  before,  that  it  was  a  mistake  and  very  hard  of  you 

to  lick  those  small  fellows  so  for  X - ’s  sake  and 

because  he  made  such  a  fool  of  himself  ;  it  was  wrong 

of  them  I  know,  but  seeing  how  much  X - was  to 

blame  I  don’t  think  you  need  have  punished  them  so, 
but  when  you  came  into  my  study  in  such  a  jolly  way 
I  could  not  tell  you  all  I  felt  and  I  saw  that  you  had 
done  it  because  you  thought  it  was  right.  Do  try  and 
warm  towards  fellows  and  not  receive  them  in  such  a 
cold  manner  and  you  will  be  my  best  friend.  I  am  sure 
you  are  now  in  your  many  kind  acts  to  me,  and 
you  will  see  that  Tom  and  everyone  will  be  your  friend, 
and  you  will  want  it  especially  when  you  come  to 
College.  Please  excuse  one  who  will  always  be  your 
dear  friend  saying  all  this.  I  am  getting  better  slowly, 
but  nothing  is  settled  about  my  coming  back  yet,  I  will 
write  when  I  know ;  write  when  you  can  that  I  may 
know  what  you  feel.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  you  will 

get  a  Balliol.  Your  very  affectionate  friend  A.  B _ 

It  was  not  at  Balliol,  but  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  that  Hart  got  a  scholarship,  and  received  the 
following  letter  from  an  old  friend  who  had  preceded 
him  thither :  My  dear  Hart, — I  was  delighted  to  hear 
of  your  success,  for  your  sake  and  the  House’s,  and 
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hope  it  will  compensate  for  your  griefs  in  another  line. 
There  are  two  things  to  avoid  in  such  a  case  as  the  late 
one  at  the  House,  i.  You  must  not  think  yourself  a 

martyr.  2.  You  must  not  think  X - a  martyr.  Try 

and  get  rid  of  him  as  far  as  you  can,  and  for  yourself 
you  have  done  the  right  thing  and  shown  yourself  able 
to  be  severe  :  now  be  somewhat  conciliatory.  This  is 
a  severe  test  for  personal  pride  ;  but  it  is  the  best  for 
the  House,  I  am  sure.  I  Imow  you  would  suffer  more 
from  being  called  a  suck-up  than  anything  else, 
therefore  do  not  fly  off  at  a  tangent  in  order  to  avoid 
the  charge.  Excuse  all  this  jaw  ;  and,  if  you  think  it 
unnecessary,  burn  it  and  think  no  more  of  it.”  Then 
half  a  page  of  cricket  news— the  all-important  question 
whether  another  old  Rugbeian  would  be  chosen  for  the 
Cambridge  eleven — and  then  a  final  message  :  “  Kick 

X - ,  and  believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

H.  Lee-Warner.” 

One  more  school  letter  throws  so  much  light  on  the 

character  of  both  boys  that  it  must  come  in  here.  A - 

writes  under  severe  illness  5  he  has  been  to  see  a  specialist, 
who  “  says  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  ; 
a  case  of  consumption,  to  judge  from  the  context. 
Then,  suddenly,  another  letter  in  pencil.  “  Saturday 
night.  Dear  Hart,— I  would  call  you  by  your  Christian 
name,  only  never  having  heard  you  called  it,  I  had 
rather  call  you  Hart  ;  you  have  always  been  Hart  to 
me.  I  write  to-night,  dear  old  fellow,  to  say  good-bye. 
It  has  come  at  last  ;  do  not  be  startled,  please.  I  am 
very  happy.  God  bless  you  for  all  you  have  been  to  me. 
Please  write  soon  ;  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  I  should  like  you  to  say  good-bye.  Thank 
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you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  letter.  It  made  me 
very  very  happy  to  think  that  you  cared  for  me.  There 
is  much  I  should  like  to  say  if  I  could.  One  thing  I 

must  say,  please,  look  after  C - .  I  know  you  like  him, 

and  if  you  would  sometimes  say  something  to  R - -, 

I  know  you  will  ;  thank  you.  Please  forgive  me  all  I 
have  ever  done  wrong  to  you.  Now  that  I  shall  never 
see  you  again,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  I  loved 
you  ;  loved  you  as  you  deserved,  as  one  seldom  loves 
more  than  once,  with  my  whole  heart.  Once  more, 
good  night  ;  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  till  we  meet 
again  in  Heaven.  Pray  for  me,  please.  My  love  to  your 
brother.  Your  ever-loving  friend,  C.  B. 

P  S.  You  must  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  anyone , 
please,  they  will  all  know  very  soon.” 

But  the  best  of  the  Rugby  letters,  naturally,  are  from 
Temple.  It  is  moving  to  look  through  a  small  packet 
of  this  kind,  from  the  man  who,  as  Bishop,  sometimes 
wrote  more  than  a  hundred  letters  in  a  day,  yet  not  a 
word  more  than  he  meant.  He  advises  William  Hart 
about  the  boy’s  career  ;  raises  no  objection  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Law,  but  thinks  that,  even  from  the  strictly 
professional  point  of  view,  it  will  do  him  good  to  go 
to  the  University  if  this  can  possibly  be  managed.  In 
acknowledging  a  cheque  for  £190  3s.,  “in  discharge 
of  your  three  sons’  School  Accounts  ”  for  Henry’s  last 
half  but  one,  he  adds  :  “  The  other  two  are  doing 
well  ;  but  they  are  not  Henries  yet.”  Next  comes  the 
last  formal  printed  report  from  school,  a  copy  of  which 
appears  on  the  opposite  page. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  the  autumn  half  had 
already  begun,  the  Doctor  repeats  in  friendship  what 
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he  had  written  ex  officio.  “  My  dear  Hart,— I  enclose  the 
form  to  be  filled  up.  I  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  have 
any  relation  of  yours,  if  I  can  possibly  get  him  in.  But 
my  list  is  uncomfortably  full.  I  shall  like  much  to  hear 
from  you  ;  and,  though  I  will  not  promise  to  answer 
by  return  of  post,  you  may  be  sure  of  my  writing  in 
course  of  time.  Believe  me,  there  are  few  things  that 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  keeping  up  acquaintance 
with  old  pupils  ;  and  you  particularly  have  been  much 
more  to  me  than  most  pupils  that  I  have  had  ;  in  some 
respects  more  than  any  other.  I  know  your  warm  feeling 
towards  me  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  stronger  than  mine 
to  you. 

“  Shall  we  not  see  you  here  soon  ?  Miss  Temple  has 
already  written  to  ask  you  about  it.  The  Sixth  match  is 
fixed  for  the  nth.  There  is  some  talk  of  putting  it  off 
a  week,  but  I  doubt  much  if  that  will  be  done.  From 
what  your  brother  said  we  have  fancied  that  you 
might  be  coming  in  time  for  the  nth.  Whenever  you 
come  you  will  be  very,  very  welcome.— Yours  ever 
F.  Temple.” 

Then,  suddenly,  three  days  later:  “  My  dear  Hart,— 

I  am  quite  horrified  that  I  have  misled  you  and  that  the 
Sixth  match  is  to  be  on  the  4th.  First  Little  Side  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  I  fear  this  will  throw  out  your 
arrangements,  and  that  it  will  hardly  be  possible  for 
you  to  be  here  in  time  for  the  Little  Side  as  you  in¬ 
tended.  I  am  really  very  sorry.  The  athletic  games, 
moreover,  are  to  be  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  ;  and 
you  ought  to  be  here  if  you  can  to  see  our  usual  gather¬ 
ing.  It  is  really  vexatious  that  a  piece  of  carelessness  of 
mine  should  have  robbed  you  of  a  pleasure  such  as  this. 
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But  the  worst  is  that  I  cannot  mend  it. — Yours  ever, 
F.  Temple.” 

The  interest  of  master  and  boy  in  football  comes  out 
at  every  point.  The  Doctor  finds  time  to  report  to  the 
scholar  of  St.  John’s  :  “  Before  long  I  shall,  I  hope, 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  you.  But  our  House  will  not,  I 
fear,  be  first  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  it  will  be 
even  second.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  football 
glories  !  ”  And  in  an  earlier  letter  :  “If  you  can  get 
to  like  Cambridge  half  or  even  a  quarter  as  well  as  I 
liked  Oxford  when  I  was  your  age,  you  will  be  very 
happy  there.” 

In  another  letter  Temple  promises  always  to  answer, 
even  though  it  be  after  long  delay  :  “I  have  not  been 
very  well  lately,  and  severe  headaches  do  not  help  one 
to  write  letters  ”  ;  yet  he  finds  time  to  write  a  whole 
page  on  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  and  the  efforts 
made  to  relieve  it  by  subscription,  for  which  he  himself 
has  just  made  a  two  days’  excursion  into  Lancashire 
in  order  to  get  evidence  at  first  hand  for  a  letter  to  The 
Times.  Subjects  of  this  kind  recur  here  and  there  among 
the  Headmaster’s  laconic  reports  of  sports  or  scholar¬ 
ship  successes  for  the  school  ;  and  then  his  pen  at  once 
runs  away  with  him.  One  letter  is  of  special  interest, 
not  only  in  itself,  but  in  connection  with  Hart’s  com¬ 
paratively  early  conversion  to  Home  Rule.  It  is  dated 
September  14th,  1863.  “  My  dear  Hart,— I  daresay  you 
will  hear  from  other  quarters  that  the  athletic  games 
are  to  be  on  the  28th  and  the  29th,  and  the  Sixth  match  on 
the  3rd.  As  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  about  that  time  I  take 
the  chance  of  my  information  having  been  forestalled. 
Things  seem  going  on  pretty  well.  John  Davenport 
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is  here  taking  Kitchener’s  work.  Bard,  a  Cambridge 
man,  is  the  new  Mathematical  man.  All  else  remains 
unchanged  among  the  masters.  The  Sixth  is  swollen 
to  forty-eight,  but  will  drop  a  little  at  the  quarter,  when 
I  expect  six  to  go  and  only  two  to  come  up.  Arnold  is 
in  the  Sixth,  and  has  been  giving  lines,  as  I  hear,  rather 
sharply  to  anyone  who  made  too  much  noise.  Lee- 
Warner  seems  likely  to  make  a  very  fair  Head. 

“  I  can  quite  understand  your  strong  inclination  to 
Orangers  in  Ireland.  But  on  the  other  hand  you  must 
remember  that  we  have  denied  bare  justice  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  generations  ;  and  we  cannot 
expect  that  when  we  change  and  give  them  justice  they 
would  not  have  learnt  the  evil  lesson  of  demanding 
more  than  justice  in  their  turn.  Misgovernment  always 
revenges  itself,  do  what  you  will  ;  and  generally  re¬ 
venges  itself  not  on  the  generation  that  misgoverns, 
but  on  some  later  generation  that  endeavours  to  repair 
the  misgovernment.  I  fear  your  Irish  friends  would 
think  my  politics  very  bad  ;  but  I  have  a  foolish  pre¬ 
judice  in  favour  of  justice  at  all  hazards. 

The  American  Civil  War  will  end,  I  think,  in  giving 
the  ‘  institution  ’  of  slavery  a  great  shake.  The  Federals 
are  not,  certainly,  a  set  of  champions  whom  one  can 
much  admire.  But  I  fear  if  one  were  to  refuse  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  any  cause  which  had  not  good  champions 
all  the  noblest  causes  that  have  ever  been  fought  would 
be  robbed  of  our  sympathy  forthwith.  If  you  were  to 
read  the  history  of  our  own  abolition  of  slavery,  you 
would  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  evil  there  was 
in  it  and  how  little  good,  and  how  the  right  prevailed, 
not  because  men  loved  it,  but  because  they 
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ashamed  to  oppose  it.  These  Northerners  have  given 
fair  reason  to  have  almost  everything  said  against  them 
that  can  be  said  ;  and  yet  their  cause  is  just,  and  the 
cause  is,  after  all,  more  than  the  men.  At  the  same  time 
I  cannot  wonder  that  Englishmen  generally  have  taken 
the  Southern  side  ;  for  the  Northerners  have  shown 
anything  but  nobleness  in  their  struggle.  Let  us  know 
a  day  or  two  beforehand  when  to  expect  you.— Yours 
ever  affectionately,  F.  Temple.”  We  may  safely  connect 
this  letter  with  the  fact  that,  directly  Hart  realised  in 
later  years  how  the  Irish  population  did,  as  a  whole, 
desire  Home  Rule,  his  “  Orangeism  ”  fell  away  from 
him.  Long  afterwards,  a  staunchly  Unionist  friend  bore 
him  this  testimony  :  “  He  was  from  the  first  a  believer 
in  Home  Rule,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  which  in¬ 
fluenced  many  Liberals,  that  it  was  a  political  necessity, 
but  from  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  it  would  pro¬ 
mote  the  well-being  of  the  people.  While  waiting  for 
it,  he  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  efforts  made  to 
encourage  industrial  development.  Almost  he  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  have  faith  in  cigarettes  made  in  Ireland 
of  Irish  tobacco.” 

Another  time  Temple’s  text  is  the  clerical  intoler¬ 
ance  which  attempted  to  starve  Jowett  out  of  his  Regius 
professorship  of  Greek  at  Oxford  ;  Temple  had  hoped 
that  the  University  would  at  last  vote  an  adequate 
salary  in  1864.  “  Till  the  last  few  days  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  beaten.  ...  It  is  astonishing  that  people  cannot 
really  believe  in  the  power  of  Truth,  but  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  back  it  up  by  persecution  or  semi-persecu¬ 
tion  in  its  name.”  And  one  of  the  last  which  Hart  has 
kept  is  dated  October  nth,  1869,  in  answer  to  his 
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congratulations  on  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of 
Exeter.  “  My  dear  Hart, — If  you  feel  glad  at  my  going  to 
Exeter,  it  is  more  than  I  do.  I  go  because  it  seems  a 
plain  duty  ;  but  to  quit  Rugby  is  very  hard.  Yet  such 
warm  and  kind  words  as  yours  do  more  for  me  than 
you  can  easily  conceive.  It  is  the  greatest  strengthener 
that  a  man  can  have  to  know  that  his  friends  care  for 
him  as  you  do  for  me.  Thank  you  very  much. — Yours 
affectionately,  F.  Temple.” 

Interleaved  with  these  letters  from  the  Doctor  are 
invitations  from  the  somewhat  masterful  sister  who 
kept  his  house  :  “  You  should  always  think  of  this  as 
‘  home  ’  and  say  ‘  I  am  coming  ’  ;  we  shall  always  be 
glad  to  see  you  and  keep  you  as  long  as  ever  you  can 
stay.” 
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WE  have  seen  how  hard  this  boy’s  first  steps 
were  ;  affectionate  parents  parted  from  him 
by  remorseless  necessity  ;  friends  at  home 
well-intentioned  but  not  always  understanding  ;  and  a 
preparatory  school  positively  mischievous  in  its  in¬ 
coherence  and  neglect.  Now,  under  Temple,  his  soul 
had  been  able  to  expand  ;  here  is  the  beginning  of  his 
real  life.  There  is  much,  even  now,  that  will  need  still 
warmer  sunshine  to  ripen  it  ;  he  is  not  yet  happy  in 
the  sense  in  which  many  boys  are  so  healthily  happy  ; 
but  he  is  on  the  verge  of  that  beatitude  which  Carlyle 
preaches  :  “  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  life’s 
work  ;  let  him  ask  no  further  blessedness.”  His  life  has 
received  a  great  impress  ;  he  has  been  in  daily  com¬ 
munion  with  a  great  ideal  realised  in  the  flesh  ;  he  can 
say  with  Matthew  Arnold  :  “  through  thee  I  believe 
in  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone  ”  ;  and  even  with 
the  apostle  he  can  appeal  to  “  that  which  we  have 
heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  our  hands 
have  handled.”  The  Rugby  tradition  has  meant  at 
least  this,  that  a  considerable  society  has  not  been 
afraid  publicly  to  profess  high  aims,  and  that  this  pro¬ 
fession  has  not  been  found  wanting  in  practice.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  boys,  therefore,  have  gone  forth  seeing  clearly 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  knowing  cer¬ 
tainly  that  no  truce  is  really  possible,  enlisted  at  least 
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for  a  time,  at  the  most  critical  age,  on  the  side  of 
honesty  and  progress,  and  actively  conscious  from 
thenceforth  that  the  disorderly  life,  or  even  the  careless 
and  indolent  life,  is  an  apostasy.  Arnold  and  Temple’s 
Sixth  Form  boys  might  say  to  the  end  of  their  days,  as 
Temple  himself  said,  that  they  had  never  for  a  moment 
regretted  taking  Holy  Orders ;  or,  with  Clough,  they 
might  proclaim  “  we  are  most  hopeless  that  had  once 
most  hope,  and  most  beliefless,  that  had  most  believed”  ; 
but  none  could  flatter  himself  in  his  conscience  that 
materialistic  epicureanism,  or  the  scepticism  of  mere 
intellectual  frivolity,  is  a  part  worthy  for  a  man  to  play. 
The  spirit,  if  not  the  actual  words,  of  Arnold’s  famous 
sentence  must  always  rebuke  them  ;  the  fact  that  ideas 
are  not  protected  by  law,  like  money,  gives  us  no  moral 
right  to  play  with  them  for  our  own  profit  or  amusement ; 

all  that  audacity  can  dare,  or  subtlety  contrive,  to 
make  the  words  good  ’  and  1  evil  ’  change  their  meaning, 
was  tried  in  the  days  of  Plato,  and  by  his  eloquence  and 
wisdom  and  faith  unshaken  was  put  to  shame.” 

Yet  we  must  constantly  test  our  foundations  ; 
Arnold  and  Temple  were  keenly  conscious  of  this,  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  moulding  the  young 
mind  into  formalism,  or  of  compelling  it  to  take  sides 
at  an  age  when  no  final  choice  is  yet  possible.  Arnold 
had  asked  in  one  of  his  school  sermons  :  “  Can  the 
change  from  childhood  to  manhood  be  hastened, 
without  prematurely  exhausting  the  faculties  of  body 
or  mind  ?  ”  This  (adds  Stanley)  was  one  of  the  chief 
questions  on  which  his  mind  was  constantly  at  work, 
and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  he  was  disposed 
to  answer  too  readily  in  the  affirmative.  Yet,  readily  or 
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tardily,  some  fairly  definite  line  must  here  be  chosen 
by  anybody  who  aspires  to  do  anything  in  education  ; 
and  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  answers  is  im¬ 
plied  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  passages  in  Matthew 
Arnold’s  favourite  “  Letters  of  Obermann”  :  “When 
a  poor  drudge  milks  her  cows,  sets  her  milk  to  stand, 
skims  the  cream  and  churns  it,  then  she  knows  that 
she  is  really  making  butter.  When  she  puts  her  butter 
on  the  table,  and  sees  us  delight  in  spreading  it — when 
she  sees  us  brew  a  fresh  pot  of  tea  because  the  butter 
is  good — then  her  trouble  is  repaid,  her  work  is  good, 
she  has  done  what  she  meant  to  do.  But  when  a  man 
seeks  what  is  just  and  useful,  does  he  know  what  he 
will  produce,  or  whether  he  will  produce  anything  at 
all  ?  ”  This,  after  all,  is  only  to  say  that  most  tasks  are 
difficult  in  proportion  to  their  importance  ;  and  that, 
while  a  common  drudge  can  generally  make  good 
butter,  it  needs  something  more  to  make  a  good  citizen. 
And,  as  the  best  drudge  is  she  who  believes  the  butter 
will  come,  and  works  up  to  that  belief,  so  the  best 
schoolmaster  is  he  who  believes  most  in  his  boys  and 
in  the  future  of  his  work.  “  He  worked  like  six  horses,” 
writes  Canon  Scott  Holland  of  Temple  ;  “he  let  every¬ 
body  else  work  ;  he  believed  in  his  men — believed  in 
them,  indeed,  to  an  extent  which  astonished  and  be¬ 
wildered  them.”  And  because,  in  proportion  as  progress 
makes  other  things  easier  to  this  present  generation,  the 
whole-hearted  and  fixed  belief  in  anything  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult — a  thing  to  which  we  are  not 
born,  but  which  we  must  painfully  acquire — and  because 
this  difficulty,  here  again,  is  a  true  index  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  task,  therefore  it  is  all  the  more  necessary, 
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whether  in  attraction  or  repulsion,  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  more  settled  belief  of  this  Victorian  generation  which 
will  so  soon  pass  into  the  limbo  of  history.  For,  if  we 
ourselves  have  no  real  belief  to  substitute  for  theirs  ; 
if  it  be  indeed  true  that  for  the  intellectual  elite  there 
is  no  lodestar  whatever,  and  that  the  true  student  is 
distinguished  from  the  model  dairymaid  by  his  superior 
unproductiveness,  then  the  world’s  real  work  will  soon 
be  taken  over  by  characters  which  bear  richer  fruit, 
and  to  these  men  the  world’s  just  homage  and  obedi¬ 
ence  will  be  rendered.  Therefore,  let  us  mark  wThat  was 
tried  and  done  between  1850  and  1900  as  a  standard 
which  we  must  strive  to  surpass,  but  which  condemns 
us  if  at  any  point  we  suffer  ourselves  to  fall  below  it. 
Except  the  righteousness  of  1900-1950  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  that  older  generation,  the  world  will 
have  to  retrace  its  steps,  if  only  here  and  there. 

What  marked  Arnold  and  Temple,  and,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  what  marked  Hart,  was  the  determination  to 
find,  as  early  as  possible,  a  foundation  of  broad  truth 
from  which  they  would  never  need  to  recede  in  after 
life,  and  on  which  it  would  be  no  forlorn  hope  to  stand 
to  the  very  end,  with  the  resolute  and  hourly-tried 
steadfastness  of  a  soldier  in  his  trench.  Arnold,  as 
Stanley  shows  us,  began  with  serious  doubts,  but  felt 
able  finally  to  silence  them  on  all  points  which  to  him 
seemed  essential.  Temple,  as  a  Balliol  undergraduate 
and  lecturer,  was  thrown  into  a  world  of  doubt.  His 
college  friend,  A.  H.  Clough,  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  all  that  undergraduate  generation  for  intellect 
and  character  combined,  broke  away  from  his  master 
Arnold  s  creed.  Coming  first  under  the  influence  of 
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Newman  and  Ward,  he  was  unable  in  the  long  run  to 
follow  their  Romeward  evolution,  and  found  himself, 
to  use  his  own  words,  “for  two  years  like  a  straw 
drawn  up  into  the  draught  of  a  chimney.”  The  end 
was  that  he  drifted  into  dissenting  from  all  Churches, 
gave  up  his  fellowship  and  tutorship,  and  left  Oxford. 
Temple  had  the  same  problems  to  face  ;  but  his  more 
severely  practical  temper,  if  it  barred  him  from  the 
most  soul-stirring  enthusiasms,  saved  him  also  from 
the  worst  relapses  into  doubt.  He  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  of  “  the  Categorical  Imperative  of  Duty,” 
commended  to  him  not  only  by  his  mother’s  religion 
but  also  by  his  master  in  philosophy,  Kant.  And  in 
religion  itself  he  disciplined  himself  at  an  early  stage 
to  the  course  which  he  commended  to  his  pupil,  H. 
Lee-Warner  :  “  I  am  sure  that,  as  long  as  you  can  get 
along  with  broad,  simple  truths,  you  are  quite  right  to 
keep  to  them.”  His  mother’s  constant  advice  to  him 
as  a  boy  had  borne  fruit  :  “  Freddy,  don’t  argue,  do 
your  work.”  He  admired  those  who  honestly  framed 
their  lives  on  the  contrary  principle  ;  Clough  had  no 
stauncher  friend  than  he  was  ;  but  his  own  work,  he 
felt,  could  not  be  done  by  the  path  which  Clough  had 
chosen.  During  the  crucial  months  of  reading  for  his 
degree,  he  steadily  refused  to  be  drawn  away  into 
abstruse  theological  speculations.  At  that  time,  and 
especially  in  the  few  years  that  followed,  he  gave  a  fair 
hearing  to  Newman  and  Ward.  His  mind  was  as 
religious  as  theirs,  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  by 
their  zeal  for  righteousness  ;  he  felt  that  the  Church 
must  be  something  far  more  than  the  mere  sum  of  its 
individual  members  ;  but  he  felt  even  more  strongly 
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the  soul’s  immediate  dependence  upon  God.  “  I  had 
long  felt  the  necessity  of  looking  inward,  not  outward  ; 
of  putting  conscience  above  guidance  ;  of  valuing  a 
revelation  only  so  far  as  it  is  confirmed  from  within.” 
It  was  the  vice  of  the  age,  he  thought,  to  remain  “  con¬ 
tent  to  hold  on  trust  what  surely  we  were  intended  to 
make  our  own.  St.  Paul  evidently  does  not  contemplate 
this  deference  to  authority,  so  essential  in  the  begin- 
ning,  as  likewise  final  :  even  he,  an  inspired  Apostle, 
would  not  claim  dominion  over  the  faith  of  his  con¬ 
verts.  And  this  was  the  text  of  his  contribution  to 
Essays  and  Reviews. 

Therefore  every  man  must  have  the  courage  of  his 
own  opinions,  even  in  religion  :  “I  am  not,  then, 
swayed  by  any  such  arguments  as  that  by  doing  so  you 
will  be  led  to  dissent,  or  by  doing  so  you  will  be  led  to 
Romanism,  if  I  am  convinced  that  to  do  so  is  right.” 

Even  if  we  are  mistaken,”  so  he  pleaded  before  a 
meeting  designed  to  promote  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists,  “  yet  we  cannot 
help  it ;  our  consciences  bind  us,  and  until  it  has  pleased 
God  to  make  us  see  more  clearly,  we  are  compelled  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  those  consciences.”  This  gave 
him  the  truest  tolerance  of  mind  for  others,  even  when 
he  was  most  determined  to  adhere  to  his  own  beliefs. 
He  once  offered  a  mastership  to  a  young  Cambridge 
scholar,  who  had  the  courage  to  say  that  he  could  not 
serve  under  one  of  the  authors  of  Essays  and  Reviews. 
Temple  repeated  the  offer,  invited  the  young  man  to 
Rugby,  submitted  himself  to  cross-examination,  and 
won  him  over  as  a  colleague.  He  never  shared  Arnold’s 
strong  anti-Catholicism  ;  he  considered  it  a  “  most 
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hazardous  experiment  ”  to  have  abolished  confession 
at  the  Reformation  ;  he  thought  of  writing  an  essay 
on  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  gave  it  up  because  it  was 
to  be  published  in  a  series  which  he  thought  “  unfair 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics.”  Again,  he  recognised 
fully  that  “  of  all  the  vices  that  may  be  charged  to  any 
body  of  men,  that  of  lukewarmness  is  the  last  that  can 
be  imputed  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  for  ourselves 
I  tremble,  when  I  think  of  the  Church  of  Laodicea.” 
That,  after  all,  was  his  bed-rock,  the  rock  of  duty.  “  I 
always  feel  that  it  is  specially  incumbent  on  those  who 
take  the  safe  side  [in  intellectual  choice] ,  as  I  have  done 
now,  not  to  make  it  the  lazy  side.”  After  long  thought 
and  many  hesitations,  this  robust  full-blooded  man, 
who  in  his  youth  had  not  been  ashamed  of  good  cheer, 
though  he  could  bear  the  greatest  privations,  allowed 
a  Rugby  cobbler  to  convert  him  to  lifelong  teetotalism. 
Tolerance  and  suspense  of  judgment  with  him  were 
not  passive  but  active  virtues  ;  his  avoidance  of  theo¬ 
logical  adventures  was  not  cloistered  and  fugitive  ;  if 
his  creed  was  briefer  than  that  of  many  contempo¬ 
raries,  it  was  proportionately  intenser.  And  this  he 
strove  to  pass  on  to  his  pupils.  We  first  learnt  from 
him,”  writes  one  of  them,  “  resolutely  to  look  at  both 
sides  of  a  question  before  making  up  the  mind,  and 
with  equal  resolution  to  stand  on  the  conviction  when 
the  judgment  was  formed  ;  from  him  we  learnt  to  keep 
the  judgment  it  may  be  in  lifelong  suspense  on  doubtful 
points  .  .  .  and  to  reverence  conscience  as  the  voice 
of  God.” 

To  a  man  who  thought  like  this,  Newman’s  voice 
could  not  bring  full  satisfaction,  even  in  those  days  of 
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his  wonderful  influence  over  the  younger  Oxford 
generation.  Of  all  his  really  distinctive  tenets,  there 
was  only  one  which  Temple  whole-heartedly  accepted  : 

I  subscribe  with  the  most  hearty  faith  to  Newman’s 
doctrine,  that  in  change  only,  in  perpetual  progress, 
can  truth  be  sought.”  And  this,  be  it  noted,  is  the  one 
doctrine  by  which  Newman  has  most  profoundly  in¬ 
fluenced  later  thought,  whether  within  or  without  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion.  He  had  preached  evo¬ 
lution  in  religion,  it  has  been  truly  said,  before  Darwin 
preached  it  in  natural  history. 

This  is  what  Temple  brought  to  Rugby,  and  this  is 
what  he  found  at  the  Rugby  which  Arnold  had  made. 
We  cannot  distinguish  what  a  true  man  brings  from 
that  which  he  finds  ;  does  the  spark  belong  to  the  steel 
or  to  the  flint  ?  To  Temple,  as  to  Arnold,  the  chapel 
was  the  most  real  part  of  the  school.  Arnold,  as  soon 
as  possible,  had  petitioned  the  Trustees  to  appoint 
him  official  chaplain  of  the  school,  without  salary. 
Temple,  who  could  be  eloquent  before  great  meetings,* 
brought  into  the  chapel  plain  direct  speech,  such  as 
that  in  which  he  analysed  Thucydides  or  Plato  to  show 
his  class  the  writer’s  general  drift.  If  Richard  Baxter 
claimed  to  preach  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,” 
Temple  might  have  said,  “  as  a  sporting  man  to  sport¬ 
ing  boys.”  His  Head  of  the  Schoolhouse  had  spoken 
to  him,  in  his  first  months,  about  the  boys’  behaviour 
at  prayers  :  he  answered,  “  I  must  choose  the  right 
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On  one  memorable  occasion  I  heard  him,  in  St.  George's 
Hall  at  Liverpool,  follow  Gladstone  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  effect  that  he  produced  and 

that  of  the  two  orators  who  preceded  him.”— A.  G.  Butler,  in  Memoir, 
p.  217. 
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time.  I  am  always  afraid  of  outrunning  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  boys.”  And  of  his  Holy  Week  sermons, 
with  their  more  definitely  devotional  tone  :  “I  should 
not  venture  to  preach  those  sermons  if  it  were  not  for 
the  playground.”  In  winter,  his  brief  Saturday  evening 
talks  to  the  boys  who  had  been  confirmed  could  only 
be  arranged  for  just  after  football  ;  the  boys  came  into 
chapel  in  their  flannels.  And  it  is  natural  to  find  that 
Temple  “  seldom  used  the  divinity  lesson  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  sermon.  I  feel  sure  that  this  was  due  to  that 
chivalrous  reluctance  to  excite  our  emotions  which  was 
so  noticeable  in  him.”  Chapel  was  the  place  for  that  ; 
there  he  might,  for  a  few  minutes,  set  forth  his  own 
ideals  and  beliefs  in  words  which  his  hearers  were  free 
to  take  or  leave,  but  which  few  of  them  could  neglect 
altogether.  Thus  in  effect,  though  not  formally, 
Rugby  had  broken  far  forward  from  the  old  high-and- 
dry  Public  School  tradition  in  England.  Excudant  alii  ; 
there  never  was  a  time  when,  for  pure  scholarship  in 
classics,  the  Rugby  boy  was  taught  as  well  as  the  elite 
of  Eton  and  Shrewsbury  ;  Dr.  Hornby  notes  that, 
when  he  came  up  from  Eton  to  Balliol,  he  did  not  find 
Temple  so  brilliant  in  translation  as  his  own  school¬ 
masters  ;  it  was  when  he  began  to  explain  the  author’s 
meaning  that  Temple’s  force  showed  itself.  But  the 
tradition  of  pure  scholarship,  admirable  in  itself,  was 
compatible  with  something  like  primitive  barbarism 
in  other  directions.  The  man  who,  in  these  great  days 
of  Rugby,  most  consistently  upheld  the  greatness  of 
Shrewsbury  scholarship,  was  Samuel  Butler’s  head¬ 
master,  so  pitilessly  caricatured  in  The  Way  of  All 
Flesh.  Nor  was  it  only  that  he  lent  himself  so  easily  to 
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caricature  from  an  unsympathetic  pupil  ;  but  even 
Professor  Gwatkin,  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
thoughtful  of  them  all,  could  not  refrain  from  mingling 
many  bitter  herbs  with  his  incense.  “  Kennedy,”  I 
have  heard  him  say,  had  every  fault  that  a  headmaster 
can  have  except  ignorance  and  idleness — but  he  was  a 
great  headmaster  all  the  same.  For  he  knew  his  own 
faults,  and  wove  them  into  his  system  ;  he  was  like 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  she  also  knew  her  faults,  and  wove 
them  into  her  system  of  government.”  What  Gwatkin 
said  of  Kennedy  might  have  been  said  of  many  among 
the  best  Cambridge  tutors  ;  you  must  take  them  as  you 
found  them  ;  they  were  great  men  on  the  whole,  great 
even  in  their  faults,  but  very  few  conceived  of  education 
as  the  training  of  body,  mind  and  soul  alike,  and  were 
willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  such  an  ideal.  To  the 
present  writer,  who  came  upon  the  fringe  of  the  Rugby 
tradition  first  through  Tom  Brown ,  then  through  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  with  C.  J.  Vaughan,  E.  H.  Bradby, 
and  H.  G.  Hart,  it  seems  difficult  to  exaggerate  its 
general  influence.  In  modern  life,  there  is  perhaps  no 
nearer  parallel,  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  relations  of 
Socrates  with  his  pupils.  Those  who  went  up  to  the 
University  from  the  Rugby  of  Arnold  and  Temple  had 
something  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  full  breadth 
and  depth  of  Greek  culture  than  any  equally  numerous 
body  m  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  even  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece.  And  one  prime 
factor  here  was  certainly  the  chapel. 
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IN  October  1862,  when  he  had  just  got  his  Rugby 
exhibition  and  St.  John’s  scholarship,  Henry  Hart 
wrote  to  his  mother  offering  to  give  up  his  University 
career  if  by  so  doing  he  could  hasten  his  parents’ 
liberation  from  their  exile  in  India.  They,  of  course, 
rejected  the  proposition  ;  yet  the  letters  show  how 
painfully  anxious  both  parents  and  children  were  to 
hasten  the  days  of  united  family  life.  Clough’s  letters 
from  Rugby,  years  before  this,  betray  the  feelings  of 
an  affectionate  boy  under  such  a  separation  from  year 
to  year  ;  and  we  get  just  the  same  impression,  in  broken 
glimpses,  from  the  faded  ink  of  a  few  stray  home  letters 
which  Hart  never  destroyed.  His  mother,  writing  from 
Bombay  at  Christmas  i860,  can  hardly  bear  to  think 
of  that  Christmas  of  a  year  ago  when,  for  a  short  time, 
she  had  had  all  her  children  with  her.  The  one  thing 
that  buoys  her  up  all  through  is  the  knowledge  that 
her  sons  are  doing  well  at  school,  and  that  Henry,  in 
especial,  bears  bravely  the  burden  of  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
cocious  fatherhood  as  the  natural  protector  and  adviser 
of  his  younger  brothers.  The  father  writes  to  consult 
him  about  their  careers  ;  “Dr.  Temple  has  written 
most  kindly  about  you  and  your  brothers,  but  Willy’s 
career  will  need  to  be  decided  soon  after  Henry’s,  and 
what  is  to  be  done  with  Willy  ?  He,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
will  go  later  to  St.  John’s,  win  the  Chancellor’s  Medal 
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for  English  Verse,  and  die  a  judge  in  Bombay.”  But,  in 
1863,  all  this  is  yet  in  the  clouds  ;  and  George,  at 
fifteen,  has  a  still  vaguer  future  before  him.  The  only 
approach  to  certainty  that  William  Hart  can  here  find 
is  a  negative  assurance  :  “  Dear  little  George,  I  don’t 
know  what  he  ought  to  be  turned  into.  He  is  not  likely 
to  turn  out  what  he  always  used  to  pretend  to  be  when 
playing  as  a  child  :  ‘  a  Zoiant  ’  (Giant).”  He  turned 
out  Private  Secretary  to  three  successive  governors  of 
Bombay,  and  Comptroller  in  the  Indian  Treasury,  with 
nothing  gigantic  about  him  but  his  affection  for  his 
friends  and  his  enjoyment  of  a  joke  outside  office  hours. 

And,  now  that  Henry  is  leaving  school,  he  has  a 
more  hearty  holiday-welcome  than  ever  from  his 
sailor-uncle  at  the  family  house  in  Ireland.  “  September 
i°th,  1862.  My  dear  Henry, — Why  do  you  ask  leave  to 
come  to  Kilderry  ?  Don’t  you  know  that  I  wish  you  to 
consider  it  as  much  your  home  as  it  was  your  father’s  ? 
Never  ask  leave  again,  but  merely  tell  us  you  are  coming 
in  order  that  your  bed  may  be  aired — and  in  saying  this 
I  say  it  to  all  your  brothers.  I  expected  you  back  here 
a  week  ago,  as  I  understood  your  reading  excursion  was 
only  for  a  month.  And  I  can  tell  you  more.  I  feel 
always  very  lonely  after  you  have  left,  and  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  your  arrival.  And  in  saying  this  I  know 

I  speak  for  the  whole  house . My  feelings  must 

never  be  judged  by  the  silence  of  my  tongue  or  pen — it 
hurts  me  to  speak,  and  I  can’t  write.”  From  this  holiday 
Hart  went  straight  up  to  Cambridge. 

There  was  no  Cambridge  college  answering  defin¬ 
itely  to  the  new  spirit  of  Rugby.  In  a  sense,  there  was 
one  such  at  Oxford— namely,  Balliol.  Here  reigned  a 
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spirit  of  Socratic  intercourse  between  master  and 
pupil,  and  keen  discussion  of  social  and  religious 
problems,  whether  from  the  orthodox  or  the  pro¬ 
gressive  point  of  view.  The  boy  who,  in  his  school¬ 
days,  had  already  learnt  that  it  really  did  concern 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  whether  Lancashire 
operators  lived  or  starved,  whether  North  or  South 
won  in  the  American  slavery  struggle,  whether  England 
treated  Ireland  justly  or  unjustly,  would  have  much 
more  chance  of  hearing  the  daily  discussion  of  these 
things  at  Balliol,  and  perhaps  sometimes  elsewhere  at 
Oxford,  than  in  similar  places  at  Cambridge.  Cam¬ 
bridge  set  itself  to  narrow  and  accurate  scholarship, 
and  the  Cambridge  don  was  not  yet  a  Socrates  to  his 
pupils  ;  it  may  almost  be  said  that  Henry  Sidgwick, 
only  seven  years  senior  to  Hart,  was  the  first  who  at¬ 
tempted  consciously  and  deliberately  to  do  for  the 
undergraduate  what  Rugby  had  done  for  him  as  a  boy. 
Cambridge  men  of  that  standing,  when  they  talk  in 
confidence,  will  sometimes  speak  bitterly  of  their 
friendlessness  in  college,  except  so  far  as  their  fellow- 
undergraduates  were  concerned.  A  good  many  tutors 
might  frankly  have  confessed  to  parents,  with  a  cram¬ 
mer  of  that  generation  :  “  Sir,  it  is  not  my  business 
to  send  your  son’s  soul  to  heaven,  but  to  send  his  body 
into  the  Army  or  the  Civil  Service.” 

Hart,  however,  found  himself  under  a  first-rate 
college  tutor  of  the  older  sort,  who  would  always  have 
been  ready  with  advice  and  help,  and  of  whom  he 
always  spoke  with  affectionate  respect — Joseph  Mayor, 
brother  to  the  more  famous  Latin  Professor,  and  him¬ 
self  afterwards  Professor  of  Divinity  at  King’s  College, 
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London.  And  his  college  itself,  second  in  actual  number 
of  residents,  was  second  to  none  in  traditions  of  sound 
and  disinterested  scholarship,  from  the  early  years  of 
its  foundation,  when  it  had  supplied  three  masters 
to  Trinity,  and  through  those  later  days  when  its 
library  was  enriched  with  the  printed  and  manuscript 
collections  of  bishops  and  professors  and  “  Thomas 
Baker,  Socius  Ejectus ,”  down  to  the  sixties  of  last 
century,  when  it  welcomed  more  than  its  equal  share 
of  Shrewsbury  classical  scholars.  Hart  was  a  reading 
man,  and  reading  men  were  well  off  at  St.  John’s  ;  so 
also  were  athletes  ;  and  so,  in  that  particular  scholastic 
generation,  were  Old  Rugbeians.  For  here  he  found 
not  only  his  earlier  Schoolhouse  friend  H.  Lee- 
Warner,  but  also  J.  B.  Haslam,  afterwards  Fourth 
Classic  ;  and,  in  later  terms,  he  wras  here  joined  by 
other  close  friends.  “  I  first  knew  him,”  writes  Mr. 
G.  H.  Hallam,  afterwards  his  colleague  at  Harrow, 
“  on  going  up  as  an  undergraduate  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  in  the  October  term  of  1865.  He 
was  one  of  a  large  and  vigorous  band  of  Rugbeians 
who  at  that  time  were  an  important  element  in  the  life 
of  the  college.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  late 
Sir  William  Lee-Warner,  K.C.S.I.,  who,  however,  was 
three  years  junior  to  Hart :  Henry  Lee-Warner,  who  had 
gone  down  in  1864,  was  nearer  to  him  ;  William  Hart, 
Henry’s  brother,  afterwards  judge  of  the  Small  Cause 
Court  and  acting  judge  of  the  High  Court  in  Bombay, 
and  W.  E.  M.  Lloyd,  who  came  up  in  1866  with  a  great 
school  leputation  as  an  athlete.  When  I  entered  as  a 
freshman,  Hart  was  a  ‘  Questionist  ’  in  his  last  year 
and  working  very  hard  (he  became  Seventh  Classic  in 
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1866,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  Fellow  of  his 
college),  consequently  he  was  not  entertaining  many 
guests.  I  think  I  had  the  honour  of  breakfasting  with 
him  once  in  that  term.  But  he  set  the  tone  :  everyone 
looked  up  to  him  :  the  whole  place  was  pervaded  by 
the  feeling  of  his  public  spirit  and  vigour  and  up¬ 
rightness.  Of  that  I  have  the  most  vivid  memory.” 
“  At  St.  John’s,”  writes  Mr.  H.  Lee-Warner,  “  he 
practised  a  quiet  economy  combined  with  hospitality 
which  attracted  all  Rugbeians  ;  moreover,  he  showed 
“  a  courage  in  putting  down  evil  and  protecting  the 
weak  which  left  its  mark  on  the  staircase  (H,  New 
Court).”  Life  on  that  staircase  is  thus  described  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Sandys,  writing  to  Mrs.  Hart  after  her 
husband’s  death.  “  In  University  standing  H.  G.  Hart 
was  a  year  senior  to  myself.  Hart  came  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  from  Rugby  in  October  1862, 
whereas  I  came  from  Repton  in  1863.  Both  of  us  had 
been  elected  to  minor  scholarships  for  Classics,  and 
both  of  us  dined  at  the  same  Scholars’  table. 

“  Both  of  us  were  members  of  Shakespeare  Societies  ; 
and,  as  there  were  no  vacancies  for  freshmen  in  the 
one  to  which  Hart  belonged,  I  started  a  similar  society 
in  the  course  of  my  first  term.  The  Shakespeare  Society 
of  which  Hart  was  a  member  was  not  limited  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  college,  though  Kempthorne  of  St. 
John’s  was  secretary.  One  of  the  members  was  White- 
law  of  Trinity,  who,  as  Mr.  Massie  of  Oxford  tells  me, 
made  himself  memorable  as  Falstaff. 

*  He  had  £1 10  a  year  in  scholarships  ;  a  letter  of  his  father’s  leaves 
it  doubtful  whether  he  was  allowed  £50  or  £100  more  ;  in  any  case, 
he  refused  the  offer  of  an  extra  £30  to  furnish  his  rooms  at  the 
outset. 
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“  During  my  first  year  I  knew  little  of  Hart,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  year  I  moved  from  ground-floor  rooms  in 
the  First  Court  to  one  of  the  large  sets  in  Staircase  H, 
New  Court.  I  was  thus  brought  nearer  to  Hart,  whose 
rooms  were  on  the  same  floor,  separated  from  my  own 
by  only  a  single  set.  I  was  brought  nearer  still  when 
eight  out  of  the  twenty-one  occupants  of  rooms  on  that 
large  staircase,  commonly  called  ‘  the  Colony,’  formed 
themselves  into  a  chess  club.  We  called  ourselves  the 
O.A.W.  Club,  the  initials  of  which  gave  rise  to  all 
sorts  of  conjectures,  the  best  of  them  being  ‘  Oranges 
and  Wine,’  suggested  by  our  holding  our  meetings 
after  dinner,  during  dessert.  The  true  solution  of  our 
title  was  simply  ‘  the  Once  a  Week  Club.’  Hart  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members.  All  of  us  were  working 
for  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  all  of  us  obtained  places 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  honours  list.  In  the  first  class 
were  Hart  (1866),  Sandys  (1867),  T.  Moss  and  S. 
Haslam  (1868)  :  the  first  three  of  these  were  elected 
to  Fellowships.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  second  class 
were  (in  1866)  John  Massie,  Charles  Warren,  and  C.  C. 
Cotterill,  and  (in  1868)  E.  W.  M.  Lloyd,  who  was  one 
of  our  best  players.  A  photograph  of  the  club  was 
taken  on  a  small  scale  by  Mayland  of  Cambridge.  The 
centre  of  interest  is  a  match  between  Lloyd  and  Cotter- 
ill,  who  are  seated  at  the  two  sides  of  a  table  ;  at  the 
further  end  of  the  table  is  Hart,  who  is  seen  ‘  full-face,’ 
and  is  keenly  intent  on  the  conflicting  fortunes  of  the 
game  ,  and  beside  the  nearer  end  is  Warren,  who  is 
shown  in  profile.  The  four  other  members  of  the  club 
are  standing  on  each  side  of  the  group  of  four  seated  in 
the  centre.  To  the  left  are  S.  Haslam  and  T.  Moss,  and 
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to  the  right,  Massie  and  Sandys,  but  all  alike  have  their 
attention  concentrated  on  the  game. 

“  Of  the  seated  figures,  besides  Hart,  E.  W.  M.  Lloyd 
of  Rugby  became  the  headmaster  of  a  preparatory 
school  ;  C.  C.  Cotterill,  of  Brigg  in  Lincolnshire, 
afterwards  gave  proof  of  his  high  ideals  as  a  master  at 
Fettes  and  elsewhere  ;  and  C.  Warren  of  Oakham 
spent  all  his  clerical  life  in  Lincolnshire.  Of  the  stand¬ 
ing  figures  to  the  left,  S.  Haslam  of  Rugby  was  a  master 
at  Uppingham,  and  T.  Moss  of  Shrewsbury  was  a 
brilliant  scholar  who  died  early.  Of  those  to  the  right, 
Massie  of  Atherstone,  who  held  a  professorship  at 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  and  was  in  Parliament  for 
four  years,  is  actively  engaged  in  County  Council  work 
in  Oxfordshire,  while  Sandys  of  Repton  has  remained 
at  the  post  of  duty  at  Cambridge. 

“  The  club,  which  was  a  delightful  institution  while 
it  lasted,  hardly  continued  to  exist  after  Hart  and  two 
others  of  his  own  year  had  ceased  to  reside  in  college 
in  October  1865. 

“  In  the  general  life  of  the  college  Hart  was  a  man  of 
high  moral  influence  and  of  bright  and  attractive 
personality,  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  any 
way  associated.  In  October  1864  he  was  secretary  of 
the  committee  of  undergraduate  members  of  the 
college  then  formed  for  contributing  to  a  fund  for 
placing  stained-glass  windows  in  the  New  Chapel.  It 
was  not  until  May  1867  that  a  new  secretary  was 
appointed  in  the  person  of  W.  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Lee-Warner,  when  I  became  ‘  president  ’  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Moss.  In  1869,  the 
year  of  the  completion  of  the  New  Chapel,  £i,5°°  was 
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devoted  to  the  cost  of  the  great  west  window  in  the 
ante-chapel,  and  the  balance  was  afterwards  spent 
in  filling  in  the  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower. 
In  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  Hart  w&s  third 
captain  in  the  Lent  Term  of  1865,  and  was  ‘  stroke  *  of 
the  second  boat  in  the  following  term.  In  the  last  term 
of  1866  he  took  his  degree  as  seventh  in  the  first  class 
of  the  Classical  Tripos,  and,  in  the  same  year,  was 
appointed  to  a  mastership  at  Haileybury.  He  was 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  the  same  time  as  myself,  in 
1867. 

During  part  of  his  residence  he  had  been  an  editor 
of  The  Eagle ,  the  college  magazine  of  St.  John’s,  and, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  experience  as  a  master  in  a  public 
school,  he  contributed  to  its  pages  a  suggestive  essay 
on  Education  (vol.  v,  pp.  342-349).  Under  the  title  of 
Education  of  the  Lower  Classes,’  he  answers  the 
anonymous  question  which  he  places  at  the  head  of  his 
essay: — 


“  Is  it  possible  and  is  it  advisable  to  establish  a  system  of  National 
ducation,  such  as  to  open  a  way  into  the  learned  professions  for  all 
boys  of  high  talent,  whatever  be  their  original  rank  in  life  ?  ” 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  he  writes  : — 

“  It  seems  to  me  possible  that  national  schools  should  send  up 
their  really  promising  scholars  to  large  middle  class  public  schools 

Wltjhnex  ,lbltl0ns  0r  scholarshiPS  to  support  them  while  there  The 
middle  class  schools,  on  their  part,  might  send  up  their  best  scholars 
in  like  manner  not  later,  perhaps,  than  the  age  of  fifteen — to  our 
classical  public  schools,  providing  for  them  by  larger  exhibitions 
to  meet  the  greater  expenses  of  the  classical  schools.” 


To  the  discussion  of  this  system  of  graded  school 
he  devotes  eight  pages  of  luminous  argument,  relievet 
here  and  there  by  humorous  touches  describing  th< 
gradual  ascent  of  John  Moggs  up  the  successive  step: 
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of  the  ladder  of  learning.  He  forestalls  some  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  subsequently  reached  by  Commissions  on 
Education.  He  also  anticipates  one  of  the  latest  sug¬ 
gestions  when  he  writes  ‘  Let  fresh  large  classical 
schools  be  established  throughout  England,  .  .  .  such 
establishments  as  Haileybury,  Wellington,  Clifton,  and 
their  contemporaries  in  the  scholastic  world.” 

Though  Hart  rowed,  as  we  have  seen,  yet  football 
was  his  favourite  sport  at  Cambridge  as  at  Rugby.  He 
used  to  speak  with  less  enthusiasm  of  his  university 
than  of  his  school — not  in  depreciation,  but  probably 
to  him,  as  to  many,  it  was  a  time  of  ferment  and  yet  of 
restriction  ;  what  the  man  really  wants  is  to  grapple 
with  life,  but  here  he  has  still  a  continuance  of  school- 
tasks  and  school-examinations.  In  both  he  acquitted 
himself  well ;  he  came  out  as  Seventh  Classic,  and  was 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  which  he  held  until  his  mar¬ 
riage. 

Before  this,  the  choice  of  a  profession  had  come. 
Teaching  had  not  been  his  first  choice  ;  as  a  boy  at 
Rugby,  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  Army  ;  to  take 
part  in  a  cavalry  charge,  in  those  days,  had  seemed  to 
him  the  height  of  joy  ;  in  later  life,  when  he  travelled 
in  India,  it  was  noticeable  how  naturally  he  made 
friends  with  officers.  When,  however,  it  became  clear 
that  his  younger  brothers  were  destined  for  India,  he 
felt  it  would  be  hard  for  his  parents,  on  their  retire¬ 
ment,  to  have  no  son  in  this  country.  Moreover,  his 
father,  like  so  many  other  Indian  civilians,  had  now 
suffered  severely  from  the  failure  of  the  Bombay 
“  Back  Bay  ”  scheme  ;  and  it  was  important  that  the 
eldest  son  should  earn  his  own  living  as  soon  as 
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possible.  And,  apart  from  his  love  of  outdoor  sport  and 
society,  and  his  disinterestedness  in  money  matters, 
there  was  much  to  predispose  him  to  welcome  such  a 
call  as  came,  even  before  his  degree,  from  the  master 
whom  next  to  Temple  he  had  always  most  loved  and 
respected. 
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WHEN  Haileybury,  left  destitute  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  turned 
into  a  public  school,  its  first  headmaster  wras 
A.  G.  Butler,  elder  brother  to  the  famous  Head  of 
Harrow  and  Master  of  Trinity.  Butler,  an  old  Rugbeian, 
had  been  one  of  Temple’s  earliest  assistants  ;  his  con¬ 
spicuous  success  at  Rugby  had  marked  him  out  for  the 
headmastership  of  this  new  public  school.  In  1862, 
when  Hart  went  up  to  Cambridge,  Butler  went  to 
Haileybury  ;  and  three  years  later  he  invited  his  old 
pupil  to  come  and  work  under  him.  It  was  to  Butler 
that  Temple  had  said,  as  a  parting  word  of  advice  for 
his  new  headmastership  :  “  Not  to  look  on,  not  to  look 
back,  to  do  your  best,  your  very  best,  each  day  as  it 
comes,  and  leave  nothing  undone  that  the  day  will  let 
you  do,  that  is  the  wisest  course.”  And  now  the  man 
who,  in  that  spirit,  had  brought  this  new  Haileybury 
to  the  front,  cast  about  for  a  like-minded  pupil  to  stand 
by  him.  A  letter  he  wrote  to  Hart  as  a  Cambridge 
freshman  shows  the  relations  of  the  two  men.  “  Octo¬ 
ber  17th  [1862].  My  dear  Hart, — I  was  right  glad  to  hear 
of  you.  Apparently  you  never  got  my  message,  sent 
through  Dr.  Temple,  begging  you  to  call  here  on  your 
way  to  Cambridge— never  mind,  you  must  come  over 
here  some  Saturday,  and  spend  the  Sunday.  You  will, 
I  think,  like  the  look  of  the  place.  In  summer  it  is  a 
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paradise.  Come  over  any  Sunday  that  would  suit  :  the 
sooner  the  better  :  and  bring  Lee-Warner  if  he  will 
honour  us.  Tom  Davenport  has  just  left  us.  Everybody 
was  charmed  with  him.  He  was  so  good,  so  hearty,  so 
unselfish  ;  true  Rugby,  every  inch  of  him.  Between  us 
we  quite  expelled  the  evil  spirit  about  football.  And 
now  they  can’t  have  enough  of  it  :  and  it  is  all  the 
Rugby  game,  except  that  they  punt  instead  of  dropping 
—a  necessary  concession  to  their  ignorance.  They  are 
such  a  nice  set  of  fellows  :  gentlemanly,  and  full  of 
interest  in  all  games.  This  last  is  a  great  thing.  It  saves 
one  a  world  of  anxiety.  And,  by  dint  of  management 
and  good  divisions,  we  have  got  up  something  of  house 
feeling.  The  Blue  Caps  are  furious  against  the  Red 
Caps,  and  vow  they  will  exterminate  them  when  the 
great  match  comes  off.  Also  I  mean  to  make  the  prefects 
play  the  school,  and  to  have  compulsory  football.  So 
we  shall  begin  in  the  right  direction.  I  play  with  them 
m  everything,  and  am  convinced  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  They  will  follow  in  anything,  but  have  no  leaders 
among  themselves  yet.  That  will  all  come  in  time. 

“  We  are  now  just  going  to  build  covered  cloisters, 
where  I  shall  allow  little  cricket,  in  spite  of  all  denun¬ 
ciations  against  the  School  House  in  old  times.  The  old 
House  did  indeed  do  well  :  and  so  they  always  will, 
for  they  have  got  such  a  noble  spirit  among  them.  They 
make  every  fellow  play  double  his  natural  strength, 
simply  for  the  honour  of  the  House,  and  because  it 
always  was  so.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  think  that  this  spirit 
is  just  as  strong  as  ever.  It  raises  the  commonest  fellows 
out  of  and  above  themselves. 

“  Now  don’t  forget  to  come  and  see  me  ;  I  shall  long 
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to  hear  how  you  like  Cambridge,  and  to  see  an  old  and 
very  dear  face  once  more.  I  often  think  of  the  long  line 
of  fellows  streaming  out  of  the  chapel  ;  and,  among 
them  all,  few  faces  come  back  to  me  more  vividly  than 
yours.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  we  are  so  near.  Only  one 
hour  to  Broxbourne,  and  then  two  and  a  half  miles 
up  !  If  you  had  a  small  bag  you  might  walk.  This  is  a 
bachelor  house.  Ever  affectionately  yours,  A.  G. 
Butler.” 

Three  years  later  we  find  Butler  writing  (June  6th, 
1865)  :  “  My  dear  Hart, — Do  you  think  it  likely  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  take  a  mastership  here  next 
spring  ?  I  need  hardly  say  what  a  delight  it  would  be  to 
me  to  have  you  here  :  but  I  should  not  have  written 
so  long  before  if  it  were  not  that  it  will  rather  affect  my 
choice  of  masters  now.  Ever  affectionately  yours,  A.  G. 
Butler.  P.S. — Our  salaries  are  £150,  rooms  and  board. 
A  house-master  has  sixty-three  guineas  extra.  Pupils 
(not  plentiful  at  present)  nine  guineas  per  annum.” 
This  formal  offer  was  only  the  crown  of  a  much  longer 
understanding  ;  for  Dr.  Percival  had  written  from 
Clifton  on  November  23rd,  1864:  “  My  dear  Hart,— I 
thought  some  time  ago  of  asking  whether  there  would 
be  any  chance  of  getting  you  to  come  here  as  a  master 
after  you  took  your  degree  ;  but  I  understand  that 
Arthur  Butler  had  already  secured  you.  Perhaps  you 
won’t  mind  my  asking  if  this  is  so,  or  if  you  are  open. 

Hart’s  work  at  Haileybury  has  been  appreciated  by 
two  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils — Mr.  F.  H. 
Colson,  who  was  Fourth  Classic  in  1880  and  became 
headmaster  of  Plymouth  Grammar  School  ;  and  Canon 
S.  R.  James,  Eighth  Classic  in  1878  and  headmaster  of 
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Malvern  College.  The  latter  has  published  this  brief 
tribute  to  his  old  master  :  #  “  Hart  was  one  of  the  very 
best  men  I  ever  knew — absolutely  straight,  wonder¬ 
fully  high-minded.  I  fancy  that  this  would  be  the 
opinion  of  every  one  who  worked  under  him  and  with 
him  at  Haileybury,  Harrow,  and  Sedbergh.  He  was 
Lower  Sixth  master  at  Haileybury  for  six  years,  and  a 
dormitory  master  (Lawrence)  for  four  years.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  quite  unique  ;  most  accurate  in  scholarship,  and 
demanding  strict  accuracy  from  his  pupils,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  enthusiastic  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  great  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
and  he  had  the  power  of  inspiring  others  with  his  own 
enthusiasm  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  same  keenness 
was  shown  in  his  management  of  the  dormitory  and 
in  every  relation  of  life.  No  old  Haileyburian  of  his  day 
can  forget  the  vigour  and  pluck  with  which  he  played 
on  Big  Side,  slight  and  frail  as  he  was — nor  his 
periodical  withdrawals  from  the  game  whenever  ex¬ 
ertion  had  made  him  almost  collapse.  He  was  so  earnest 
himself  that  he  could  not  understand  any  lack  of 
earnestness  in  others,  and  the  result  was  that  on  the 
whole  he  got  the  best  out  of  everyone.  All  his  life  long 
he  was  at  work,  and  there  must  be  many  hundred  men 
who  owe  to  him,  as  I  do,  an  immeasurable  debt  of 
gratitude.” 

Mr.  Colson  reinforces  this  with  a  fuller  study  of 
Hart  s  class-methods  and  stimulus  :  “I  have  always 
retained  an  extremely  vivid  recollection  of  Hart’s 
teaching.  I  was  under  him  two  terms  in  the  Lower  VI 
and  three  in  the  Upper  VI.  Possibly  something  may  be 
The  Times  Educational  Supplement,  January  20th,  1921 
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due  to  my  having  been  at  a  more  impressionable  age, 
and  the  three  years  that  I  spent  in  the  Upper  VI  after 
he  left  may  have  been  rather  too  long  and  therefore  less 
stimulating.  But  it  certainly  is  the  fact  that  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  having  received  more  stimulus  from  Hart  than 
from  any  other  teaching  at  Haileybury.  Bradby,  to 
whose  memory  both  as  a  master  and  a  friend  no 
Hailey burian  can  be  more  loyal  than  I  am,  some  little 
time  after  I  left  asked  me  whether  I  could  point  out 
any  want  in  his  own  teaching.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
he  thought  too  much  of  drawing  things  out  of  us,  and 
too  little  of  putting  things  in,  and  he  replied,  perhaps 
rightly,  that  he  did  not  consider  this  a  fault.  I  do  not 
remember  that  Hart  had  much  of  this  rex^h  / xaievracr, ). 
What  I  felt  was  that  to  him  to  teach  the  things  he 
taught  was  all-important.  The  knowledge  was  good  and 
precious  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  the  educational 
discipline  involved  ;  and  he  was  determined  that  you 
should  have  it.  Hence  his  institution  of  the  ‘  Old 
Lesson,’  in  which  one  or  two  boys  were  put  on  and 
catechised  in  the  notes  of  the  previous  lesson.  There 
was  in  fact  a  white-heat  sincerity  about  his  teaching 
as  about  himself.  Coming  to  details,  a  main  feature, 
according  to  my  recollection,  was  copious  illustration, 
both  of  grammatical  usage,  and  manners,  customs  and 
the  like.  It  left  a  lifelong  impression  on  me  ;  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  meaning  of  any  phrase  or  passage  is 
to  be  arrived  at  inductively  by  an  examination  of  paral¬ 
lels,  and  not  taken  on  authority.  He  was  also  very  care¬ 
ful  of  the  quality  of  the  English  in  translation.  The 
rendering  must  not  only  be  exact,  the  phrasing  must 
aim  at  the  same  literary  value  as  the  original.  This 
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was  indeed,  I  think,  an  excellent  characteristic  of 
Haileybury  classics  in  general,  and  did  much  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  want  of  formal  lessons  in  English  literature. 

“  Whether  Hart  did  much  to  point  out  the  leading 
beauties  and  ideas  of  ancient  literature  I  do  not  re¬ 
member.  I  fancy  mainly  indirectly,  though  I  also  note 
that  the  book  I  most  vividly  remember  reading  under 
him,  the  ‘  Eumenides,’  has  always  been  my  favourite 
of  Greek  plays.  But  there  is  one  trifle  bearing  on  this 
that  stands  out  in  my  memory.  We  did  the  Protagoras 
with  him  (my  first  introduction  to  Plato),  and  I 
remember  coming  to  the  place  where  Protagoras  is 
completely  confounded,  and  Hart  speaking  with  much 
earnestness  of  the  truth  that  a  man  may  be  completely 
out-argued  and  yet  be  inwardly  conscious  that  there 
is  something  in  his  case  which  he  has  been  unable  to 
bring  out.  Somehow  I  remember  his  exact  words  : 

‘  That  is  true  all  the  world  over  ’  ;  and  there  has  been 
more  than  one  occasion  in  my  life  when  this  thought 
and  its  association  with  Hart  has  come  back  to  me 
with  considerable  force. 

“  I  have  also  very  clear  memories  of  Hart’s  teaching 
of  composition,  particularly  verse.  The  same  white- 
heat  distinguished  it.  One  point  I  most  clearly  remember 
is  the  profound  enthusiasm  with  which  he  gave  us 
Jebb  s  version  in  Sapphics  of  Keats’s  ‘  In  a  drear- 
nighted  December.’  In  the  last  stanza  Jebb  translates 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  it  ’  by  ‘  Unde  quo  veni  ? 
dolor  ingementis.’  The  turn  is  certainly  most  in¬ 
genious  ;  and,  though  some  perhaps  may  call  it  a 
conceit,  it  seems  to  me  of  real  value  in  pointing  out 
the  association  between  the  Horatian  setting  of  the 
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phrase  and  the  thought  suggested  in  Keats’s  Ode.  So 
at  any  rate  Hart  thought,  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  this  rendering  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  in  the  art  of  verse  composition. 

I  think,  if  the  annals  of  Haileybury  are  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Sixth  he  left  behind  him 
in  1873  was  quite  one  of  the  most  brilliant  (in 
academical  achievement  at  any  rate)  in  the  history  of 
the  school. 

“  I  have  of  course  various  recollections  of  Hart 
outside  the  classroom.  One  is  that,  when  I  was  making 
a  collection-card  for  the  restoration  of  our  church  at 
Hormead,  I  attacked  him  (craftily  pleading  for  Hor- 
mead  as  a  Johnian  living),  and  came  away  astounded 
with  half  a  sovereign.  Another  is  a  mental  picture  of  a 
‘  maul  ’  in  goal,*  and  Hart,  in  spite  of  his  slight  appear¬ 
ance,  rolling  the  other  man  out  with  extraordinary 
ease  ;  a  breakfast  too  in  his  rooms  with  F.  Podmore 
and  some  of  the  talk,  but  at  my  age  hardly  intimate 
talk.  In  after  years  I  examined  the  school  for  him  at 
Sedbergh  in  1881,  very  shortly  after  his  appointment. 
I  saw  him  once  at  the  Headmasters’  Conference  at 
Eton  in  1895,  when  we  both  stayed  at  S.  R.  James’s 
house,  once  at  Plymouth  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  finally 
at  the  quater-centenary  feast  at  St.  John’s  in  1911, 
when  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  something  gave  me 

*  A  “  maul,”  under  old  Rugby  rules,  took  place  when  an  attack¬ 
ing  player,  having  got  over  the  goal-line  with  the  ball,  was  collared 
by  one  of  the  defending  side.  All  players  then  stood  round  in  a  ring 
while  the  one  struggled  to  touch  the  ball  down,  and  the  other  to  get 
him  out  of  goal  before  he  could  do  so.  The  struggle  was  very  like  the 
last  stage  of  a  wrestling- match,  and  often  gave  scope  for  great  feats 
of  strength  or  dexterity.  The  “  maul  ”  was  abolished  in  the  early 
’nineties  of  last  century. 
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the  opportunity  of  saying  (for  the  first  time)  a  few 
words  about  what  I  owed  him.” 

Similar  testimony  comes  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Wedderburn,  K.C.,  joint-editor  of  the  great  edition 
of  Ruskin’s  works.  He  writes  :  “I  wish  I  could  send 
you  an  adequate  appreciation  of  what  I  recollect  your 
husband  to  have  been  at  Hailey  bury  ;  but,  although  my 
memory  of  him  both  in  and  out  of  school  is  vivid,  I 
can  recall  but  few  incidents,  and  those  too  slight  to 
be  of  value.  He  was  (without  depreciating  the  others) 
the  one  Haileybury  master  who  was  also  a  lifelong 
friend.  This  was,  I  think,  because  he  made  one  feel 
that  he  was  a  friend  from  the  first,  and  tried  to  interest 
some  of  us  in  things  outside  our  work.  I  remember, 
for  example,  that  he  had  a  few  of  us  to  his  rooms 
week  by  week  and  read  to  us  English  masterpieces — 

‘  In  Memoriam,’  in  particular,  he  read  and  com¬ 
mented  on  to  us,  so  that  I  knew  much  of  it  by  heart 
before  I  left  school.  This  reminds  me  that,  when  I  was 
going  up  to  matriculate  at  Balliol,  Hart  took  me  home 
to  Bath,  where  his  people  were  staying,  and  gave  up 
part  of  his  holiday  to  coaching  me  as  a  friend,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  result  of  the  exam. — this  is  only  one 
instance  of  his  unfailing  kindness.” 

At  Haileybury,  Hart  came  again  into  contact  with 
the  poet  James  Rhoades.  They  had  overlapped  at 
Rugby,  and  Rhoades  was  a  third-year  man  at  Trinity 
when  Hart  was  a  freshman  at  St.  John’s  ;  but  it  was 
only  at  Haileybury  that  their  real  intimacy  began. 
Mr.  Rhoades  writes  :  “As  regards  the  passing  in¬ 
cidents  of  those  earliest  days,  my  memory,  I  fear,  is 
misted-o  er  with  time,  but  it  matters  the  less  because 
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in  his  case  from  first  to  last  the  child  was  father  to  the 
man,  and  through  that  whole  period  I  can  still  see 
him  eager  and  alert  in  all  that  his  hand  found  to  do, 
provided  it  were  worth  the  doing.  It  was,  however,  at 
Haileybury  that  our  friendship  first  ripened  into 
intimacy,  to  my  lasting  gain  :  and  there  one  incident 
I  vividly  recall,  that  on  three  separate  occasions, 
when  we  were  walking  together,  he,  being  in  some 
stress  of  mind  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue, 
made  me  recite  to  him  Wordsworth’s  great  Ode  to 
Duty.  The  last  word  was  indeed  his  watchword  to 
the  end,  and  over  his  grave,  nomine  mutato ,  might  well 
have  been  written  the  epitaph  of  his  heroic  father-in- 
law  :  ‘  Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence  who  tried  to  do  his 
duty  ’  ;  for  he,  like  Lawrence,  had  so  lived  his  life, 
that  he  was  fearless  in  the  face  of  death.  I  know  not 
how  many  of  his  pupils  have  borne  grateful  testimony 
to  what  they  owed  to  his  teaching,  and  still  more  to 
his  example.  Truth  looked  so  steadfastly  out  of  those 
earnest  eyes,  that  one  cannot  imagine  a  boy,  or,  for 
that  matter,  a  man,  uttering  a  lie,  or  even  a  half-truth, 
in  his  presence.  Yet  there  was  no  trace  of  the  pedant 
about  him  :  for  all  his  seriousness,  he  was  gifted  with 
a  keen  and  saving  sense  of  humour,  so  helpful  in 
making  younger  natures  feel  that  he  was  not  too  far 
above  them  for  imitation.  As  the  thought  of  him 
comes  back  to  me,  I  picture  him  as  like  ‘  the  happy 
warrior  ’  in  life’s  battle.” 

Another  close  friend,  as  typical  a  Rugbeian  as  him¬ 
self,  he  presently  found  in  Dr.  Bradby,  who  succeeded 
Butler  as  headmaster  of  Haileybury  (January  1868), 
and  who  will  never  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  ever 
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knew  him.  Bradby,  like  Temple,  was  a  man  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  loyalty  to  everyone  and  everything  to  which, 
on  due  reflection,  he  had  ever  pledged  himself  ;  at 
bottom,  extraordinarily  open-minded  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  but  a  stout  supporter  of  authority.  A  trivial 
story  may  illustrate  this  even  better  than  a  heavier 
battery  of  evidence.  The  masters,  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  cake  supplied  them  for  afternoon 
tea,  sent  a  formal  deputation  to  his  study,  armed  with 
a  substantial  sample  of  the  peccant  provender.  Bradby 
was  then  a  trifle  deaf,  and  the  chorus  of  complaint 
was  perhaps  a  little  confusing  in  its  eagerness.  He 
munched  a  mouthful  very  judicially,  summed  up  in 
his  own  mind,  and  pronounced  his  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  :  “  I  think,  when  this  was  hot,  it  must  have  been 
quite  a  good  pudding,  and  you  have  no  reasonable 
cause  for  complaint.”  When,  a  moment  afterwards, 
he  was  undeceived,  nobody  joined  more  heartily  in  the 
laughter  than  himself.  Bradby ’s  friendship  with  Hart 
was  very  real,  both  now  at  Hailey  bury  and  in  later 
days  when  the  elder  man  retired  from  his  headmaster- 
ship  and  devoted  his  closing  days  to  civic  and  charitable 
work. 

Hart  had  come  to  Haileybury  too  directly  from  the 
severe  strain  of  his  tripos,  and  he  continued  there  to 
overtax  his  strength.  This  forced  him  after  two  years 
to  take  a  term  of  rest,  which  he  spent  among  his  fellows 
at  St.  John’s.  But  this  was  not  the  stress  of  spirit  to 
which  his  friend  Rhoades  alludes.  We  have  here  a 
family  story,  and  it  is  again  Miss  Mabel  Hart  who 
tells  it. 

“  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  though,  like  the 
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rest  of  William  Hart  s  sons,  Henry  had  been  from 
boyhood  frugal  of  his  expenses,  and  sparing  of  his 
father’s  money,  as  soon  as  he  possessed  even  a  small 
income  of  his  own  his  chief  pleasure  was  to  spend  it 
for  the  enjoyment  of  others,  being  thus,  with  his 
youngest  brother,  George,  ever  the  bestower  of  de¬ 
lightful  treats,  as  well  as  of  more  solid  benefits,  on  his 
juniors.  In  the  summer  of  1871,  when  his  family  was 
living  in  Ireland,  at  Fahan  upon  Loch  Swilly,  some 
seven  miles  from  Kilderry,  Henry  took  his  sister 
Charlotte  with  him  upon  a  fishing  and  driving  tour  in 
Norway.  And  it  was  on  their  return  from  this  that  the 
parents  and  sisters,  assembled  to  welcome  them  on 
the  platform  of  the  little  railway  station  at  Fahan, 
there  also  met  a  young  lady  who  had  travelled  from 
Londonderry  with  them,  to  stay  with  an  uncle,  Major 
Marshall,  whose  grounds  adjoined  those  of  the  house 
rented  by  William  Hart  at  Fahan.  This  was  Miss 
Honoria  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
who  had  died  in  the  defence  of  Lucknow  after  parting 
from  the  little  girl  whom  the  mother  of  Henry  and 
Charlotte  Hart  had  befriended  in  the  course  of  another 
railway  journey  in  India  some  fourteen  years  before  ; 
and  this  was  the  first  introduction  of  Henry’s  other 
sisters  to  her  who,  two  years  later,  was  to  become  his 
wife. 

“It  is  impossible  for  one  very  closely  bound  to 
them  to  say  here  more  of  that  marriage  than  that  ever 
since,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  it  has  been  accounted  by 
all  who  knew  Henry  Hart  and  his  wife  as  something 
as  near  perfection  as  anything  may  be  which  happens 
in  this  world,  and  the  comment  made  to  Henry  Hart’s 
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mother  by  an  old  Irishwoman,  whose  bright  eyes  had 
considered  the  future  bride  some  two  years  before 
their  engagement  took  place,  has  since  found  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  all  their  friends : — ‘  Ma’am  dear,  but 
isn’t  Miss  Lawrence  the  wife  for  Misther  Henry  !  ’ 

“  Their  marriage,  after  a  two  months’  engagement, 
took  place  on  9th  August,  1873,  at  Brocket  Hall, 
Hertfordshire,  then  tenanted  by  the  bride’s  uncle, 
Lord  Lawrence  ;  and  after  a  short  honeymoon  in 
Ireland  the  young  couple  settled  at  Harrow,  where 
Doctor  Butler  had  offered  Henry  Hart  a  mastership.” 

Dr.  Bradby  had  tried  to  keep  him  at  Haileybury  by 
proposing  to  the  Governors  that  the  contemplated 
extension  of  the  school  buildings  should  take  the  form 
of  a  new  boarding-house.  But  they  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  ;  and  Hart  was  now  compelled,  in  prudence, 
to  accept  an  offer,  declined  before,  of  a  classical  master¬ 
ship  at  Harrow.  An  extract  from  Dr.  Butler’s  letter 
may  be  interesting  in  the  light  it  throws  not  only 
upon  Hart’s  life  but  upon  the  conditions  of  the  time. 
“  August  9th,  1873.  Dear  Mr.  Hart, — You  have  been 
much  in  our  thoughts  to-day.  May  it  be  the  beginning 
of  many  long  years  of  happiness,  and  since  Haileybury 
must  be  left — for  Mr.  Bradby  has  just  conveyed  to 
me  the  result  of  the  Council  meeting — may  Harrow 
do  its  utmost  to  contribute  to  that  happiness.  You 
will  have  understood  from  Mr.  Bradby  how  sorely 
ashamed  I  was  of  my  strange  silence  after  receiving 
your  first  kind  letter,  and  how  entirely  I  allowed  myself 
to  take  for  granted  that  silence  meant  a  very  hearty 
and  thankful  acceptance  of  the  good  fortune  that  Miss 
Lawrence  had  brought  us.  But  I  need  say  no  more 
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about  the  past.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  make  clear 
the  position  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  offer  you  at 
Harrow.  Mr.  Nettleship’s  pupil-room  has  (for  certain 
special  reasons)  consisted  hitherto  of  20  pupils,  whereas 
30,  or  in  two  cases  35,  is  the  number  of  other  tutors’. 
In  your  case  the  number  at  first  will  be  20,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  rise  to  30,  provided 
there  are  enough  boys  to  make  up  the  additional  ten 
without  impoverishing  other  older  pupil-rooms.  The 
management  of  this  pupil-room  will  be  combined  with 
the  charge  of  the  Second  Fourth  Form,  Pratt*  having 
expressly  desired  to  waive  in  your  favour  both  the 
pupil-room  and  the  Form  and  all  other  symbols  of 
seniority.  Only  with  regard  to  the  order  of  succession 
to  Houses  I  told  him  myself  that  I  thought  he  ought 
not  to  waive  it,  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
foresee  his  position  in  the  course  of  perhaps  five,  six  or 
seven  years.  He  might  then  be  wishing  to  do  what  you 
have  so  happily  done  to-day.  If  your  pupil-room 
consists  of  20  your  income  will  be  £5 00  a  year,  viz., 
£15  x  20  =  £300  on  pupils  and  £200  salary.  If  you 
have  the  full  pupil-room  of  30,  the  income  will  be 
£600  a  year,  viz.,  £15  x  30  =  £450  on  pupils  and 
our  usual  £150  salary.  You  will  also  of  course  have 
succession  to  Houses  and  Forms,  only  that  the 
Under- Sixth  Form  is  regarded  as  standing  apart,  an 
appanage  open  cuilibet  at  the  headmaster’s  discretion. 


*  Pratt  (Senior  Classic  1872)  had  been  Hart’s  pupil  at  Hailey- 
bury. 
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THE  Rugby  tradition  had  come  into  Harrow 
at  full  flood,  in  1845,  with  Charles  James 
Vaughan,  who  had  been  one  of  Arnold’s 
favourite  pupils.  Vaughan  found  (as  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  has  put  it)  “a  broken-down,  ill-disciplined 
school  of  some  sixty  boys,”  and  raised  it  to  five  hundred. 
Of  all  Arnold’s  scholars,  perhaps  none  had  a  more 
marked  individuality.  By  nature  he  was  ambitious, 
and  a  master  of  sarcasm  ;  his  choice  of  words  was 
unerring  and  inevitable ;  his  manner  imperturbably 
bland  ;  Sixth  Form  boys  who  had  suffered  were  wont 
to  console  each  other  with  the  Psalmist’s  complaint  : 
“  The  words  of  his  mouth  were  softer  than  butter, 
having  war  in  his  heart.”  Upon  his  tongue,  as  time 
went  on,  Vaughan  put  great  constraint  ;  and  his 
ambitions  he  dashed  against  the  stones — “  allisit  ad 
petram  ;  petra  autem  erat  Christus.”*  He  refused 
more  than  one  bishopric. f  The  first  he  had  actually 
accepted  ;  what  is  more,  he  had  written  to  a  friend 
offering  him  the  vacant  chancellorship  of  that  diocese  ; 

*  A  collocation  of  Ps.  cxxxvii,  9  with  1  Cor.  x.  4,  which,  from  at 
least  bt.  Jerome  s  days  onward,  became  a  favourite  with  the  mystics. 

T  .}  S/irr?e°5gen0tto  Trevelyan,  on  p.  xix  of  E.  Graham’s  Harrow 
Lije  oj  H.  M  Butler,  to  which  this  chapter  is  much  indebted.  But 
ot  Vaughan  I  write  also  from  personal  knowledge  with  the  deepest 
gratitude  and  affection.  He  had  expressly  forbidden  that  any  life  of 
him  should  be  written  ;  and  I  know  of  no  tribute  to  his  memory  so 
just  and  so  eloquent  as  this  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
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but  then  he  spent  the  night  in  prayer  and  self-exam¬ 
ination,  concluded  that  a  bishopric  would  add  more 
to  his  personal  status  than  to  his  deeper  influence,  and 
wrote  at  once  to  advise  the  minister  and  the  friend  of 
his  altered  purpose.  So  strong  an  individuality  left  its 
mark  wherever  he  went  ;  and,  like  Arnold,  he  en¬ 
couraged  individuality  in  his  pupils.  More  than  once, 
from  the  pulpit,  he  exhorted  his  hearers  in  words  that 
echoed  down  from  Arnold  ;  let  each,  above  all  things, 
follow  his  own  conscience  ;  they  would  thus  walk  with 
God,  though  they  might  miss  that  blessed  hall-mark 
of  party-approval  :  “  He  is  a  good  man — he  is  a  safe 
man — he  is  one  of  Us.”  In  private  counsel,  he  would 
never  decide  for  a  pupil  ;  he  only  turned  the  perplexed 
mind  inside  out,  compelled  it  to  formulate  its  em¬ 
barrassment  quite  clearly,  and  to  face  the  issues  quite 
frankly,  and  then  left  the  man  to  decide  and  act  for 
himself.  This  was  specially  noticeable  in  the  days 
when,  as  Master  of  the  Temple  and  Dean  of  Llandaff, 
he  prepared  year  after  year  a  small  and  privileged 
group  of  students  for  ordination.  And  that  is  why  it  has 
been  possible  for  a  recent  leader-writer  in  a  religious 
paper  to  ask  what  system  has  grown  from  Vaughan’s 
years  of  work  with  all  these  four  hundred  pupils, 
and  by  what  token  men  may  know  them  now  as  a 
definite  factor  in  the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  his  glory, 
and  he  himself  would  have  hailed  it  as  such,  that 
those  men  are  distinguished  from  others  mainly  by 
their  variety,  and  that  some  of  them  have  developed  in 
directions  far  different  from  his  own  ;  for  they  have 
put  first  and  foremost  what  Vaughan  always  taught 
them  to  put  first  ;  they  have  thought  for  themselves. 
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At  Harrow  he  consciously  and  avowedly  worked 
upon  Arnold’s  traditions  ;  for  the  inner  history  of  our 
public  schools,  few  controversies  are  more  enlightening 
than  that  which  grew  up  round  Vaughan’s  public  reply 
'  »  ’  the  criticisms  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  passed, as 
an  old  Harrovian,  upon  this  new  Arnoldian  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  school  monitors,  and  round  the  “  whopping  ” 
of  the  Earl  of  Galloway’s  son  for  insubordination  to 
a  monitor  on  the  football  field*  And  when,  after 
fifteen  years  of  success,  Vaughan  decided  that  he  had 
been  long  enough  at  Harrow,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  favourite  pupil,  H.  M.  Butler,  who  kept  up  all  that 
was  best  and  most  fruitful  in  Arnold’s  traditions. 
Hart  had  just  quitted  one  of  Vaughan’s  masters  in 
Dr.  Bradby  ;  he  found  seven  more  of  them  when  he 
came  to  Harrow  in  1873.  And  here  at  last,  in  a  different 
way,  he  found  something  of  his  full  self.  The  time  of 
painful  suspense  alluded  to  by  his  friend  Rhoades  was 
now  past.  Already  in  1865  his  parents  had  come  home 
for  good,  and  he  had  a  home  and  a  family  for  vacation 
time  ;  he  who,  at  Rugby,  might  have  echoed  Clough’s 
words  with  only  a  change  of  name  for  the  headmaster  : 

*  (a)  A  letter  to  the  Viscount  Palmerston,  M.P.,  on  the  Monitorial 
System  of  Harrow  School,  by  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Head- 
master  (2nd  edition,  John  Murray,  1854).  ( b )  Observations  on  the 
Abused  Reform  of  the  Monitorial  System  in  Harrow  School,  by  the 
Earl  of  Galloway  (Hatchard,  1854).  (c)  A  few  words  on  the  Monitorial 
System  at  Harrow,  by  One  who  was  a  Monitor  (Bosworth  [18C4I) 
(d)  Remarks  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  etc.,  by  Anti- Monitor 
(2nd  edition,  Ridgeway,  1854).  All  these  are  bound  in  a  volume  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library  (B.b.b.  27.  47).  The  Earl  of 
Galloway  s  letter  is  particularly  interesting  and  generous  ;  he  has 
no  complaint  against  the  system,  but  only  against  the  admittedly 
excessive  zeal  for  punishment  into  which  the  monitor  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  in  this  particular  case. 
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I  don’t  know  which  to  think  the  greatest,  the  blessing 
of  being  under  Arnold,  or  the  curse  of  being  without 
a  home.”*  And  now,  in  1873,  he  found  in  his  engage¬ 
ment  and  marriage  all  that  fortune  had  denied  him 
for  so  long.  He  confessed  that  this  unbroken  and  un- 
brokenly  sympathetic  companionship  first  made  him 
sincerely  rejoice  to  have  been  born  ;  that  now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  could  unreservedly  repeat  the  prayer- 
book  thanksgiving  for  his  creation  ;  and  the  periods 
of  depression  which  had  been  frequent  in  his  youth 
became  increasingly  rare  in  later  age. 

Miss  Lawrence’s  brother  had  been  at  Harrow  under 
Vaughan  and  Butler  ;  the  pair  were  touched  by  the 
warmth  of  their  welcome  here  ;  and  Harrrow  sur¬ 
vivors — pathetically  few  in  number — testify  to  the 
sincerity  of  that  welcome,  and  the  enduring  friendships 
that  were  formed.  Mr.  F.  Marshall  writes,  in  memory 
of  his  old  schoolfellow  and  colleague  :  “  It  was  when 
he  came  to  Harrow  that  I  got  to  know  him  well  and 
felt  admitted  to  his  friendship  on  equal  terms.  Three 
or  four  masters  who  had  come  there  lately  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  were  his  seniors  in  position.  But  I  think  that 
we  all  felt  that  a  bigger  man  had  come  amongst  us  and 
agreed  in  the  respect  which  Dr.  Butler  showed  him. 
As  I  had  not  a  house  while  he  stayed  there,  I  had  no 
boys  under  him  that  I  knew  specially  well.  But  I  should 
have  longed  to  get  him  to  take  as  pupils  any  boys  in 
my  house  if  I  had  had  one.  Absolutely  without  self- 
assertion,  his  character  was  yet  felt  at  once  by  all  of  us. 
I  think  that  it  was  not  only  the  high  standard  which  he 

*  Poems  and  Literary  Remains  of  A.H.  Clough,  1869,  vol.  i,  p.  63  : 
compare  p.  173. 
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set  himself  and  others  which  affected  us,  but  his  singu¬ 
larly  clear  vision  of  what  was  consistent  or  inconsistent 
with  that  standard. 

“  Of  the  delight  of  his  friendship  it  is  hard  to  tell. 
His  keen  interest  in  things  going  on,  his  fresh  humour, 
often  marked  by  a  mock  solemnity,  made  him  the  best 
of  companions.  Many  and  many  a  time  as  we  walked 
home  after  a  masters’  meeting,  prolonged  past  eleven 
o’clock  at  night — a  meeting  which  had  been  dull  and 
occupied  with  trifles — his  appreciation  of  the  (uncon¬ 
scious)  humour  of  some  of  the  staff,  and  of  the  occasion, 
made  us  laugh  until  the  sound  of  our  laughter  heralded 
our  coming  to  the  wives  who  were  awaiting  us.  That  his 
leaving  Harrow  made  a  great  loss  was,  I  think,  univer¬ 
sally  felt.*  My  wife  and  I  once  spent  a  week  at  the  chalet 
of  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  above  Sixt,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hart.  He  was  a  keen  and  active  walker  but  not,  I  think, 
a  practised  mountaineer.  One  incident  of  our  stay  I 
remember  specially.  Mr.  J.  Wills  had  taken  a  large 
party  of  us  up  Mt.  Buet,  and,  coming  down  a  slope  of 
slatey  shale,  Hart  tripped  and  was  flying  down  hill  to, 
I  thought,  a  nasty  fall.  Happily  Mr.  Wills  caught  him 
in  the  air,  with  a  football  player’s  skill  in  tackling.  I 
did  not  know  which  I  admired  most,  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Wills,  or  the  calmness  and  composure  of  Mr.  Hart.” 

His  younger  fellow-Johnian  G.  H.  Hallam  writes  : 

(At  Harrow  he  began  with  the  lowest  Form.  It  is 
needless  to  say  he  played  his  humbler  part  in  the 
Form-room  as  thoroughly  and  as  contentedly  and 
cheerfully  as  he  had  taught  the  niceties  of  scholarship 

*  He  adds  in  another  letter  :  “  No  one  whom  I  have  seen  so  little 
has  influenced  me  so  much.” 
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at  Haileybury.  But  at  Harrow  in  those  days  a  classical 
master  had  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the  school,  and  this 
relieved  the  monotony,  and  what  some  thought  the 
drudgery,  of  teaching  small  boys  their  declensions 
and  conjugations.  In  Hart’s  pupil-room,  among  others, 
was  his  wife’s  cousin,  Herbert  Lawrence,  now  General 
Lawrence,  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  winning 
the  Great  War.  In  the  delightful  social  life  of  Harrow 
in  ‘  the  seventies,’  a  life  which  centred  in  a  unique  way 
round  the  headmaster  and  Mrs.  Butler,  among  the 
most  sympathetic  and  intimate  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart. 

“  In  the  council  chamber,  the  masters’  meetings, 
Hart  was  modest  and  unobtrusive,  but  his  opinions, 
always  of  a  progressive  and  large-minded  type,  carried 
weight  in  our  discussions.  Dr.  Field,  formerly  Warden 
of  Radley,  and  in  still  earlier  years  an  assistant  master 
of  Harrow,  writing  after  Dr.  Butler’s  death,  said  that 
the  feature  in  Dr.  Butler’s  headmastership  which  im¬ 
pressed  him  most  was  ‘  the  extraordinary  solidarity 
which  he  secured  in  the  whole  body  of  the  staff,  among 
men  of  different  views  and  temperaments.’  Something 
of  this  spirit  Hart  no  doubt  gained  at  Harrow.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that,  while  he  sometimes  differed  from 
his  headmaster  in  opinion,  he  was  always  the  most 
loyal  of  colleagues.  Still  one  often  felt  that,  admirable 
as  Hart  was  as  an  assistant  master,  he  had  not  yet 
found  his  true  role.  That  he  was  to  attain  as  head¬ 
master  of  Sedbergh.” 

A  third  testimonial,  not  to  the  dead  but  to  the  living 
colleague,  comes  from  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  all  public  school  history — the  strangest  figure, 
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and  in  some  ways  even  the  greatest,  marked  by  a  wild 
grandeur  that  is  of  all  lands  and  all  ages.  John  Smith 
was  a  man  who  fought  all  his  life  against  a  family  taint 
of  madness  ;  who  kept  hold  of  sanity  through  an  in¬ 
flexible  routine  of  over-work  and  self-denial  which 
would  have  broken  any  ordinary  man  in  six  months  ;* 
and  who,  when  he  had  retired  from  work  and  the  black 
cloud  fell  at  last  upon  him,  insisted  on  going  to  a  public 
asylum,  where  he  lived  on  in  the  saintly  purity  which 
had  distinguished  him  at  Harrow.  Here,  again,  was  a 
close  Rugby  link  ;  for  John  Smith  had  owed  all  that 
was  best  in  his  education  to  James  Prince  Lee,  of  King 
Edward  VI  School  at  Birmingham.  Prince  Lee  had 
been  Arnold’s  right-hand  man  for  eight  years,  and  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  masters  who  ever  went 
from  Rugby  to  rule  other  schools  ;j*  within  a  few  years 
he  turned  out  such  pupils  as  Bishops  Lightfoot  and 
Westcott,  Archbishop  Benson,  and  Frederick  Rendall 
of  Harrow.  His  love  of  truth  and  his  depth  of  religious 
feeling  were  equal  to  Arnold’s  ;  Smith  was  very  truly 
his  pupil  when  he  gave  as  his  parting  words  to  a  lady 

*  See  John  Smith  of  Harrow,  by  E.  D.  and  G.  H.  Rendall  (1913), 
PP-  34-  71  ff.  ;  a  book  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  :  “  In 
the  holidays  he  often  took  clerical  work  in  a  parish,  preferably  in 
London,  to  enable  some  poor  clergyman  to  get  away  for  a  holiday 
•  •  •  In  the  same  sPirit  he  laid  out  the  three  half-holidays  of  the 
Harrow  week  in  a  routine  of  active  charity— Tuesday  he  spent  in 
the  gaols,  Thursday  among  the  poor,  and  on  Saturday  he  went  over 
to  Pinner  to  read  to  his  mother  and  sister,  for  whom  he  had  made  a 
home  there.  He  did  not  go  into  society  at  all.  Although  no  profes¬ 
sional  ascetic,  life  did  not  seem  to  him  to  give  room  for  such  occu¬ 
pation  ;  perhaps  he  felt  unequal  to  it.  ...  A  lady  who  was  very 
anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance  once  begged  a  friend  at  Harrow 
to  ask  him  to  call  on  her.  ‘  My  dear,’  was  the  answer,  ‘  he  will  not 
come  to  see  you  unless  you  are  dying,  or  a  grievous  sinner.’  ” 

t  l-c->  P-3- 
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who  had  befriended  him  :  “  Lady,  you  have  brought 
into  the  world  five  little  gentlemen  ;  you  must  teach 
them  three  things  :  to  love  their  mother,  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  to  believe  in  another  world.”*  At  Hart’s 
arrival,  Smith  had  been  nineteen  years  at  Harrow  ; 
and  five  years  afterwards  (when  both,  if  they  had 
known  it,  were  within  a  few  months  of  leaving)  he 
wrote  to  his  junior  colleague  :  “  Thursday  evening, 
Pupil  Room,  February  21st,  1878.  Dear  Friend, — I 
have  been  longing  to  write  you  a  few  lines  ;  but  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  is  always  great  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 
Whilst  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  advanced  to  the 
Shell,  I  cannot  let  my  connection  with  you  be  severed 
without  thanking  you  heartily  for  impressing  on  me  the 
duty  and  importance  of  teaching  my  fellows  ‘  history  ’ 
as  well  as  translation.  I  took  my  degree  in  1846  (before 
you  were  born  I  fancy),  and  all  the  Cambridge  teaching 
at  that  time  culminated  in  accurate  translation  ;  so 
that  I  was  contented  if  I  could  make  my  form  know 
the  meaning  of  their  author’s  language  well.  But  you 
have  given  me  an  entirely  fresh  interest  in  my  work  by 
making  me  take  a  wider  range  ;  and  of  course  the  boys 
are  even  greater  gainers  than  myself.  And  for  this  you 
deserve  and  receive  my  sincerest  thanks.  God  bless  you 
in  all  your  Harrow  life  more  and  more  ;  and  your  wife 
also.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  she  will  be  head¬ 
ing  a  large  house,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  all  the  large 
family  that  will  there  be  under  her  control.  This  needs 
no  answer  :  I  only  write  to  satisfy  my  conscience. 
Ever  your  grateful  friend,  John  Smith.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  pupil, Prebendary  H.  V. 

*  l.c.~ pp.  3,  58. 
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Stuart  writes  :  “  What  I  think  that,  in  a  boyish  way, 
I  valued  most  was  that  I  felt  that  it  really  did  matter 
to  him  whether  I  did  well  in  my  work  or  not,  and  that 
I  was  absolutely  certain  of  being  understood  by  him. 
But  this  outstanding  impression  was  immensely  em¬ 
phasised  when  the  time  came  for  my  preparation  for 
confirmation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hart  did  not  speak  with  great 
freedom  of  religious  things,  but  you  felt  that  beneath 
this  reserve  there  was  a  tremendous  depth  of  real 
earnestness.  To  one  who  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
evangelical  atmosphere  where  the  expression  of  relig¬ 
ious  thoughts  and  emotions  was  common  and  rather 
easy,  this  spiritual  reserve  was  very  striking,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  religious  depth  of  a  man,  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  I  admired,  whose  character  had  won 
my  entire  confidence,  was  an  immense  help  to  me, 
when  later  on  I  had  to  face  the  difficulties  and  doubts 
which  new  knowledge  brought.  The  most  open  talk,  I 
think,  he  had  with  me  was  when,  after  my  confirmation, 
he  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  ‘  De  Imitatione  ’  and  told  me 
something  of  the  help  it  had  been  to  himself.  He  taught 
me  its  real  value  and  made  it  a  real  treasure  in  my 
religious  life.” 

Another  pupil’s  testimony  is  that  of  General  Sir 
Herbert  Lawrence,  K.C.B.,  a  name  distinguished  in 
the  Great  War.  “  The  fact  that  my  cousin  was  Henry 
Hart’s  wife  constituted  perhaps  a  special  tie  between 
us,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  made  any  difference  as 
compared  with  other  members  of  Henry  Hart’s  pupil- 
room  by  his  attitude  towards  his  cousin  by  marriage. 
His  mind  was  of  too  just  a  temper  to  permit  any  out¬ 
side  circumstance  to  affect  his  judgment.  After  many 
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years,  the  impression  which  remains  in  my  mind  is 
that  of  a  warm-hearted,  quick-tempered  man,  who 
had  deliberately  schooled  himself  to  judge  calmly  and 
clearly  circumstances  as  they  arose.  The  result  was 
that  he  inspired  great  confidence  in  those  who  were 
under  his  rule.  They  might  not  like  his  decisions,  but 
they  realised  that  they  were  not  hastily  arrived  at,  and 
that  as  far  as  they  understood  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  were  based,  they  were  just  decisions  which,  once 
arrived  at,  were  settled  finally.  You  knew  where  you 
were  with  Henry  Hart,  and  you  knew  what  to  expect 
if  you  did  not  do  what  you  were  told.  I  should  say  now 
that,  although  no  man  was  freer  than  he  from  that 
sentimental  attitude  towards  life  which  is  so  conspic¬ 
uous  to-day,  no  man  possessed  a  warmer  heart  or  a 
more  kindly  recognition  of  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  and  the  allowances  which  have  to  be  made  for 
the  feebleness  of  so  many,  especially  the  young.” 

Certainly  for  Henry  Hart’s  life-work  Harrow  was  a 
great  apprenticeship,  under  a  great  chief,  and  with 
fellow- workers  of  exceptional  character  and  endowments, 
for  which  he  always  remained  thankful.  But  his  own 
spiritual  and  intellectual  independence  obviated  any 
danger  there  might  have  been  of  its  traditions  unduly 
influencing  him  when  he  was  called  to  labour  at  the 
evolution  of  another  school  of  a  different  type,  with 
traditions  of  its  own,  and  a  setting  more  distinctive. 

This  call  came  in  1879.  At  Harrow,  Hart  had  in¬ 
creasingly  missed  the  close  association  with  boys 
which  he  had  had  as  a  dormitory  master  at  Hailey- 
bury  ;  and ,  when  notice  of  the  vacant  headmastership 
of  Sedbergh  was  sent  round,  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
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was  the  prospect  of  a  boarding-house,  which  he  could 
not  have  had  at  Harrow  for  many  years  to  come.  To 
the  polite  inhabitants  of  Harrow  the  very  name  of  this 
hill-village  was  unfamiliar  ;  it  might  have  been  wholly 
unknown  but  for  two  fortuitous  circumstances.  Dr. 
Butler’s  father  had  read  at  Sedbergh  or  Garsdale  during 
the  Long  Vacation  of  1792,  with  the  mathematical 
genius  John  Dawson,  whom  we  shall  soon  meet  again. 
And  Mrs.  Hart’s  brother  had  had  a  Cambridge  friend 
who  had  been  at  this  strange  school,  and  had  once 
entertained  himself  and  the  village  by  joining  the  church 
bellrope  by  a  string  to  his  toe,  and  ringing  a  tocsin  at 
midnight.*  Bosworth  Smith,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
that  brilliant  staff,  wrote  in  the  utmost  distress  to  Hart. 
“The  Knoll,  Harrow,  October  1879.  Dear  Hart, — Don’t 
— Don’t — Don’t  !  My  heart  misgave  me  when  that 
notice  came  round  that  you  might  be  thrown  off  your 
balance  by  it.  I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography 
but  I  do  not  even  know  where  Sedbergh  is  !  It  can’t 
be  a  sphere  equal  in  importance  to  this  for  either  of 
you.  You  could  have  only  third-rate  assistants  there, 
and  look  what  a  trial  that  would  be  !  I  should  not  have 
said  a  word  against  your  standing  for  the  Manchester 

*  The  following  extract  from  The  Times,  just  after  these  words 
had  been  written,  may  be  of  interest  to  Sedberghians  :  “  Mr.  E.  H. 
Falle  sends  from  University  College  School,  Hampstead,  a  copy  of 
an  examination  paper  set  for  Forms  III  and  IV  at  that  school  last 
term.  The  paper  was  as  follows  :  Much  help  in  answering  these 
questions  can  be  got  from  the  copy  of  The  Times  given  you  :  they 
are  meant  partly  to  test  your  alertness  and  common  sense  in  using  a 
newspaper.  Answer  four  only  from  each  part.  .  .  .” 

Part  B. 

9.  Who  or  what  are  a  Golden  Wedding,  the  P.  and  0.,  an 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Sedbergh,  King  Fuad,  Mr.  Taft,  Opera,  Harry 
Colhngwood,  the  Homeric,  a  Tripos  ?  ” 
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Grammar  School,  a  really  important  [post],  where  there 
is  a  first-rate  work  to  be  done  ;  or,  if  anything  took 
Phillpotts  away  from  Bedford,  to  your  standing  for 
that  ;  but  this  is  quite  different.  I  will  gladly  take 
Saturday  2nd  school  11-12  for  you — at  first  school  I 
am  up  myself.  I  could  take  your  form  also  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  four  perfectly  ;  so  do  stay  away  that  much 
longer  and  don  t  have  two  nights’  consecutive  travel- 
^  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  your 
going  away,  unless  to  a  really  great  field  of  usefulness. 
In  great  haste. — Yours  ever  affectionately,  R.  Bosworth 
Smith.” 

Hart,  undismayed  by  such  remonstrances,  went  to 
prospect  for  himself  ;  and  here,  it  would  seem,  must 
be  placed  that  incident  of  the  parsley-fern  on  Winder 
which  Mr.  Tower  has  recorded  (Appendix  I).  He 
and  Mrs.  Hart  and  their  friends  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  known  more  of  Sedbergh  than  they  did  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  adventure  appealed  to  them  ;  they  learned 
that  the  school  had  been  rapidly  rising  under  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  headmaster  whose  sudden  death  had  caused 
the  vacancy  ;  and  testimonials  were  hastily  collected 
in  the  brief  interval  left  for  decision.  Arthur  Sidgwick 
accompanied  his  contribution  with  a  characteristic 
private  note  to  the  candidate  :  “  Go  up,  thou  bald- 
head,  and  may  Jahve  deliver  it  into  thy  hand  !  ” 

There  was  at  least  one  other  strong  competitor, 
afterwards  a  well-known  headmaster  himself.  But  we 
have  a  remarkable  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  of  this 
election  from  Mr.  George  Style,  late  headmaster  of 
Giggleswick  School.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  one 
of  the  future  victims  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  was 
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a  governor  of  both  schools  ;  and  Mr.  Style  wrote, 
when  he  heard  of  Hart’s  death  :  “  A  few  days  before 
the  election  at  Sedbergh  I  was  talking  to  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  about  several  of  the  candidates  ;  and  he 
told  me  that  Mr.  Hart’s  testimonials  seemed  to  him  to 
be  almost  too  good.  4  In  fact,’  he  added,  £  I  wrote  to 
Bishop  Temple  and  explained  to  him  that  I  should 
feel  more  disposed  to  support  Mr.  Hart  if  he  could 
point  out  to  me  any  of  his  faults.’  Then  he  showed  me 
the  Bishop’s  reply,  which  I  remember  exactly.  ‘  Dear 
Lord  Frederick, — If  dear  Henry  Hart  had  a  fault,  I 
think  that  perhaps,  sometimes,  he  was  too  enthusiastic 
in  a  good  cause. — Yours  truly,  F.  Exon.’  I  forget  the 
exact  date  ;  Lord  Frederick  was  at  Giggleswick  at  a 
governors’  meeting,  being  our  chairman.”  Hart  was 
elected  ;  Bosworth  Smith’s  congratulatory  letter  was 
mingled  with  frank  expressions  of  personal  pain  :  “I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  it  brought  tears  to  my  eyes 
when  I  learned  that  we  were  to  lose  you  and  yours  ”  ; 
and  Dr.  Butler  wrote  :  “I  feel  it  very  hard  to  lose  you 
and  dear  John  Smith  together  ;  ‘  there  are  not  many 
fathers,’  or  true  brothers  of  boys.” 
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IF  Hart  was  a  typical  Rugbeian,  Sedbergh  was  in 
many  ways  a  typical  country  grammar-school  of 
the  kind  which  Arnold  had  found  at  Rugby  and 
had  raised  to  fame  not  only  in  England,  but  even  be¬ 
yond.  Its  story  is  the  story  of  English  individualism, 
and  of  freedom  broadening  slowly  down  from  prece¬ 
dent  to  precedent ;  a  strange  patchwork  of  old  and  new  ; 
healthy  ferment  at  times,  but  in  bottles  of  embarrassing 
antiquity.* 

England,  before  the  Reformation,  was  dotted  over 
with  grammar-schools,  mostly  founded  by  private 
persons  and  subject  to  no  central  authority,  except  so 
far  as  all  teaching  was  a  church  monopoly  and  there¬ 
fore  under  the  bishop’s  control.  Such  schools  were 
often  slenderly  endowed  ;  charities  were  less  secure  of 
continuance  in  that  rude  state  of  society  and  amid  those 
slenderer  financial  guarantees  ;  many  schools  and 
hospitals  fell  into  semi-bankruptcy,  and  many  were 
swallowed  up  altogether.  The  latest  and  most  frequent 
type  was  the  chantry-school.  A  founder  would  leave 
money  sufficient  for  the  full  support  of  a  priest,  thus 
hoping  to  secure  a  daily  mass  in  perpetuity  for  the 

*  For  this  brief  history  of  the  school  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
following  sources  :  A.  E.  Platt,  History  of  the  Parish  and  Grammar 
School  of  Sedbergh  (Longmans,  1876)  ;  B.  Wilson’s  prefaces  to  (a) 
Sedbergh  School  and  its  Chapel  (Leeds,  Jackson,  1897)  and  ( b )  Sed¬ 
bergh  School  Register  (Leeds,  Jackson,  1909)  ;  Thompson,  Sedbergh, 
Garsdale  and  Dent  (Jackson,  1891  and  1910). 
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good  of  his  soul.  But  the  medieval  priest  was  commonly 
of  peasant  stock  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  had  taken 
no  university  degree  ;  he  was  not  a  reading  man,  even 
if  his  slender  income  had  allowed  him  to  buy  many 
books  ;  and  this  multiplication  of  mass-priests,  whose 
day’s  work  consisted  of  less  than  an  hour’s  public  service 
and  the  recitation  of  his  breviary  if  he  were  conscien¬ 
tious,  was  found  to  result  too  often  in  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  idlers.  Different  founders  devised  different 
safeguards  against  this  ;  by  far  the  best  of  these,  and 
therefore  increasingly  frequent,  was  the  proviso  that 
the  chantry-priest  should  keep  school  also.  The  Renas¬ 
cence,  which  began  to  touch  England  only  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  quickened  this  movement  ; 
public-spirited  clerics  and  laymen  became  ashamed  of 
the  popular  ignorance  ;  and  there  was  a  rapid  multi¬ 
plication  of  small  schools,  partly  elementary  but  partly 
also  for  “  grammar,”  i.e.,  for  the  teaching  of  Latin. 
Here,  again,  the  multiplication  in  quantity  did  not 
always  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  rise  in  quality  ; 
we  have  occasional  startling  evidence  for  ignorance  of 
Latin,  even  among  the  clergy,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  but  the  general  improvement  in  England, 
during  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation, 
is  undeniable.  Seven  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
colleges  were  founded  during  those  two  generations, 
and  the  accelerated  rate  of  increase  was  even  more 
remarkable  among  chantry-schools.  The  two  great 
earlier  foundations  of  Winchester  and  Eton  had  now 
begun  to  exercise  a  wider  influence  on  school  life,  and 
Sedbergh  was  founded  by  an  Eton  master  who  desired, 
to  help  his  native  place. 
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Dr.  Roger  Lupton  had  been  appointed  Provost  of 
Eton  in  1504  ;  he  resigned  in  1535  and  died  in  1540  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  His  name  still  survives  at  Eton 
as  that  of  the  greatest  builder  among  the  Provosts,  and 
at  Sedbergh  he  endowed  a  chantry  which  was  appar¬ 
ently  bound  up  with  a  school  from  the  first  ;  certainly 
from  at  least  1525  onwards.  The  first  school-house  was 
built  in  1527,  and  in  the  same  year  the  school  was 
linked  up  with  St.  John’s,  at  that  time  the  newest  and 
most  efficient  of  Cambridge  colleges.  Lupton  gave  to 
St.  John’s  the  money  to  endow  two  fellowships  and 
eight  scholarships  for  pupils  from  Sedbergh.  To  the 
School  itself  he  gave  £80  a  year,  and  to  the  chantry- 
priest  £10  17s.  for  his  stipend.  The  foundation  deed 
stipulated  that  “  this  priest  shall  be  good,  honest,  and 
of  laudable  conversation,  be[ing]  able  to  teach  a  gram¬ 
mar-school,  and  having  sufficient  wit  and  worldly 
policy  to  guide  and  maintain  such  lands,  tenements 
and  houses  as  shall  belong  to  his  charge.”  He  was  to 
have  only  one  month’s  holiday  in  the  year,  during 
which  he  must  provide  “  one  of  his  scholars  sufficiently 
learned  to  teach  his  scholars  in  his  absence.”  For  the 
holidays  of  the  boys  themselves,  early  founders  left 
little  or  no  provision  ;  we  know  from  many  indications 
that  the  boys  went  home  only  at  brief  and  irregular 
intervals,  if  at  all. 

Roger  Lupton  tried  to  secure  his  foundation  against 
the  contingency  that  “  through  the  fraud  and  malice 
of  men — which  God  avert — the  chantry  and  school  at 
Sedbergh  might  come  to  an  end.”  But  no  precautions 
could  secure  such  a  foundation  against  the  effects  of 
that  religious  revolution  of  which  Lupton  himself  lived 
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to  see  the  first  stages.  Henry  VIII,  after  dissolving  the 
monasteries,  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  numerous  chantry- 
foundations,  which  would  yield  very  considerable 
spoil  also.  His  Chantries  Act,  in  1546,  professed  to 
justify  itself  by  the  fact  that  many  chantries  had  already 
been  despoiled  by  their  trustees  or  other  persons  ; 
which  was  unfortunately  true.  It  went,  however,  on  the 
less  justifiable  assumption  that  these  endowments  would 
be  better  in  the  king’s  hands.  Henry  died  before  many 
schools  had  suffered  under  this  Act  ;  but  next  year, 
under  Edward  VI,  a  religious  pretext  was  found  for 
spoiling  them.  The  reformers,  regarding  the  chantries 
themselves  as  essentially  superstitious,  had  every  reason 
for  disendowing  that  part  of  the  system  ;  but,  though 
an  attempt  was  made  in  theory  to  maintain,  and  even 
to  improve,  the  scholastic  side,  yet  in  fact  a  great  many 
more  school  endowments  were  taken  than  restored  ; 
and  Edward  VI,  for  all  his  real  goodwill,  has  rightly 
been  branded  by  A.  F.  Leach  as  Spoiler  of  Schools. 
Sedbergh  suffered  heavily,  and  would  have  been  dis¬ 
endowed  altogether  but  for  the  repeated  protests  of 
St.  John  s  College,  and  especially  the  plain-spoken 
sermon  which  its  master,  Dr.  Lever,  delivered  before 
the  king  in  1550.  That  school  was  sorely  needed,  he 
urged,  in  the  north  country,  among  the  rude  people 
in  knowledge  or,  as  the  fellows  of  St.  John’s  had 
put  it  previously  in  their  Latin  petition,  “in  a  very 
poor  and  barbarous  country,  where  the  folk  are  rough 
and  nature  is  wild.”  With  difficulty,  Lever  thus  got 
back  ^20  13s.  iod.  a  year  out  of  the  confiscated  en¬ 
dowment  of  £ 80 . 

This  marks,  to  our  discredit,  a  strong  contrast 
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between  Reformation  policy  in  England  and  in  most 
of  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  ; 
and  it  accounts  for  much  of  the  backwardness  of  our 
school  system  as  compared  with  many  parts  of  the 
Continent.  In  those  districts,  far  more  of  the  spoils  of 
the  monasteries  were  earmarked  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  the  State  (as  in  Scotland  also)  accepted  far 
more  fully  its  responsibility  for  a  complete  educational 
system.  Nowhere  does  English  individualism  and  in¬ 
sularity  come  out  more  strongly  than  in  the  history  of 
our  schools,  down  to  the  days,  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many  people  now  living,  when  many  even  among  the 
prominent  Liberals  denounced  the  proposal  for  uni¬ 
versal  and  compulsory  education  as  destructive  of  all 
that  was  best  in  our  national  traditions.  Of  the  virtues 
bred  under  this  sturdy  individualism  I  shall  speak 
later  on  ;  but  it  must  first  be  realised  that  education, 
in  our  country,  has  always  been  far  more  at  the  mercy 
of  local  conditions  and  occasional  vicissitudes  than 
elsewhere  ;  and  that,  even  now,  we  have  arrears  to 
make  up  in  some  important  directions  which  can 
scarcely  be  made  up  until  the  cause  is  espoused  by  as 
strong  a  party,  or  by  some  individual  politician  as  able 
and  as  bold,  as  those  who  have  sometimes  given  their 
services  to  education  in  other  countries. 

The  story  of  Sedbergh  is  fairly  typical,  and  it  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  extent  to  which  English  schools  have 
depended  upon  their  particular  surroundings  or  the 
particular  qualities  of  the  head  for  the  time  being.  Its 
close  connection  with  St.  John’s  College  probably 
secured  for  it  a  succession  of  headmasters  a  little 
above  the  average,  even  though  the  post  might  \eiy 
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well  have  been  regarded  as  an  outlet  for  the  less  prom¬ 
ising  among  the  fellows.  John  Mayer,  headmaster  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  grandfather  of 
the  famous  royalist,  Sir  John  Otway.  His  successor, 
Gilbert  Nelson,  prospered  in  the  post  ;  he  had  always 
fiom  fifty  to  sixty  scholars,  in  spite  of  grave  disadvan¬ 
tages  :  He  was  a  very  good  man,  but  did  not  always 
attend  the  school  ;  for,  his  salary  not  being  sufficient 
to  maintain  his  wife  and  family,  he  engaged  also  in  a 
cure  of  souls,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  his  scholars. 
What  time  he  could  afford  them,  he  taught  them  Latin 
\ery  well  ;  Greek  indifferently.”  His  widow  was  left 
in  indigence  ;  partly,  perhaps,  because  Nelson  himself, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  was  deprived,  as  a 
churchman,  by  the  victorious  parliamentarians  about 
the  year  1646.  St.  John’s  College,  already  purged  of  its 
royalist  element  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  his 
fellow-commissioners,  sent  Richard  Jackson,  “  a  man 
of  approved  abilities  and  conversation,”  to  fill  Nelson’s 
place.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  testimonial  meant 
no  more  than  the  usual  party-voucher.  Jackson  was 
soon  at  war  with  the  governors  and  his  neighbours  ; 
ike  Nelson,  he  eked  out  his  salary  by  taking  a  parish  ; 
and,  even  apart  from  these  absences,  he  did  little  to 
earn  Nelson’s  title  of  “  the  worthy  schoolmaster.”  In 
1654,  the  governors  and  thirty  inhabitants  of  Sedbergh 
formally  petitioned  against  Jackson  to  St.  John’s 
College  ;  he  is  “  a  constant  haunter  of  alehouses, 
frequently  intoxicated  with  immoderate  drinking  ;  he 
has  shut  up  the  school  doors  ;  discharged  the  usher  • 
and  scarce  a  sixth  part  of  that  number  [of  scholars]  his 
predecessors  usually  had,  is  or  has  at  any  time  been 
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resident  since  he  came  amongst  us  ;  so,  were  not  the 
scholarships  and  fellowships  built  upon  this  royal 
foundation  a  greater  invitation  than  any  improvement 
to  young  students  [that]  can  be  hoped  from  his  tuition, 
the  School-house,  instead  of  young  Athenians,  had 
been  left  a  lodging  for  owls  and  bats  to  roost  and  rest 
in-”  His  royalist  enemies,  however,  were  not  all  model 
characters  ;  and  in  1654  Jackson  was  formally  approved 
by  the  Tryers,”  who  sat  in  London  to  ensure  the 
worthiness  of  ministers  throughout  the  country.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  however,  a  Court  of  Commission¬ 
ers  sat  at  York,  “  for  ejecting  scandalous,  ignorant  and 
insufficient  ministers  and  schoolmasters.”  One  local 
witness  testified  before  this  commission,  on  oath,  “  that 
upon  the  9th  day  of  January,  1653,  being  the  Lord’s 
Day,  he  saw  Mr.  Richard  Jackson,  school  master  of  the 
said  school  of  Sedbergh,  very  much  distempered  with 
drink,  in  a  common  alehouse,  insomuch  that  he  could 
not  repeat  the  words  that  he  had  newly  spoken  ;  and 
the  landlord  of  the  house  wagered  a  flagon  of  ale  with 
the  said  Mr.  Jackson  that  he  could  not  remember  or 
repeat  the  words  which  the  said  Mr.  Jackson  had 
spoken  ;  but  the  said  Mr.  Jackson  lost.”  Another 
witness  to  this  same  event  had  tried  to  get  Jackson  to 
bed,  and  found  him  so  “  distempered  ”  that  “  he  fell 
out  of  his  chair  upon  the  boards.”  It  was  testified  that 
he  had  discharged  his  usher  and  “  locked  up  the 
school  doors  and  absented  himself  for  the  space  of 
three  months  or  thereabouts,  all  the  time  taking 
no  care  of  his  school.”  This,  very  likely,  was 
when  he  went  up  to  defend  himself  before  the 
Tryers  ;  but  it  was  testified  that  he  “  at  several 
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times  before  hath  left  the  school  for  a  month 
together.”  From  his  parish  of  Garsdale  came  similar 
evidence  ;  he  had  left  the  parish  for  three  months, 
seven  months,  six  months  at  a  time  ;  and  after  this  last 
absence  “  then  coming  to  Garsdale,  the  people  being 
there  assembled  at  the  church,  expecting  some  Exercise 
from  him,  he,  [being  very  wet],  betook  himself  to  the 
alehouse,  utterly  neglecting  his  office  and  duties.  And 
further,  that  he,  upon  [day  illegible]  1655,  being  the 
Lord’s  Day,  did  fall  into  such  extravagances  and  rail¬ 
ing  terms  in  his  Exercise,  to  the  great  dislike  of  his 
hearers,  insomuch  that  some  of  them  left  him.”  Party 
spirit  ran  high  in  those  days,  and  these  tales  are  not 
likely  to  have  lost  in  the  telling  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  there  was  much  truth  in  them.  He  did 
indeed  get  testimonials  from  the  mayor  and  two 
citizens  of  Kendal  (who  lived  more  than  ten  miles 
away  in  the  other  direction)  that  they  never  saw  him 
drunk  nor  believed  it  to  be  true.  Eighteen  men  of 
Garsdale  testified  that  “  the  said  Mr.  Richard  Jackson 
hath  been  our  minister  for  seven  years  or  thereabouts, 
but  hath  been  an  inhabiter  amongst  us  but  about  a 
year  and  a  half  or  somewhat  more,  and  in  all  that  time 
we  never  have  known  him  to  be  any  alehouse  haunter 
or  distempered  in  the  least  kind  by  any  excessive  drink¬ 
ing,  nor  ever  heard  him  so  accounted  of.”  But  those 
who  know  village  life,  even  to-day,  will  not  find  this 
testimonial  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  repeated 
and  detailed  evidence  of  the  hostile  witnesses  ;  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  commissioners  proceeded 
at  once  to  sequestrate  the  revenues  of  the  school,  or 
that  they  formally  ejected  Jackson  in  1657. 
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Of  Jackson’s  successor,  James  Buchanan,  we  have 
very  few  glimpses  in  the  records  ;  but  he  was  bound 
over  at  the  quarter  sessions  at  Appleby,  January  14th, 
t677,  in  £10,  to  keep  the  peace,  “  for  beating  Mrs. 
Sibella  Lowther.”  His  successor,  Edward  Fell,  seems  to 
have  had  a  full  and  prosperous  school.  Then  came  a 
series  of  three  successful  headmasters  whose  rule  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  century.  The  first  of  these,"  the  famous  ” 
Mr.  Posthumus  Wharton,  raised  the  number  to  more 
than  120,  a  very  high  figure  for  those  days.  He  was 
indeed  accused  of  illegal  extortions  from  scholars  and 
others  ;  but  the  governors  stood  by  him,  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  denial  that  he  had  taken  more  than  those 
perquisites  which,  originating  in  voluntary  or  semi¬ 
voluntary  offerings,  had  by  this  time  become  so  regular 
that  they  were  more  or  less  formally  exacted  at  all 
schools.  These  were  an  entrance-fee  from  each  scholar; 
and  “  besides,  at  Shrovetide,  he  demands  and  exacts 
from  his  said  scholars  a  certain  sum  for  what  he  calls 
a  cock-penny  ;  and  if  the  same  is  refused  or  neglected 
to  be  paid,  he  either  refuses  to  teach  the  boys  of  such 
parents  or  friends  refusing,  or  treats  the  said  boys  with 
such  marks  of  distinction  that  he  compels  compliance 
to  all  such  unwarrantable  demands.”*  The  headmaster 
and  governors  admit  the  entrance-fee  of  “  ten  shillings 

*  For  the  origin  of  this  payment,  see  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities, 
1883,  vol.  i,  pp.  69  ff.  In  the  London  of  Thomas  a  Becket’s  boyhood, 
Shrove-Tuesday  was  devoted  by  boys  and  masters  to  cock-fighting  ; 
the  custom  was  retained  in  many  schools  in  Scotland  until  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  :  “  The  schoolmasters  were  said  to  preside  at  the 
battle,  and  claimed  the  runaway  cocks,  called  Fugees,  as  their  per¬ 
quisites.”  This  was  commuted  for  money  ;  in  1848  it  still  formed 
part  of  the  income  of  Lancaster,  Hawkshead  and  Clitheroe  grammar 
schools,  and  had  only  recently  been  abolished  at  Burnley,  White- 
ham  and  Millom. 
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or  twenty  shillings,  or  more  or  less  as  their  abilities 
moved  them,”  which  had  been  regularly  paid  as  a 
“  gratuity  ”  to  Wharton  and  his  predecessors  ;  they 
only  deny  that  this  is  now  exacted  under  actual 
compulsion.  “  And  likewise,  about  Shrovetide,  yearly 
several  or  most  of  the  boys  (by  the  consent  and  appro¬ 
bation  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  by  example  of 
the  other  boys  belonging  to  the  said  school,  or  some  of 
them)  contribute  together  some  five  shillings,  some 
ten  shillings,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  more  or 
less  as  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  sometimes  them¬ 
selves,  thought  fit,  and  made  up  such  contributions 
into  one  or  two  gross  sum  or  sums,  purse  or  purses,  and 
presented  such  gross  sum  or  sums,  purse  or  purses,  by 
the  name  of  cock-pennies,  to  the  master  of  the  said 
school  for  the  time  being,  about  Shrovetide  yearly  by 
the  hands  of  two  of  their  members,  they  being  the 
head  scholars  ;  and  the  same  practice  at  Shrovetide  is, 
and  long  hath  been,  used  in  most  neighbouring  free 
schools,  which  said  practice  and  usage  in  presenting 
the  master  such  gratuity  as  aforesaid,  at  the  entrance 
of  boys  into  the  said  school,  and  making  up  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  said  moneys,  called  cock-pennies,  this  de¬ 
fendant  doth  confess,  hath  been  continued  for  the  most 
part  towards  him  by  such  parents  and  guardians  and 
boys  respectively,  and  some  for  them,  ever  since  this 
defendant  was  master.  And  the  said  bounty  moneys  and 
gratuities  have  been  voluntarily  and  freely  presented 
and  given  all  along  to  this  defendant,  especially  by 
gentlemen  and  others,  wealthy  persons,  living  remote 
from  the  said  town  and  parish,  and  that  without  any 
demand  or  exaction  made  thereof  by  this  defendant  in 
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any  manner.  And  this  defendant  doth  likewise  confess 
that  some,  though  very  few,  particular  persons  of  the 
wealthiest  or  ablest  parents  of  quality  of  boys,  which 
were  or  are  taught  at  the  said  school,  have  generally 
every  year  presented  this  defendant  with  some  bounty 
money  or  gratuity,  over  and  above  such  money  given 
at  entrance,  or  cock-pennies  as  aforesaid  ;  wherein  all 
persons  were  so  at  their  own  free  liberty,  and  acted  so 
variously  both  in  the  value  and  the  times,  that  this 
defendant  is  not  able  to  be  particular  in  this  respect. 
All  which  said  bounty  moneys  and  gratuities  this 
defendant  did  accept  in  good  manners,  and  out  of 
respect  unto  and  lest  he  should  by  a  refusal  disoblige 
the  persons  presenting  and  giving  of  the  same  to  him  ; 
for  ’tis  very  probable  if  this  defendant  had  refused  to 
the  same,  the  parties,  parents  or  guardians,  presenting 
or  giving,  or  ordering  the  same,  would  have  been 
angry  at,  or  have  censured  this  defendant’s  denial 
thereof.  And  this  defendant  doth  humbly  crave  leave 
to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  this  honourable  court, 
that  since  the  said  year  1674  until  this  present  time  he 
hath  discharged  his  duty  in  his  said  most  useful,  im¬ 
portant  and  laborious  office  of  schoolmaster  of  the 
said  school,  with  as  much  diligence,  integrity  and 
success  as  he  possibly  could  ;  he  having  been  so  in¬ 
defatigable  therein  as  to  have  risen,  for  the  most  part, 
since  his  having  been  master  of  the  said  school,  at 
about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  have 
been  with  the  boys  in  the  said  school  usually  by  six  of 
the  clock,  both  summer  and  winter,  till  about  two  years 
since,  when  for  the  preservation  of  his  health,  it  being 
impaired  by  age  and  hard  labour,  he  was  advised,  and 
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so  hath  practised,  to  begin  school  in  the  depth  of 
winter  only  at  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and 
this  defendant  also  hath,  for  most  part  of  the  said 
time  in  the  evenings,  made  it  a  great  part  of  his  business 
to  discover  how  the  several  boys  taught  in  the  said 
school  spent  their  time,  which  this  defendant’s  care 
and  industry  has  been  so  far  successful  ;  that  he  has 
generally  had  a  very  full  school,  and  more  considerable 
than  any  school  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  York,  or 
in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Cum¬ 
berland  or  Lancashire,  having  regard  to  the  qualities  and 
circumstances  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  taught  therein, 
the  said  school  consisting  of  not  only  [persons]  living 
and  born  in  the  said  town,  parish  and  neighbourhood, 
but  of  the  sons  of  several  gentlemen  and  others  of  very 
good  quality  and  ability  living  far  distant  ;  so  that 
there  have  gone  yearly  from  the  said  school,  since  this 
defendant,  P.  Wharton,  was  master  thereof,  not  only 
several  scholars  taught  by  this  defendant  unto  one  of 
the  universities  of  this  realm,  who  have  been  reputed 
upon  their  admission  there  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  as  well  and  often  better  instructed  in  grammar 
and  school  learning  than  any  or  the  most  coming  from 
other  schools  to  such  universities,  but,  likewise, 
several  other  boys  have  gone  into  other  places  after 
they  had  been  taught  in  the  said  school  by  this  defend¬ 
ant,  that  have  proved  very  eminent  men  in  their  several 
subsequent  stations  and  course  of  life.” 

Wharton  and  the  governors  plead,  moreover,  that 

gratifications  of  this  kind  are  “  practised  and  per¬ 
mitted  in  almost  all,  and  even  the  best  ordered  and 
endowed  schools  in  this  realm,  as  those  of  Westminster, 
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Eton  and  others.”  There  he  was  certainly  right  ;  but, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  can  we  unreservedly 
accept  the  further  assurance  that  “  he  doth  not  make 
nor  hath  made  in  his  method  of  teaching,  or  in  any  of 
his  deportment,  any  such  distinction  between  the  boys 
of  the  said  school  ”  ?  It  was,  in  effect,  a  difficulty 
many  centuries  old  ;  as  early  as  994  a.d.  it  had  been 
decreed  that  the  clergy,  already  sufficiently  endowed, 
should  keep  school  freely,  but  we  have  constant  medie¬ 
val  evidence  for  the  charging  of  fees.#  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  parents  found  it  worth  while  to  pay 
these  “  gratifications  ”  to  a  headmaster  of  Wharton’s 
efficiency  ;  and  the  governors  clinched  their  defence 
by  pointing  out  the  exceptional  numbers  of  the  school, 
not  only  natives  of  Sedbergh  but  also  “  very  many  and 
great  numbers  of  others,  sons  of  gentlemen  of  very 
good  quality  and  estates  ”  ;  which  gave  the  school  a 
“  greater  repute  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  schools 
in  the  said  county,  or  in  the  adjacent  or  neighbouring 
counties  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland  or  Cumberland.” 
This  prosperity,  in  fact,  broke  down  an  ancient  custom, 
by  which  a  day’s  holiday  had  been  granted  to  celebrate 
the  arrival  of  each  new  boy.  The  governors  decreed, 
in  1703,  “  whereas  by  the  great  flourishing  and  increase 
of  the  school,  and  the  expectation  and  custom  of  the 
scholars’  relations  of  having  a  play-day  at  each  entrance, 
and  at  other  occasional  vigils,  the  master  is  rendered 
very  uneasy  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  the 
governors  taking  the  same  into  consideration,  do  make 
an  order  that  no  play-days  shall  be  granted  for  the 
future  exceeding  one  afternoon  in  a  fortnight’s  time.” 

*  A.  F.  Leach,  Ed.  Charters  and  Documents,  1911,  pp.  36,  118. 
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In  The  Sedbergh  School  Register ,  pp.  660  IF.,  are 
several  letters  written  from  school  by  the  sons  of  Sir 
Daniel  Fleming  of  Rydal  Hall.  George  desires  his 
father’s  blessing,  and  a  new  hat  ;  his  present  headgear 
has  lasted  since  Easter  twelvemonth,  and  was  inferior 
from  the  first  to  those  of  his  schoolfellows.  James, 
craving  also  the  paternal  pardon  and  blessing,  is  trans¬ 
ported  at  the  kindness  of  the  master  and  usher  and, 
more  wonderful  still,  with  the  school  food,  which  “  I  find 
to  my  great  delight  in  all  particulars  infinightly  to  surpass 
my  expectations  ” — and  this  not  at  the  beginning,  but 
towards  the  end  of  term.  Around  Richard,  on  the  other 
hand,  shades  of  the  prison-house  have  already  closed  ; 
his  letter  and  his  father’s  deserve  full  reproduction  here. 

Oct.  the  5th,  1688.  Sir, — I  send  this  letter  as  an 
humble  suter  on  my  behalf  (though  it  doth  cause  me 
to  weep,  that  I  should  presume  to  write  in  this  manner), 
as  to  intreat  you  to  put  me  to  another  kind  of  employ¬ 
ment,  for  in  this  am  I  not  able  to  undergoe,  although  I 
daily  strive  by  my  utmost  endever,  yet  the  Master  am 
I  not  able  to  please,  but  daily  fear  me  saying,  ‘  what  a 
shame  is  it  for  you  to  let  yr  fellows  excell  you,’  which 
increases  my  sorrow,  and  alwayes  thinking  how  much  I 
displease  both  you  and  my  Master,  in  this  makes  me 
yt  I  can  scarce  tell  what  to  doe,  all  the  pains  yt  I  take 
doth  not  trouble  me  by  halfe  so  much  as  it.  Herein  do 
I  subscribe  myself,  as  in  duty  am  bound,— Yr  most 
obedient  son,  Rich.  Fleming.” 

The  father’s  reply  :  “  Rydal,  Oct.  10th,  1688.  Son 
Richard,— I  have  received  yr  letter,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
find  you  so  much  discouraged — let  me  advise  you  to 
pluck  up  a  good  heart,  and  to  use  your  best  endeavours 
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to  please  your  Master,  he  ordering  you  to  do  nothing 
but  what  will  prove  for  your  welfare.  Be  sure  you  obey 
your  Master’s  commands  patiently  ;  when  as  you  shall 
come  at  Xmas.,  I  will  hear  you  and  advise  you  for  the 
best.  Remember  me  to  yr  landlady.  You  did  very  well 
in  visiting  of  Sir  John  Otway  when  he  was  sick.  The 
Lord  bless  you,  Roger,  and  James. — Your  loveing father, 
Daniel  Fleming.  ‘  Be  not  weary  of  well  doing.’  ” 
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THOMAS  DWYER,  who  succeeded  Wharton 
in  1706,  had  already  made  his  mark  as  head¬ 
master  at  Pocklington  and  Leeds  Grammar 
Schools.  Under  the  next,  Dr.  Saunders,  the  school 
still  had  120  boys  ;  he  reigned  from  1709  to  1741,  and 
a  parent’s  letter  has  survived  which  throws  light  on 
the  boarding  system  in  1714.  “  Public  houses  take 
some  country  boys  at  about  £7  per  annum  ;  private 
at  £8,  £9  or  £ I0>  as  they  expect  to  be  kept.”  A  still 
more  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  their  studies 
by  the  terms  of  Lady  Betty  Hastings’s  will  (1739),  in 
which  she  prescribes  the  method  of  election  for  those 
Hastings  Exhibitions  which  she  had  founded  at  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  Twelve  northern  schools  were  to  have 
the  right  of  sending  “  one  poor  scholar  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  every  five  years,  of  competent  parts  and  re¬ 
markable  industry,  who  hath  applied  himself  to  the 
reading  of  Greek  authors  at  least  four  years.  The 
rectors  of  Barwick,  Spofforth,  Bolton  Percy,  and  the 
vicars  of  Leeds,  Ledsham,  Thorparch  and  Collingham, 
to  meet  at  the  best  mn  in  Aberford,  on  Thursday  in 
Whitsun  week,  before  eight  in  the  morning.  The  boys 
to  be  there  the  night  before.  They  are  to  begin  the 
exercises  at  eight.  The  same  to  be  part  of  an  oration  in 
Tully ,  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  lines  ;  and  part  of 
one  of  Demosthenes,  about  the  same  length  ;  and  two 
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or  three  verses  of  the  Latin  Testament  to  turn  into 
Greek.  This  for  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon,  two 
subjects  ;  one  of  practical  divinity  out  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  on  which  to  give  their  thoughts  in  Latin,  not 
fewer  than  eight  lines,  nor  more  than  twelve  ;  the 
other  a  thesis  for  two  distichs  of  verses.  All  to  be  on 
one  fair  sheet,  signed  by  the  boys.  The  electors  to 
return  ten  of  the  best  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  who  shall  choose  eight, 
which  eight  names  are  to  be  put  in  an  urn  by  the  Pro¬ 
vost,  and  the  first  five  drawn  chosen  scholars  ;  and 
though  this  method  of  choosing  by  lot  may  be  called 
by  some  superstition  or  enthusiasm,  yet  as  the  advice 
was  given  me  by  an  orthodox  and  pious  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  leaving  something  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  as  it  will  be  the  means  to  save  the  scholars 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey  to  Oxford,  under 
too  great  an  uncertainty  of  being  elected,  I  will  this 
method  of  balloting  be  for  ever  observed.” 

After  Saunders,  the  school  fell  into  bad  hands  again 
(1742).  Though  William  Broxholme  had  been  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  and  Master  of  Hawkeshead  Grammar 
School,  yet  the  governors  soon  found  themselves 
obliged  to  take  legal  advice  upon  his  behaviour.  One 
question  runs  :  “  Seeing  Mr.  Broxholme  does  not 
perform  the  office  and  place  of  a  schoolmaster,  can  the 
governors  detain  the  rent  received  till  he  perform  his 
office  ?  ”  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  another 
query  runs  :  “If  the  law  will  oblige  the  governors  to 
pay  the  annual  rents  to  Mr.  Broxholme,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  continued  negligence,  and  seeing  Mr.  Brox¬ 
holme  will  not  depart  from  his  chamber,  must  we  attend 
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on  him  there  to  pay  the  same  ?  ”  The  man  of  law  here, 
as  usual,  answered  with  great  caution.  “  I  observe  that 
the  master  is  chosen  for  life,  or  so  long  as  he  behaves 
himself  well,  whereby  he  has  gained  a  freehold  in  law 
from  which  he  can’t  be  removed  but  on  just  cause 
shown  in  some  of  His  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Record,  on 
proper  articles  to  be  exhibited  against  him.”  The  page 
of  instructions  which  follows,  setting  forth  the  only 
methods  of  procedure  possible  in  such  cases,  was  well 
calculated  to  restrain  the  governors  from  plunging  into 
the  legal  vortex  ;  and  in  1746  Broxholme  quitted  his 
freehold  and  this  world  together. 

His  successor,  Bateman,  was  the  third  of  the  great 
eighteenth-century  trio  of  headmasters.  “  During  his 
reign  of  thirty-six  years  he  turned  out  two  Senior 
Wranglers,  and  no  doubt  had  a  hand  in  the  making  of 
a  third,  besides  seventeen  Wranglers,  ten  of  them 
among  the  first  five  on  the  list  in  their  respective  years. 
And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  only  embraces  those 
Sedberghians  who  were  at  St.  John’s,  Trinity,  Christ’s, 
Magdalene  and  Sidney,  though  no  doubt  the  pick  of 
the  mathematicians  went  to  St.  John’s  .  .  .  Some,  at 
least,  of  his  high  Wranglers  were  largely  indebted  to 
Dawson  for  their  places.” 

John  Dawson  is  a  picturesque  figure,  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  of  that  time  and  place.  His  father  was  a  small 
yeoman,  or  “  statesman,”  tilling  a  farm  in  Garsdale 
parish  worth  £ 10  or  £12  a  year.  John  himself  herded 
the  sheep  on  the  fells,  borrowed  books,  and  learned 
enough  out  in  the  heather,  or  by  the  fireside  at  home, 
to  become  an  itinerant  schoolmaster,  “  staying  two  or 
three  months  at  a  time  at  a  farmhouse,  and  teaching 
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the  children  of  the  neighbourhood.”  In  1756,  when 
Dawson  was  twenty-two,  three  young  men  destined 
for  Cambridge  came  and  took  lodgings  at  Garsdale  in 
order  to  read  with  him  during  the  summer  ;  one  of 
these  was  Richard  Sedgwick,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Dent 
and  father  of  the  celebrated  Cambridge  professor, 
Adam  Sedgwick.  Another  equally  distinguished  pupil 
in  later  years  was  George  Butler,  afterwards  Headmaster 
of  Harrow  and  Dean  of  Gloucester.  His  son,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Butler,  paid  a  generous  tribute  nearly  a  century  after¬ 
wards  to  “  the  remarkable  mathematician  and  ohilo- 

x 

sopher  who  turned  out  thirteen  Senior  Wranglers.  In 
June  [1792]  my  father  went  to  read  with  him,  being 
just  under  eighteen.  The  terms  were  5s.  a  week  for  the 
best  teaching  in  England.  At  the  inn  he  paid  is.  6 d.  a 
week  for  lodging,  10 d.  a  day  for  dinner,  and  2d.  a  day 
for  breakfast  *  Yet,  before  the  days  when  he  charged 
these  terms  to  George  Butler,  Dawson  had  risen  a 
great  deal  in  the  world.  Soon  after  his  tutorship  of 
Richard  Sedgwick,  he  went  off  as  assistant  to  a  Lan¬ 
caster  surgeon,  and  picked  up  enough  to  enable  him  to 
set  up  as  an  unlicensed  practitioner  at  Sedbergh.  Here 
he  saved  £100,  sewed  the  cash  into  the  lining  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  tramped  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
hard  as  long  as  his  money  held  out.  The  knowledge 
thus  gained  increased  his  practice  at  Sedbergh  ;  he 
had  soon  saved  £300,  with  which  he  went  to  London, 
took  his  diploma,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
leading  mathematicians.  Coming  back  for  the  second 
time,  he  found  himself  in  still  greater  request  as  a 
doctor,  and  gradually  made  such  a  name  as  mathematical 
*  Graham,  Harrow  Life  of  H.  M.  Butler,  p.  7. 
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teacher  that  students  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts 
of  England.  “  His  charge  for  instruction  was  only 
five  shillings  per  week,  for  which  sum  he  would  teach 
for  as  many  hours  as  his  pupils  would  work.  .  .  .  Be¬ 
tween  1781  and  1794  he  counted  eight  Senior  Wranglers 
among  his  pupils,”  with  two  or  three  others  in  other 
years,  and  many  other  able  men  who  took  less  brilliant 
degrees,  among  whom  was  Adam  Sedgwick.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  had  a  great  admiration  for  his  old  master,  and 
has  left  a  description  of  his  features  and  his  character 
which  may  be  read  on  p.  196  of  Platt’s  Sedbergh  or  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Dawson  went 
on  teaching  up  to  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  lived 
eight  years  longer. 

His  work  at  Sedbergh  must  have  been  a  great  rein¬ 
forcement  to  Dr.  Bateman,  whose  attainments  were 
mostly  classical.  He  had  preached  a  Latin  sermon 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1745,  and  had 
published  it  under  the  title  of  Condo  ad  Clerum.  “  It 
is  a  most  learned  work,  and  copiously  illustrated  by 
quotations  from  numberless  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
He  published  this  Concio,  and  largely  increased  its  sale 
by  making  his  upper  boys  buy  it.  He  had  a  high  opinion 
of  it  himself,  and  whenever  any  doubt  arose  about  a 
Latin  word  or  phrase,  he  would  stifle  further  dis¬ 
cussion  by  saying  :  *  It  must  be  right  ;  you  will  find 
it  so  in  the  Clerumd  ”  Thus  he  went  on  prosperously 
for  some  twenty-six  years  ;  but  the  succeeding  ten 
years  of  his  reign  seem  to  have  been  disastrous.  John 
Dawson  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1772  :  “Dr.  Bateman  has 
the  gout  at  present,  which  has  kept  him  from  the 
school  for  some  time  ;  but  indeed  he  cannot  be  much 
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wanted  there,  the  whole  of  the  scholars  amounting  now 
to  only  twenty-four  or  twenty-five.  Mr.  Bateman  sets 
off  for  Cambridge  to-morrow.  People  here  have  made 
very  free  with  him.  He  has  twice  been  pulled  by  the 
nose,  besides  being  very  rudely  treated  in  other  ways. 
But  this  is  all  of  his  own  acquiring.” 

Yet  there  must  have  been  some  life  still  left  in  the 
school  ;  otherwise,  after  Bateman’s  death  in  1782,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  report  that  it  had 
“  much  decreased  ”  under  his  successor.  This  was  one 
Christopher  Hull,  Third  Wrangler,  but  suffering  under 
a  lamentable  “  incompitency  to  teach  Latin  and 
Greek.”  The  governors  were  moved  to  interfere  ;  they 
requested  him  “  to  give  ,£100  to  another  master,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  school  himself, 
which  he  refusing,  they  offered  it  again,  and  threatened 
if  he  refused  they  would  take  a  portion  themselves  for 
a  new  master,  and  take  measures  to  remove  him.”  But 
they  were  doubtless  met,  like  their  predecessors,  by 
the  barrier  of  the  headmaster’s  “  freehold  in  law,”  so 
long  as  his  shortcomings  were  not  gross  enough  to 
provoke  forcible  intervention  from  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  far-off  St.  John’s.  All  this  time,  Hull  was 
rector,  first  of  a  Lancashire  and  then  of  a  Hertford¬ 
shire  living,  and  “  Quaker  speakers  were  allowed  to 
preach  ”  even  in  the  great  room  of  the  school  at  Sed- 
bergh,  an  enormity  far  more  provocative  in  those  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  mere  neglect  of 
school  work.  “  The  late  Canon  Shepherd,  who  was  at 
Sedbergh  under  him,  and  died  about  thirty-five  years 
ago  [i i.e .,  about  1874]  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  was 
wont  to  relate  that  the  headmaster  would  come  in  on 
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a  fine  morning  and  say,  *  Boys,  which  would  you  like 
to  do — stay  in  and  work,  or  go  shooting  on  the  Riggs  ?  ’ 
The  answer  never  varied.”  He  fell  down  dead  in  the 
street  in  1799.  His  successor,  Stevens,  though  he  also 
was  a  Wrangler  and  Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  brought  the 
school  from  bad  to  worse.  The  governors  took  counsel’s 
opinion,  pointing  out  that  “  he,  excepting  for  a  very 
short  period,  and  that  long  ago,  never  had  an  usher, 
and  for  years  together  had  the  school  locked  up, 
teaching  entirely  in  his  own  house  a  few  boys,  scarcely 
ever  amounting  to  ten,  and  most  of  them  boarders  and 
lodgers  with  him.”  At  different  times  the  school  was 
officially  visited  by  two  Fellows  of  St.  John’s,  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
as  diocesan  and  ex  officio  visitor  ;  but  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done.  Moreover,  there  was  evidently  another 
side  to  Stevens.  William  Crackanthorpe,  Wordsworth’s 
cousin  and  himself  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
always  regretted  that  he  had  been  removed  from  Sed- 
bergh  to  a  school  at  Windsor.  “  The  utmost  liberty 
was  allowed  in  the  time  and  place  of  preparing  lessons 
— they  might  be  learnt  on  the  fells,  or  by  the  river-side  ; 
but,  if  not  known,  there  remained  no  alternative  but 
the  severest  flogging.”  Adam  Sedgwick,  another  of  his 
pupils,  characterised  him  as  “  an  excellent  scholar,  and 
a  good  social  and  domestic  man,  though  there  is 
something  about  him  which  I  neither  like  nor 
understand.”  His  severity  deepened  into  cruelty  ; 
eccentric  and  careless  he  had  always  been,  and  when 
he  died  in  1819  there  was  not  a  single  boarder  at  the 
school. 

Henry  Wilkinson,  Second  Wrangler  and  second 
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Smith’s  Prizeman,  had  abilities  which  extorted  admira¬ 
tion  even  from  Whewell,  and  an  excellent  character. 
He  found  a  school  of  eight  day-boys,  raised  it  at  one 
time  to  fifty,  and  left  forty  at  his  death  in  1838.  The 
next  headmaster  came  into  office  five  months  later  ; 
meanwhile  the  school  was  ruled  by  an  eccentric  genius 
who  had  worked  as  substitute  for  the  second  master 
for  part  of  1837.  This  was  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  poet’s 
eldest  son,  always  dreamy  and  unpractical  and  now  a 
confirmed  drunkard,  but  described  by  one  who  met 
him  in  his  worst  and  latest  years  as  charming  even  in 
his  intoxication  and  in  his  indescribably  neglected 
dress  ;  “  you  could  not  help  seeing  he  was  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman.”  At  Sedbergh,  “  having  to  deal  with  a 
superior  class  of  boys  ”  to  those  with  whom  he  had  failed 
at  his  own  private  school  near  Ambleside,“  he  acquitted 
himself  surprisingly  well.”  So  writes  Dr.  Richard 
Garnett  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ;  yet 
this  agreeable  surprise  must  have  depended  greatly 
upon  what  had  previously  been  expected  from  the 
amiable  and  irresponsible  man  of  letters.  The  Sedbergh 
boys  were  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  portentous  length 
of  their  diminutive  headmaster’s  swallow-tails,  and 
amused  themselves  with  pinning  them  together  and 
ornamenting  them  with  paper,  “  whereupon  inex¬ 
tinguishable  laughter  arose,  in  which  the  victim  heartily 
joined.”  But  this  interregnum  was  brief ;  and  the 
school  was  soon  under  very  exceptionally  able  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  j.  H.  Evans,  Third 
Wrangler  and  Tenth  Classic. 

Evans  was,  for  our  present  purpose,  something 
more  than  a  scholar  ;  his  quiet  manner  and  appearance 
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concealed  great  determination.  He  told  the  boys 
plainly  at  once  that  they  had  a  bad  reputation  for  in¬ 
discipline,  and  that  he  intended  to  cure  this  by  severity 
if  all  other  methods  failed.  He  kept  his  word  ;  and,  after 
a  few  floggings  and  expulsions,  he  had  the  best  school 
in  the  North  ;  the  numbers  rose  to  over  a  hundred, 
and  its  list  of  University  honours  is  even  more  striking. 
Canon  J.  M.  Wilson,  Senior  Wrangler  and  Headmaster 
of  Clifton,  writes  that  his  father,  seeing  how  his  two 
sons  had  got  to  the  end  of  their  tether  at  a  local  gram¬ 
mar-school,  “  wrote  to  the  tutors  of  his  old  college, 
St.  John’s  at  Cambridge,  to  inquire  what  schools  were 
then  sending  up  the  best-taught  boys.  They  replied, 
if  I  remember  right,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury  and  Sedbergh. 
T.he  terms  of  the  first  two  were  beyond  his  means,  and 
therefore  he  wrote  to  Evans  at  Sedbergh.  ...  I  have 
a  memorandum  that  in  1856  there  were  twelve  boys  in 
the  highest  class — sixty-nine  was  the  total  number  of 
the  school — eleven  took  honours  at  one  of  the  two 
Universities,  and  the  twelfth  was  a  doctor.  In  Evans’s 
nineteen  years  he  turned  out  twenty-three  Wranglers, 
and  sixteen  First-class  Classics.  It  is  a  marvellous 
record  for  so  small  a  school.”  Canon  Wilson  elsewhere 
records  that  he  and  his  rival,  J.  W.  Longmire,  each  took 
UP  3>00°  lines  of  repetition  for  one  of  Evans’s  examina¬ 
tions,  and  neither  of  them  made  a  mistake.  Both  got 
scholarships  at  St.  John’s  in  the  same  year,  and  Long¬ 
mire  became  Third  Classic  and  Chancellor’s  Medallist. 
To  Evans’s  further  honour  be  it  recorded  that,  when 
his  old  pupils  presented  him  with  a  sum  of  money 
before  his  retirement,  he  devoted  it  to  the  building  of 
a  market-hall  and  reading-room  for  the  town.  Some 
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interesting  reminiscences  of  Sedbergh  life  in  these 
days  (1844-1847)  were  contributed  to  The  Sedberghian 
of  July  1921  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Tatham.  He  writes  :  “  I 
went  to  the  school  in  the  beginning  of  February  1844, 
leaving  Euston  at  8-30  in  the  evening  of  Monday  by 
the  mail,  and  reaching  Lancaster  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning — the  railway  ended  there.  A  three-horse 
coach  took  me  to  Sedbergh,  reaching  that  place  at  about 
11  o’clock.  The  hills  and  the  country  were  covered  with 
snow  ;  the  coach  going  down  the  slippery  hill  from 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  often  proceeded  sideways  ;  I  thought 
it  would  upset.  .  .  .  There  was  a  pleasing  custom  of 
making  every  new  boy  roll  for  about  twenty  yards  in 
the  snow  and  be  pelted  with  snowballs  ;  I  do  not 
know  how  or  why  I  escaped.  The  first  news  I  heard  was 
that  the  man  who  was  bringing  coals  to  the  school 
from  Kirkby  Stephen  had  perished  the  preceding 
night  in  the  snow.  .  .  . 

“  Once  Mr.  Evans  was  very  angry  when  he  saw  a 
crowd  of  town  boys  gazing  up  at  some  flags  we  had 
pushed  out  from  the  windows  in  our  bedrooms,  with 
large  letters  on  the  flags  saying,  ‘  Great  Anti-Rice 
League — No  more  Rice  ”  ;  Mrs.  Evans  had  given  us 
too  many  rice  puddings.  I  do  not  think  we  had  any 
regular  games  ;  often  on  half-holidays  we  used  to  go 
out  to  tea  (with  accessories)  at  a  little  hotel  about  five 
miles  distant  on  the  way  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  kept  by 
a  Mrs.  Rigg.” 

With  Evans’s  successor  we  come  to  the  latest  swing 
of  the  pendulum — and,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope, 
the  last.  If  the  latter-nineteenth-century  changes  in 
British  education  have  not  fulfilled  all  that  was  expected 
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of  them,  they  have  at  least  rendered  impossible, 
it  may  confidently  be  hoped,  such  stories  as  those  of 
distempered  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  flagon-wager,  of 
nose-tweaked  Dr.  Bateman,  of  Hartley  Coleridge’s 
swallow-tails  and  dipsomania,  and  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Day’s  disastrous  reign.  Day,  elected  in  1861,  had  been 
Fifth  Wrangler  and  Ninth  Classic  ;  moreover,  he  had 
put  before  the  governing  body  of  St.  John’s  College 
a  testimonial  of  efficiency  as  under-master  at  a  respect¬ 
able  school  ;  yet  by  mere  professional  incapacity  and 
neglect  he  reduced  the  school,  in  a  few  years,  almost 
to  nothing.  The  actual  words  of  the  inspector  sent  in 
1867  to  report  on  this  and  other  northern  schools  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  II  ;  it  shows  a  state  of  things, 
within  the  memory  of  living  men,  which  is  almost 
incredible.  The  upshot  of  this  inquiry  was  a  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  school.  The  appointment  of  the  headmaster 
was  no  longer  vested  in  St.  John’s,  and  the  time- 
honoured  abuse  of  cock-penny  was  swept  away.  It  had 
become,  by  this  time,  a  regularly-required,  if  not 
regularly-paid,  charge  of  a  guinea  to  the  headmaster 
and  half  a  guinea  to  the  usher  ;  the  boys  tendered 
their  present  in  person,  and  the  headmaster  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  by  granting  a  whole  holiday.  Mr.  Day  was 
pensioned  off  ;  and  in  his  stead  the  governors  elected 
the  Rev.  F.  Heppenstall,  who  had  already  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  headmaster  of  the  Perse  School  at 
Cambridge. 

It  is  with  Heppenstall  that  the  modern  history  of 
Sedbergh  School  may  be  said  to  begin.  His  arrival 
gave  an  immediate  impulse  which  has  never  slackened 
since  ;  and  Hart  himself  never  let  his  hearers  forget 
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what  the  school  had  owed  to  his  predecessor.  Heppen- 
stall  was  a  singularly  stimulating  and  successful  classical 
teacher  after  the  Cambridge  tradition,  and  of  unwearied 
activity.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  Sed- 
berghians,  Professor  Lyde,  said  without  exaggeration 
at  a  School  House  supper  that  he  “  had  seen  one 
headmaster  die  for  the  school,  and  another  living  for 
it.”  And  again,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Hart  after  her 
husband’s  death,  “  I  saw  him  [Heppenstall]  work 
himself  literally  into  his  grave  for  Sedbergh,  using 
gifts  which  your  husband  had  not,  but  which  were 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  school  in  1875.  He  did 
save  it  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life  ;  and  he  died  just  when 
he  could  do  no  more  for  it  ;  and  you  two  came  and 
made  the  school.  But  it  could  not  have  been  ‘  made,’ 
even  by  your  husband’s  goodness,  if  it  had  not  first 
been  ‘  saved.’  ”  Heppenstall  was  already  in  the  grip 
of  an  incurable  disease  when  he  came  to  Sedbergh  ; 
this  not  only  lamed  his  wider  activities,  but  made  him 
sometimes  irritable  and  apparently  unsympathetic. 
Yet,  in  four  years,  he  multiplied  the  numbers  of  the 
school  by  nearly  ten,  and  entirely  reorganised  both 
the  work  and  the  discipline.  But  all  this  was  only  a 
beginning  :  Hart  found  a  school  where  “  cricket  was 
played  fitfully  on  an  exiguous  ground  ;  during  the 
winter  terms  some  exercise  was  obtained  from  what 
one  who  played  it  describes  as  a  ‘  mongrel  game  ’  of 
football.  There  was  no  organised  running.  Very  few 
boys  thought  of  spending  an  afternoon  on  the  fells. 
There  was  no  prefectorial  system. ”*  In  one  sense, 

*  “  H.  G.  Hart.”  A  sermon  preached  in  Sedbergh  School  Chapel 
by  the  headmaster  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  1921. 
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however,  perhaps  even  Professor  Lyde’s  testimonial  fails 
to  do  Heppenstall  justice  ;  in  ten  more  years  he  might 
have  made  the  school  as  remarkable  in  one  way  as  it 
afterwards  became  in  another.  There  is  every  reason 
to  surmise  that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  Sedbergh 
would  have  become  what  it  was  under  Evans,  a  sort 
of  second  Shrewsbury,  distinguished  in  scholarship 
beyond  all  proportion  to  its  numbers.  But  he  died 
suddenly  and  tragically  at  Newark,  on  his  way  home 
from  consulting  a  London  specialist  ;  and  his  most 
distinguished  classical  pupil,  William  Gimson,  who 
was  often  discussed  as  a  possible  Senior  Classic,  died 
equally  tragically  a  year  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  It 
was  for  Hart  to  set  the  school  upon  an  entirely  new 
foundation,  greater  even  than  the  Shrewsbury  tradition, 
if  it  be  true  that  life  is  more  than  literature,  and  that 
the  art  of  arts  is  that  of  forming  men’s  characters. 


no 


X 


OF  the  charm  of  Sedbergh — the  valleys  of  Raw- 
theyand  Lune— it  is  difficult  to  speak.  Its  first 
delight,  to  the  southerner  or  the  town-dweller, 
is  in  its  wildness  and  simplicity  :  modern  taste,  over- 
refined  in  some  directions,  loves  nothing  more  than 
to  lose  itself  for  a  while  in  any  “  very  poor  and  bar¬ 
barous  country,  where  the  folk  are  rough  and  the  nature 
is  wild  ” — in  comparison,  at  least,  with  Piccadilly  or 
Hampstead. #  The  increasing  sternness  of  the  scenery 
as  we  approach  Tebay,  and  then  that  inhospitable  and 
unforgettable  desolation  of  Low  Gill  in  the  gloom  of 
an  autumn  evening,  prepare  the  newcomer  for  a  fresh 
life,  in  which  the  very  gloom  will  be  as  bracing  as  a 
cold  bath,  and  the  sunshine  doubly  welcome.  The 
valley  opens  out  and  softens  at  Sedbergh  itself  ;  but, 
even  there,  Winder  rises  straight  up  from  the  town  to 
1,500  feet,  with  a  continuous  succession  of  still  higher 
moors  and  summits  behind  ;  and,  all  along  the  eastern 
horizon,  lie  the  limestone  fells  which  Ruskin  had  loved 
from  childhood,  and  which  he  always  kept  in  his  mind 
as  a  standard  of  comparison  with  Switzerland  itself. 
Baugh  Fell,  over  which  the  distant  shadows  chase 
each  other  all  through  the  summer  day,  is  one  of  those 

*  “  My  uncle,  Dr.  Ralph  Tatham,  who  was  Master  of  St.  John’s 
College,  told  me  that  someone  once  asked  why  they  ever  selected 
Sedbergh  as  a  place  for  a  school.  The  reply  was  :  Propter  extremam 
loci  barbariem  ”  (C.  M.  Tatham’s  Reminiscences,  l.c.). 
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“  limestone  levels  round  Ingleborough  ”  which  he 
describes  in  Praeterita,  “  exposed  to  drift  of  rain 
under  violent,  nearly  constant,  wind,”  and  therefore 
so  much  more  rich  in  streams  than  the  corresponding 
ridges  of  the  Jura.  “  For  all  their  losing  themselves  and 
hiding,  and  intermitting,  their  presence  is  distinctly 
felt  on  a  Yorkshire  moor  ;  one  sees  the  places  they  have 
been  in  yesterday,  the  wells  where  they  will  flow  after 
the  next  shower  ;  and  a  tricklet  here  at  the  bottom  of 
a  crag,  or  a  tinkle  there  from  the  top  of  it,  is  always 
making  one  think  whether  this  is  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Aire,  or  rootlets  of  Ribble,  or  beginnings  of  Bolton 
Strid,  or  threads  of  silver  which  are  to  be  spun  into 
Tees.” 

Sedbergh  town  straggles  along  the  foot  of  the  hill 
in  a  single  protracted  street  with  half-a-dozen  subsidiary 
lanes  or  entries  ;  and,  in  the  wide  rolling  stretch  of 
pasture  between  these  dwellings  and  the  river,  boarding¬ 
houses  and  chapel  and  library  and  cricket-pavilion 
are  grouped,  in  a  great  circle  which  meets  in  the  central 
mass  of  classrooms  and  halls  as  a  ring  meets  at  the 
signet-stone.  The  town  is  a  typical  north-country 
market  town  ;  the  people  typically  northern,  either 
mountain  farmers  and  peasants  themselves,  or  descended 
from  such  a  stock  ;  and  the  mountain  flowers  grow 
almost  at  their  doors.  When  Hart,  debating  whether  to 
stake  his  life’s  work  upon  this  place,  climbed  up  Winder 
and  was  tempted  by  the  parsley-fern  into  an  Everlasting 
Yes,  there  was  no  real  caprice  in  such  a  choice.  These 
hills  and  this  hill-folk  were  fit  surroundings  for  the  ideal 
school  that  was  more  or  less  clearly  in  his  mind  ;  and 
to  him,  in  after  years,  there  was  daily-increasing 
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significance  in  those  words  of  the  Psalmist  :  “  I  will 
lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh 
my  help.  The  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem  ;  even  so 
standeth  the  Lord  round  about  his  people,  from  this 
time  forth  for  evermore.”  No  master,  I  think,  who  has 
ever  taught  at  Sedbergh  has  failed  to  respond,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  that  peculiar  genius  of  the  place. 

And  few  boys  but  have  been  even  consciously  affected 
by  it.  Here  is  the  freest  playground  in  all  England  ; 
the  whole  earth  is  a  playground,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
stretch.  The  hours  of  freedom  from  classroom  or 
playing-field — too  few,  perhaps,  anywhere  under 
modern  organisation — are  more  numerous  and  fruitful 
here  than  in  most  schools.  Apart  from  the  still  more 
beautiful  Lune  close  by,  the  Rawthey  runs  almost 
within  a  stone-throw,  with  delicious  alternation  of 
pool  and  rapid  in  summer,  and  comparable  in  autumn 
to  Clough’s  Highland  river, 

Where,  over  a  ledge  of  granite 

Into  a  granite  basin  the  amber  torrent  descended. 

The  Alpine  globe-flower  grows  in  the  meadows, 
and  other  Alpine  flowers  higher  up  ;  ravens  still 
breed  on  the  higher  cliffs,  and  the  peregrine  falcon  on 
Cautley  Spout,  which,  in  full  water,  is  a  cataract 
worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  ;  and  the  miniature  gorge  of 
Hebblethwaite  Ghyll  would  be  famous  in  any  southern 
county.  It  was  character  that  Arnold  and  Temple  had 
aimed  at  ;  Hart’s  first  aim  was  to  form  his  own  charac¬ 
ter  and  those  around  him  ;  and  here  the  character  of 
the  country  fell  in  exactly  with  his  ideal.  The  district 
has  long  been  a  stronghold  of  Quakerism  ;  there  are 
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few  more  interesting  relics  of  seventeenth-century 
society,  in  an  unpretending  way,  than  the  Friends’ 
Meeting  House  secluded  among  the  fields  that  lie  to 
the  west  of  the  town.  Those  who  revisit  these,  hills 
after  a  long  absence  will  best  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  new  and  old  school  mottoes — Dura  virum  nutrix 
— Spartam  nactus  es,  hanc  exorna.  Hart  went  thither  in 
the  spirit  of  Temple’s  advice  to  A.  G.  Butler  :  “  not 
to  Icok  back  :  to  do  your  best,  your  very  best,  each 
day  as  it  comes.”  It  is  most  significant  that  one  of  his 
first  resolutions  was  that  he  would  never  critically 
discuss  his  staff  or  his  neighbours,  even  in  private 
with  his  wife,  except  under  some  special  and  compelling 
reason.  There  came  out  Temple’s  and  Bradley’s  prin¬ 
ciple  of  loyalty  to  authority,  so  long  as  the  person  was 
fit  to  be  left  at  all  in  his  authoritative  position.  Many, 
even  among  great  headmasters,  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  making  less  allowance  for  their  col¬ 
leagues  than  for  their  pupils  ;  Hart’s  self-denying  ordi¬ 
nance  saved  him  for  ever  from  that  danger.  And  this, 
among  other  things,  enabled  him  to  demand  from 
masters  and  boys  what  would  have  been  impossible 
if  he  had  not  himself  led  the  way.  If  he  did  so  much  to 
give  character  to  this  school,  it  was  because  he  went 
thither  in  the  spirit  of  Temple’s  words  to  another 
grammar  school  :  “We  are  bound  to  think  of  the 
school  not  only  as  a  place  where  the  understanding  is 
to  be  cultivated,  but  as  a  place  where  the  principles  on 
which  the  life  shall  be  hereafter  regulated  are  to  be 
stamped  upon  the  soul.”*  And  here  Hart’s  own 
labours  have  met  with  a  recognition  as  generous  as 
*  Frederick  Temple,  vol.  i,  p.  349. 
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that  which  he  himself  accorded  to  his  predecessor. 
In  the  words  of  the  present  headmaster  of  Sedbergh, 
“  we  who  have  succeeded  him,  in  spite  of  our  different 
views  on  details,  and  in  spite  of  the  changes  which 
we  have  naturally  made  in  his  system  from  time  to 
time,  have  all  recognised,  through  these  two-and- 
twenty  years,  the  essential  necessity  of  keeping  the 
peculiar  character  which  he  stamped  upon  the  school.” 
And  these  words  may  fitly  be  complemented  by  others 
from  that  funeral  sermon  which  he  preached  to  the 
boys  in  1921  :  “  What  Mr.  Hart  did  for  us  was  to 
mould  Sedbergh ’s  character,  and  to  give  us  the  spirit 
by  which  this  school  lives.  You  have  often  listened  to 
the  prayer,  ‘  that  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  lovely 
and  of  good  report,  may  here  for  ever  flourish  and 
abound  ’  ;  it  was  his  work  to  weave  those  things  into 
the  fabric  of  Sedbergh  life.” 

There  were  considerable  difficulties  at  first,  which 
leave  their  mark  even  on  the  minutes  of  the  governors’ 
meetings.*  When  Heppenstall  came,  the  headmaster’s 
house  was  unfit  for  habitation,  and  the  new  head  had 
to  go  into  lodgings.  He  had  a  single  “modern  language 
master,  who  comes  to  us  on  Saturdays  only.”  But  in  less 
than  two  years  he  had  attracted  fifty-three  boarders, 
having  started  with  none  at  all ;  early  in  1878  the  present 
School  House  was  completed  ;  Heppenstall  offered  to 
build  a  swimming  bath  at  his  own  expense  (a  plan  which 
was  postponed  “  for  the  present  ”) ;  and  the  vice-chair¬ 
man  hoped,  at  a  governors’  meeting,  that  the  school 
would  soon  number  300  boys.  One  of  Hart’s  first 

*  I  am  much  indebted  here  to  the  long  series  of  notes  from  the 
earlier  governors’  meetings  with  which  Mr.  Weech  has  kindly  sup¬ 
plied  me. 
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acts  had  been  to  induce  the  governors  to  rent  a  house 
for  a  sanatorium  in  case  of  need  ;  and,  a  fortnight  after 
his  first  term  had  begun,  this  need  came  ;  there  was 
a  serious  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever.  He  had  also  in¬ 
stituted  regular  football  under  Rugby  rules  ;  and  here, 
in  this  first  term,  came  the  only  really  serious  accident 
that  has  ever  occurred  on  the  school  field  at  Sedbergh. 

The  school  struggled  upwards.  There  had  been 
ninety-one  when  Heppenstall  died  ;  the  unavoidable 
interregnum  was  necessarily  disadvantageous,  and  Hart 
had  only  eighty-five  in  his  first  midsummer  term.  The 
records  of  numbers  are  illuminating  ;  in  1881  there 
were  88  ;  1882,  94  ;  1883, 114  ;  1884, 120  ;  1885,  123  ; 
1886,  148;  1887,  151  ;  1888,  156;  1889,  160;  1890, 
178  ;  1891,  193  ;  1892,  202.  He  never  cared  to  go  far 
beyond  two  hundred,  as  a  matter  of  personal  policy. 

From  Hart’s  earliest  arrival,  he  at  once  laid  his  finger 
on  the  lack  of  entrance  scholarships  ;  and,  to  set  the 
governors  an  example,  he  created  one  himself  by 
allowing  deductions  from  his  boarding  fees.  The  same 
self-denying  ordinance  was  accepted  by  Bernard  Wilson, 
who  had  come  from  Rossall  in  1876  at  Heppenstall’s 
appointment,  and  who,  with  B.  H.  Tower,  appointed 
six  years  later,  did  as  admirable  work  in  his  assistant 
sphere  as  Hart  was  doing  in  his  headmastership.  The 
following  disjointed  extracts  chosen  from  summaries 
of  the  governors’  minutes  will  tell  their  own  tale. 

“  Jan.  1880.  H.G.H.  made  regulation  that  if  boy 
was  kept  away  without  his  sanction,  he  should  not  be 
readmitted  without  H.G.H.’s  leave.  H.G.H.  secured 
more  rigid  limits  for  age  of  admission  ;  ‘  minimum 
age  of  eleven  years.’  Also  ‘  minimum  standard  of 
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entrance  be  raised  in  the  case  of  boys  of  fifteen  years 
old  and  upwards.’  H.G.H.  asked  for  a  carpenter, — 
put  off.  Mrs.  Worsley  appointed  as  ‘  caretaker  of 
sanatorium  ’  at  45.  per  week. 

“  Oct.  1880.  Local  committee  to  assist  H.G.H.  to 
find  field  for  football. 

“  April  1881.  On  April  9th  three  boys  were  elected 
to  entrance  scholarships  offered  by  housemasters. 

“  Aug.  1881.  H.G.H. ’s  annual  report,  1880-81. 

‘  During  the  past  year,  with  the  unanimous  concur¬ 
rence  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  entrusted  a  modified 
form  of  monitorial  authority  to  the  Sixth  Form, 
which,  with  due  limitations,  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
desirable  for  the  sound  management  of  boys.  ...  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  the  governors  were  able  to  fit 
“  Big  School  ”...  with  seats.  ...  We  are  ...  . 
practically  deprived  of  what  might  prove  a  valuable 
auxiliary  means  of  teaching  and  interesting  boys. 

“  July  1882.  ‘  The  new  piece  of  cricket  field  is  still 
quite  useless  for  cricket  .  .  .  the  ground  is  improperly 
drained.’ 

“  H.G.H. ’s  report,  April  1883,  urges  that  Sedbergh 
should  admit  at  reduced  charges  ‘  boys  who  have  very 
highly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Local  exami¬ 
nations  held  by  the  Universities.’  Thinks  it  is  allowed 
by  para.  65  of  scheme.  Allowed  by  governors  for  not 
more  than  two  boys  in  the  school  at  any  one  time. 

“  Jan.  1886.  H.G.H.  suggests  fifteen  weeks’  holidays 
instead  of  fourteen  ;  governors  refuse  suggestion. 

“  April  1889.  Football  field  plotted  out  for  building 
purposes  :  H.G.H.  authorised  to  negotiate  for  renting, 
and,  failing  that,  to  collect  subscriptions  to  purchase  it. 
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“Jan.  1891.  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  with 
Vicar  for  purchase  of  football  field  (ten  acres)  for 
£3,503.  H.G.H.  gives  £500  of  this  and  has  raised 
subscriptions  for  £1,000  ;  F.S.P.  gives  £500. 

“  July  1891.  Purchase  of  football  field  completed.” 

Details  of  this  kind  suggest,  but  only  dimly,  the 
drudgery  that  goes  to  the  making  of  an  efficient  school  : 
Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem  !  To  give 
fuller  details  of  the  work  which  has  worn  out  more 
than  one  hard  worker  would  only  weary  the  reader. 
In  1892  Hart  did  in  fact  break  down  under  his  labours, 
and  had  to  spend  a  term  away  from  the  school,  in 
Switzerland.  But  by  that  time  he  had  already  imprinted 
a  special  character  upon  the  school  ;  he  had  a  loyal 
ana  devoted  staff,  and  the  system  did  not  permanently 
suffer.  He  had  brought  the  plant  that  he  most  cherished 
into  a  new  and  receptive  soil  ;  it  had  taken  firm  root  ; 
and  here  was  a  new  and  healthy  variety,  if  not  exactly 
a  new  species,  come  to  stay  and  spread.  Paul  planted, 
Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase.  The 
question  of  personal  originality  is  apt  to  occupy  far 
too  much  of  our  thoughts  ;  valuable  as  real  individu¬ 
ality  always  is,  yet  we  are  often  most  useful  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  society  where  we  are  least  original. 

It  is  with  Temple,  if  not  already  with  Arnold,  that 
we  may  mark  the  end  of  a  phase  natural  to  English 
education,  as  it  is  natural  to  the  history  of  education 
in  general  the  phase  at  which  the  importance  of  the 
teacher  becomes  merged  in  that  of  the  school  tradition. 
In  the  early  growth  of  European  universities,  Abelard 
marks  that  phase  ]  pupils  flocked  to  him  wheresoever 
he  chose  to  teach  ;  but  his  longer  connection  with 
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Paris  helped  to  make  Paris  still  more  truly,  what  it  had 
already  begun  to  be,  a  thinking-shop  to  which  masters 
and  pupils  inevitably  gravitated,  and  which  soon  de¬ 
veloped  a  framework  of  traditions  by  which  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  teachers  were  more  or  less  moulded.  Arnold 
was  like  Abelard  in  his  stimulus  and  power  of  personal 
influence  ;  pupils  would  have  come  to  him  anywhere  ; 
and,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  might  have 
passed  across  Europe  like  a  comet,  trailing  a  cloud  of 
disciples  behind  him.  Temple,  with  less  originality  than 
Arnold’s,  had  been  even  more  solid  and  practical  ;  he 
was  just  the  man  to  continue  and  improve  upon  a  tra¬ 
dition  so  fertile.  Then  comes  in  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  ;  we  are  very  nearly  at  the  limit  of  possible 
innovation  in  this  particular  direction  ;  little  more 
remains  to  be  done,  unless  the  whole  system  is  to  be 
cast  again  into  the  melting-pot.  Therefore  the  story  of 
Public  School  evolution  in  the  later  nineteenth  century 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  story  of  other  schools  levelling 
up  to  the  Rugby  standard,  and  very  often  under 
Rugbeian  masters. 

The  oldest  and  greatest  schools  had,  of  course,  their 
own  time-honoured  traditions  long  before  Arnold  created 
the  modern  Rugby  :  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  features 
of  Arnold’s  policy,  the  power  and  trust  he  gave  to  his 
praepostors, was  inherited  directly  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  boy  at  Winchester.  In  that  sense,  and  in  the  sense 
that  Winchester  has  always  kept  its  own  independence, 
and  has  evolved  from  precedent  to  precedent,  we 
may  treat  that  school  as  the  parent  even  of  what  is 
called  the  Rugby  tradition.  But  it  is  from  Rugby  that 
the  influence  has  come  most  directly.  Though  Eton, 
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Winchester,  and  Westminster  have  never,  I  believe, 
had  Rugby  headmasters,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  other  school  of  primary  importance  which  has 
not.  And  Elart,  I  believe,  would  always  have  claimed 
that  his  life-work  was,  essentially,  that  of  transferring 
to  Sedbergh  the  best  of  what  he  had  learned  as  a  boy 
at  his  own  school.  Originality,  in  one  sense,  was  not 
what  was  wanted  here  ;  yet,  in  another  and  very  true 
sense,  Hart’s  was  a  very  original  character,  and  he  has 
stamped  originality  upon  the  school.  In  himself,  he 
had  a  very  unusual  combination  of  active  and  vital 
qualities  which  too  often  cancel  each  other  out — 
receptiveness  and  unshaken  firmness  ;  hatred  of  wrong 
and  personal  charity.  With  the  aid  of  his  natural  truth 
and  of  constant,  watchful  care,  he  chose,  among  all  the 
01  dinary  alternatives  of  his  time,  those  that  were  essen¬ 
tially  best  for  his  purpose.  His  was  not  a  discursively 
prospective  mind  ;  he  had  not  the  inventor’s  genius. 
But  he  had  what  may  truly  be  called  a  genius  for  making 
the  best  of  his  own  natural  qualities,  and  for  eliciting 
much  of  the  best  from  a  boy  s  or  a  colleague’s  character. 
There  are  gardeners  under  whose  hands  everything 
grows  and  blossoms  ;  there  are  schoolmasters  under 
whom  flourishes  real  health  of  body  and  soul  ;  and 
many  of  these,  if  we  inquired  for  their  secret,  might 
answer  with  J.  M.  W.  Turner  :  “  Make  my  kind  re¬ 
gal  ds  to  your  father,  and  tell  him  I  have  no  secret  but 

d - d  hard  work.”  To  study  Hart’s  method  in  detail, 

we  may  begin  most  naturally  with  the  classroom. 

He  was  a  \ery  careful  and  painstaking  teacher,  and 
here  his  staff  backed  him  up.  He  had  seldom  the  sort 
of  class-material  at  Sedbergh  that  he  had  had  at 
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Haileybury  and  Harrow  ;  and  in  dealing  with  potential 
“  scholars  ”  he  had  not  the  very  exceptional  gifts  of 
Heppenstall.  One  excellent  pupil  gives  his  own  im¬ 
pressions  very  clearly.  “  In  form  he  did  not  make  the 
subjects  that  he  taught  very  interesting.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  tried  to  do  so.  He  may  have  considered  such 
aids  to  learning  meretricious.  A  lesson  for  him  had  to  be 
learnt  and  learnt  thoroughly,  but  I  think  he  meant  the 
learning  to  be  more  a  duty  than  a  pleasure.  Character, 
more  than  scholarship,  was  the  aim  of  his  teaching.” 
Here,  however,  from  a  contemporary  of  less  definitely 
scholarly  mind,  comes  out  that  quality  of  minute  care 
for  the  more  average  boy,  the  defects  of  which  appear 
in  the  foregoing  extract.  “  He  never,  so  far  as  I  re¬ 
member,  addressed  the  prefects  individually  or  col¬ 
lectively  on  what  he  expected  of  them  ;  but  we  knew 
by  then,  as  much  from  his  manner  of  life  as  from  his 
clear-cut  sermons  and  occasional  talks  to  the  school 
at  call-over,  the  straight  line  of  unflinching  duty  which 
he  followed  and  expected  us  to  follow  ;  and  we  tried, 
in  our  smaller  way,  to  act  up  to  the  standard  that  he 
set.  In  my  last  year  I  reached  the  heights  of  the  Upper 
Bench  ;  but  being  no  scholar,  I  was  unable  fully  to 
appreciate  his  scholarship.  He  was  always  very  tolerant 
of  my  blundering  ;  and  when  he  found  that  I  was 
working  overtime,  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  my  endeavour 
to  keep  pace,  he  forbade  me,  very  kindly,  to  do  so  any 
more  ;  and  thereafter  accepted  without  protest  many 
an  unfinished  copy  and  halting  construe. 

“  It  was  as  captain  of  football  that  I  began  to  realise 
his  wonderful  grasp  of  detail.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  he  knew  my  job  much  better  than  I  did.  One  day 
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he  asked  me,  a  propos  of  football  call-over,  whether 
I  was  sure  no  boy  ever  answered  for  an  absent  friend. 
I  said  I  was  by  no  means  sure  ;  nor  did  I  see  how  I 
could  be  sure,  as  I  did  not  know  all  the  smaller  boys 
by  sight.  Whereat  he  expressed  astonishment  ;  so  I 
asked  him  if  he  knew  them  all  by  sight  ;  and  I  can  see 
him  now,  almost  leaping  into  the  air,  in  his  brisk  way, 
and  telling  me  that  it  was  part  of  his  business  to  know 
every  boy  in  the  school  by  sight. 

“  I  doubt  if  it  occurred  to  any  of  us  in  those  days 
that  managing  a  school  was  anything  much  of  a  job. 
If  we  had  thought  about  it  at  all,  we  should  have  said 
that  the  school  ran  itself.  But  after  twenty  years’  work 
in  various  schools,  I  know  better  ;  and  in  these  days 
of  bursars  and  secretaries,  telephones  and  typewriters, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  of  a  marvel  to  me  how  Mr. 
Hart  ever  got  through  all  he  did  without  office  help. 
I  am  sure  Mrs.  Hart  did  a  great  deal  of  writing  for 
him  ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  was  only  at  the 
very  end  of  his  time  that  he  had  a  part-time  secretary. 
He  never,  in  fact,  had  any  other  secretary  than  Mrs. 
Hart.  He  must  have  possessed  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  work  ;  and  it  was  done  very  quietly,  with 
characteristic  thoroughness  and  devotion.” 

The  fact  is,  I  think,  that  Hart  spent  too  much 
energy  outside  the  classroom  to  do  himself  full  justice 
in  class  ;  but  let  us  remember  that  even  Arnold  was 
outdone  as  a  teacher  by  his  subordinate  Prince  Lee, 
and  that  Temple  had  here  at  least  three  superiors 
among  his  assistants,  in  T.  S.  Evans,  G.  G.  Bradley, 
and  E.  "W.  Benson.  On  his  less  promising  material 
Hart  spent  infinite  pains  ;  but  the  very  effort  did 
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something  to  lame  his  elasticity  ;  and,  like  a  good 
many  other  headmasters,  “  he  never  could  recapture 
the  first  fine  careless  rapture  ”  of  the  young  teacher 
fresh  from  his  own  University  successes,  which  had 
made  him  so  stimulating  as  Sixth  Form  tutor  at  Hailey- 
bury.  He  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  that  in 
special  distinction  of  classical  scholarship,  and  even 
perhaps  in  general  organisation  of  studies,  he  could 
never  fully  attain  to  the  possibilities  which  his  prede¬ 
cessor  had  shown.  But  a  permanent  French  master  j 
was  soon  appointed  ;  and  German  was  started  in 
October  1883,  though  at  first  only  at  the  rate  of  one 
hour  a  week  in  class.  In  1884  Hart  was  able  to  show 
that  the  weakness  in  mathematics  was  not  due  to 
neglect.  “  Sedbergh  gives  more  time  to  mathematics 
than  Hailey  bury,  Fettes,  Clifton  and  Harrow.”  The 
midsummer  examination  of  1885  brought  its  reward  :  * 
“A  very  good  report  on  work;  mathematics,  French 
and  German  all  being  good  ;  and  Classics,  as  usual, 

‘  throughout  very  good.’  ”  A  year  later,  the  governors 
emphasised  “  the  duty  of  teaching  at  least  one  branch 
of  Physical  Science  without  further  delay  ” ;  and  Hart  ap¬ 
pointed  a  science  master  in  the  person  of  W.  H.  Hudson, 
afterwards  Principal  of  St.  Mark’s,  Chelsea.  An  im¬ 
provement  is  now  traceable  in  mathematics  also  ;  later 
reports  fluctuate  between  praise  and  criticism  ;  but  the 
minutes  testify  to  the  care  with  which  Hart  laid  all  the 
details  before  the  governors,  and  the  interest  which 
they  took  in  the  work  of  the  school.  After  some  years, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins 
on  the  governing  body,  Sedbergh  holidays  were  brought 
into  line  with  those  of  other  schools. 
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In  term,  the  hours  of  work  were  very  carefully 
regulated  ;  some  might  say,  too  carefully  ;  gross 
idleness  was  difficult  or  impossible  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  master  wanted  to  get  extra  time  with  any 
boys  it  was  very  difficult  to  squeeze  it  out  of  a  minutely- 
arranged  time  table  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  Many 
of  the  most  definite  arrangements,  however,  concerned 
physical  exercise  and  similar  matters,  of  which  more 
later  on.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  single 
instance  of  Hart’s  attitude  towards  the  class-work, 
which  not  only  created  an  impression  at  the  time  but 
lives  still,  as  I  found  a  few  months  ago,  not  only  in  the 
memory  of  those  more  directly  concerned  but  also  in 
that  of  John  Mason,  for  whom  as  School  Porter  so 
many  generations  of  Sedberghians  retain  a  friendly 
respect,  and  whose  final  retirement  into  prosperous 
business  has  not  in  the  least  abated  his  loyalty  to  the 
school.  An  exceptionally  distinguished  athlete,  who 
was  also  captain  of  the  cricket  eleven,  had  failed  one 
midsummer  to  learn  the  full  tale  of  Latin  repetition 
required  from  all  members  of  the  Sixth  Form.  The 
Old  Boys  match  came  ;  the  duty  was  still  not  satis¬ 
factorily  performed  ;  so  Hart  kept  him  in  during  the 
match,  and  the  school  had  to  play  without  their  captain. 

In  his  care  for  the  body,  Hart  took  example  from 
hettes  and  Loretto  ;  C.  C.  Cotterill,  second  master 
at  Fettes,  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  intimate 
friends.  Not  only  were  the  games  carefully  organised, 
but  every  advantage  was  taken  of  the  hills  and  streams. 
When  once  the  school  bath  had  taught  them  to  swim, 
boys  were  encouraged  to  bathe  farther  afield,  among 
those  magnificent  pools  and  rapids  in  which  both  rivers 
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abound.  An  adventure  of  his  earlier  days  might  even 
have  been  tragic.  A  considerable  group  of  boys  were 
bathing  one  hot  afternoon  at  “  Sandy  Dub,”  careless 
of  the  great  thunderstorm  that  was  breaking  over  the 
distant  fells  ;  when  a  man  came  running  breathless 
down  the  river  to  warn  them  of  a  great  spate  that  was 
on  its  way  from  Dent  ;  a  few  minutes  later  the  flood 
came  down  with  a  force  that  would  have  swept  wag¬ 
gons  and  horses  away.  And  a  hearer  has  told  me  how, 
looking  back  over  many  years,  he  remembers  the 
earnest  and  impressive  brevity  of  a  single  sentence 
given  out  in  Big  School  after  morning  prayers  :  “  This 
afternoon  there  will  be  a  holiday  in  honour  of  the 
brave  thing  that  Curie  did  in  the  holidays.”  He  had 
saved  a  friend  from  drowning. 

For  there  was  something  strangely  impressive  in 
Hart,  despite  his  absolutely  unassuming  manner — or 
rather,  in  virtue  of  that  simplicity.  His  hazel  eyes, 
extraordinarily  open  and  sympathetic,  were  yet  deeply 
penetrating  :  in  the  words  of  a  colleague,  they  “  shone 
kindness,  twinkled  merriment,  and  gazed  insight. ”* 
His  voice,  too,  was  of  an  unusually  sympathetic  quality, 
especially  at  unofficial  moments  ;  it  had  haunting 
tones.  Even  in  his  earnest  official  delivery — rather 
staccato,  as  of  one  who  reminds  himself  and  his  hearers 
that  business  is  business — there  were  obvious  poten¬ 
tialities  of  humour.  Possessing  himself  a  very  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  he,  like  Vaughan,  seldom  allowed 
it  to  interfere  with  business.  A  big  football-forward 
had  amused  himself  by  swinging  on  his  study  door  as 
on  a  trapeze — against  rules,  it  need  hardly  be  said. 

*  H.  W.  Fowler,  in  The  Sedberghian  for  December  1922. 
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He  caught  his  toes  in  the  ring-handle  and  fell,  wrench¬ 
ing  his  foot  rather  badly.  Hart  at  once  came  to  see  him 
in  the  sick-room,  and  inquired,  in  a  voice  vibrating 

with  sympathy  :  “  Well,  A - ,  does  it  hurt  very 

much  ?  ”  “  Oh,  no,  sir  !  ”  replied  A - ,  stoutly 

mendacious  for  dignity’s  sake.  “  Then  ”  (slowly  and 
earnestly)  “  will  you  do  me  two  .  .  .  hundred  .  .  . 
lines  .  .  .  A  ?  It  was  not  that  Hart  had  not  a 
still  keener  sense  of  the  humour  of  this  situation  than 

A -  or  his  fellow-prefect  who  heard  the  dialogue  ; 

it  was  not  that  he  did  not  realise  the  shock  that  this 
giye  in  certain  quarters  ;  but  business  is  business, 
and  one  of  a  headmaster’s  main  businesses  is  discipline. 
But  there  was  always  a  great  striving  for  fairness  at 
the  back  of  this  severity.  When,  in  an  attempt  to  run 
down  a  case  of  stealing  in  the  School  House,  he  searched 
all  lockers  and  found  an  unexpected  box  of  cigars,  he 
only  followed  the  tradition  of  all  Public  School  masters 
in  ignoring  what,  in  one  sense,  he  had  had  no  right  to 
find.  But  he  wTas  exceptional,  I  think,  in  his  strong 
conviction  that  stealing  was  not  a  contagious  disease, 
and  therefore  that  a  thief  might  be  given  another  chance 
without  unfairness  to  the  rest.  Already  at  Rugby,  as 
a  praepostor,  he  had  begged  Temple  to  keep  a  boy  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  expulsion,  undertaking  to  be 
personally  responsible  for  him.  That  boy  grew  into 
an  honourable  and  much-respected  man. 

That  was  the  other  side  to  what  seemed  sometimes 
an  almost  pedantic  insistence  upon  discipline  ;  for  in 
fact,  at  bottom,  his  patience  and  tolerance  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  strictness.  Among  all  his  colleagues, 
the  one  who  differed  from  him  most,  perhaps,  on 
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disputable  questions  of  school  policy  is  precisely  the 
one  who  has  spoken  to  me  most  emphatically  on  this 
point.  The  boy  or  the  master  with  a  grievance,  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night,  was  sure  of  an  uninterrupted 
hearing  to  the  very  end,  however  long  his  story  and 
however  numerous  his  epilogues.  We  might  differ 
from  him  still,  but  we  could  not  look  into  his  eyes  with¬ 
out  seeing  that  he  was  trying  hard  to  understand. 
We  felt,  in  effect,  that  he  was  saying  to  himself  :  “Do 
your  best — your  very  best.” 

For  indeed  the  words  in  which  H.  M.  Butler  summed 
up  his  loss  at  Hart’s  departure  were  curiously  empha¬ 
sised  at  Sedbergh  :  “  there  are  not  many  fathers,  or 
true  brothers  of  boys.”  From  an  early  date  Sedbergh  - 
ians  christened  him  “  Daddy,”  which  was  soon  ab¬ 
breviated  to  “  Da.”  The  bridge  round  which  Hart 
took  his  most  usual  walk,  Millthrop,  became  “  Da’s 
bridge  ”  ;  and  Hart  loved  to  entrap  small  boys  into 
blurting  out  this  piece  of  unauthorised  geography. 
He  played  football  with  them  at  first,  and  ran  on  the 
Three  Miles  frequently,  even  as  late  as  his  fiftieth  year. 
On  these  occasions  he  appeared  not  in  white,  but  in 
greyish  flannel  trousers,  of  antique  check  pattern, 
which  were  in  their  way  almost  as  famous  as  “  Old 
Kinnaird’s  ”  white  trousers  in  matches  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Cup.  A  local  farmer,  seeing  this  slight  figure 
waiting  for  the  start  among  a  bigger-boned  crew, 
delighted  the  boys  by  a  blunt  exclamation  of  surprise 
at  “  that  yoong  maan’s  ”  nether  garments  ;  and  a 
legend  was  current  that  these  had  originally  been  the 
headmaster’s  wedding  trousers.  “The  head  was 
always  a  source  of  great  interest  to  us,”  writes  an 
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ex-Rugby  Blue  and  present  housemaster  at  a  great  public 
school.  “  I  was  only  just  twelve  years  old  when  I  took 
the  entrance  examination  at  Sedbergh.  My  first  im¬ 
pression  of  the  headmaster  was  that  of  a  very  fierce 
little  man.*  A  fortnight  later,  I  realised  that  he  was 
also  a  very  kindly  little  man.  .  .  .  We  watched  him 
continually  ;  we  imitated  the  little  bob  in  his  walk  ; 
we  noted  the  huge  boots  and  great  leather  coat  he 
wore  in  the  Sedbergh  rains  ;  we  marked  when  he 
came  on  the  cricket  field  and  when  he  left,  and  we 
loved  to  meet  him  out  in  flannels,  running,  and  won¬ 
dered  how  he  did  it.  .  .  .  We  all  knew  that  he  was 
scrupulously  fair  ;  and  no  culprit  ever  dared  to  suggest, 
after  a  caning,  that  he  had  been  hardly  treated.”  This 
certainty  of  absolute  justice  breathes  from  every  Old 
Boy’s  letter  that  I  have  seen. 


*  So  also  the  present  Lt.-Col.  Sir  John  Shea,  K.C.B.,  who  writes: 
“  My  first  impression  was  that  he  was  a  very  severe- loo  king  super¬ 
human,  who  was  popularly  known  as  ‘  Daddy,’  and  walked  with  a 
kind  of  hop.  Then  one  day,  going  up  to  Big  School,  he  caught  me 

by  the  arm . It  seemed  wonderful  to  me  that  anyone  so 

great  should  know  anything  about  me.” 
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HERE  it  will  be  well  to  let  other  Old  Sed- 
berghians  speak  on  this  subject.  Professor 
Lyde’s  letter  is  filled  mainly  with  regret  at 
having  had  so  short  a  time  under  him,  and  at  having 
been  separated,  even  then,  by  circumstances  entirely 
extraneous  which  were  honourable  alike  to  master  and 
to  pupil.  Sir  Alexander  Lawrence  writes  :  “I  can’t 
think  of  anything  to  say  about  H.G.H.  that  would  not 
already  be  familiar  to  you.  One  dominant  quality,  of 
course,  was  his  absolute  fearlessness.  One  might  as 
well  argue  with  a  piece  of  white-hot  metal  as  try  to 
persuade  him  away  from  his  purpose  by  any  camou¬ 
flage  or  by  any  suggestion  of  inconvenient  consequences 
to  himself.  The  result  was  that  no  one  ever  did  try  it 
on  with  him — certainly  no  boy  and  (I  should  say)  no 
master.  We  all  knew  that,  though  he  was  almost 
meticulously  careful  to  be  absolutely  just  to  an  offender, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  expel  half  the  school  next  day 
if  he  thought  that  was  what  justice  demanded.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  habitual  regulation  of  every  action  by 
the  test  of  duty  had  its  drawbacks.  For  instance,  it 
tended  to  magnify  offences  against  school  rules  into 
moral  offences,  and  thereby  to  obscure  the  difference 
between  the  two  ;  and  the  duty  of  doing  one’s  school 
work  was  emphasised  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
pleasure  to  be  got  from  it.  .  .  .  His  leal  greatness 
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was  his  extraordinary  influence  for  good  over  the  great 
bulk  of  the  individual  boys  and  men  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  stranger 
understand  this.  I  think  it  was  due  to  the  opportunity 
of  measuring  oneself  against  an  almost  Christ-like 
standard  of  unselfishness  and  zeal  for  righteousness. 
.  .  .  Another  great  quality  was  his  unerring  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  backed  by  a  sense  of  humour  which 
sometimes  took  people  by  surprise.  He  never  seemed 
to  gossip  about  boys,  but  somehow  he  always  knew 
who  was  shirking  and  who  was  in  trouble,  and  why. 
This  one  learned  to  appreciate  as  soon  as  one  became 
a  prefect.” 

The  first  sentence  of  this  characterisation  would  be 
brought  very  strongly  home  to  any  of  my  readers  who 
might  read  through  the  mass  of  tributes  from  which 
I  cull  only  a  small  selection  here.  What  one  man  writes 
is  what  others  who  had  worked  with  or  under  Hart 
knew  already  ;  his  exceptional  sympathy,  straight¬ 
forwardness,  and  resolution.  Correspondents  all  harp 
upon  those  three  points,  from  his  fellow- Johnian, 
G.  H.  Hallam,  down  to  the  very  latest  of  his  pupils. 
Those  whom  he  quitted  at  Sedbergh  in  1900  record, 
in  effect,  what  Hallam  writes  from  his  first  memories 
of  friendship  in  1865  :  “  Certainly  few,  if  any,  of  my 
friends  have  ever  impressed  me  more  by  their  manliness 
and  sincerity  and  fearless  love  of  truth  and  justice. 
His  sympathy,  too,  in  any  crisis  or  trouble  was 
unfailing  ;  and  humour  and  a  quiet,  merry  laugh 
tempered  his  unbending  determination  to  stand  by 
what  he  thought  right.” 

Compare  this  with  an  extract  from  the  tribute  of 
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C.  Toppin,  the  Oxford  Cricket  Blue  and  housemaster 
at  Malvern  College.  He  had  been  two  years  at  Sed- 
bergh  (under  Heppenstall  and  the  interregnum)  before 
Hart  arrived  ;  and  he  writes  :  “  As  a  boy,  one  detected 
a  very  different  atmosphere  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hart. 
For  one  thing  he  had  the  public  school  tradition  of 
Rugby,  Haileybury  and  Harrow  behind  him  ;  this 
was  a  great  asset,  for  I  remember  how  we  pined  for 
recognition,  knowing  well  the  past  glories  of  the  place. 
I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  was  then — forty-one  years 
ago — his  slight  active  figure,  which  seemed  redundant 
with  life  and  vigour,  his  mobile  face  which  was  alive 
to  every  emotion,  and  his  piercing  eyes  which  few  of 
us  seemed  able  to  face  with  equanimity.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  to  change  in  a  month. 

“  He  introduced  Rugby  football  during  his  first 
term  in  place  of  the  mongrel  game  which  was  one  that 
was  all  our  own,  and  he  also  encouraged  running  and 
long  walks  on  the  fells,  the  whole  idea  being  to  foster 
something  more  strenuous  and  manly  than  anything  we 
had  hitherto  experienced. 

“  In  form,  if  he  was  not  teaching  all  of  us  the  classics, 
we  were  imbibing  other  lessons  of  life  which  were  of 
vastly  more  use  for  without  being  obtrusive  he  never 
failed  to  point  some  moral.  But  I  remember  best  his 
sermons.  It  was  here  that  he  got  a  real  grip  of  us. 
Especially  with  boys  it  is  the  man  rather  than  his 
message  that  attracts  their  attention,  and  the  only  real 
advantage  of  school  sermons  is  when  the  man  and  his 
message  are  combined.  Here  we  had  a  plain  homely 
message  from  a  man  who,  we  knew,  meant  every  word 
he  said  and  lived  accordingly.  One  felt  that  here  was 
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the  living  example  of  what  he  meant  when  he  talked  to 
us  of  the  nobility,  nay,  the  pleasure  of  work,  whether 
mental  or  physical,  of  duty  to  God  and  our  fellow 
creatures,  of  the  glory  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  a  right  cause,  of  doing  small  things  well,  of  spending 
our  lives  for  the  good  of  others.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  lessons  which  I  feel  that  he  taught  us  ;  whether 
we  have  in  any  measure  succeeded  in  carrying  them  out 
is  beyond  the  question  ;  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  have 
failed.  ...  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
small  numbers  of  the  school,  he  was  acting  in  a  limited 
sphere.  But  this  was  no  more  than  he  desired.  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  him  say  that  his  wish  was  to  con¬ 
fine  the  number  of  Sedbergh  boys  to  200.  What  he 
would  have  achieved  in  a  wider  sphere  one  cannot  say. 
It  may  be  that  the  limited  scope  of  Sedbergh  exactly 
suited  his  temperament  and  ability  ;  I  think  that  it 
possibly  did.  But  I  believe  that  if  he  was  happy  in  his 
limited  sphere,  he  was  also  most  fortunate  in  his  en¬ 
vironment.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  wild  freedom  of  the 
hills  that  surrounded  him  largely  inspired  him  with 
his  constant  teaching  of  high  thought  and  strenuous 
action.  Here  at  least  he  was  untrammelled  by  conven¬ 
tion,  as  he  loved  to  be.  To  me  with  my  thirty-five  years 
of  experience  of  public  schools  and  schoolmasters,  he 
has  always  stood  on  a  pedestal  quite  alone.  I  compare 
him,  and  not  to  his  loss,  in  spirit  and  efficiency  with 
Arnold  and  Thring,  as  one  of  a  very  select  few  of  the 
really  great  headmasters.” 

Lastly,  here  are  the  words  of  one  of  his  latest  pupils  : 
“  We  all  felt  his  simplicity  and  his  hatred  of  convention¬ 
alism  in  every  form  ;  this  affected  our  conversation 
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with  him  to  a  very  marked  degree,  and  set  us  a  high 
standard  which  would  be  hard  to  eradicate.  And  we 
felt,  too,  his  entire  absence  of  selfish  pride — the  work 
that  was  good  here  was  not  due  to  him,  but  to  those 
that  helped  him.  We  had  an  implicit  belief  in  his 
justice.  He  would  always  give  a  fair  hearing,  and  did 
not  judge  us  till  we  were  heard,  and  this  characteristic 
led  to  our  agreeing  entirely  with  his  judgment.  He  had 
the  most  intense  love  for  the  school  and  its  good  name. 
He  aimed  at  a  good  school  and  a  good  house,  and, 
though  he  rejoiced  at  our  successes  at  games,  they  were 
never  for  a  moment  allowed  to  excuse  either  anything 
that  would  lower  the  tone  of  the  school  or  any  breach 
of  discipline.  We  were  as  likely  to  suffer  in  prosperity 
as  when  we  were  merely  mediocre,  and  we  knew  it.  No 
one  could  fail  to  recognise  his  gentleness  and  the 
interest  he  felt  in  every  boy,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
knew  that  any  form  of  4  shirking  ’  would  be  at  once 
detected  and  put  down.  I  think  that  many  boys,  even 
at  the  top  of  the  school,  never  felt  quite  at  home  in  his 
presence,  but  I  believe  that  it  was  chiefly  those  who 
were  naturally  nervous.  I  cannot  ever  think  of  him  as 
anything  but  my  friend,  whom  I  would  not  offend,  if 
I  could  avoid  it,  and  whom  I  knew  I  could  trust  abso¬ 
lutely.”*  We  have  here,  from  the  pupil’s  point  of  view, 

*  The  writer  of  these  words,  on  looking  through  the  proofs, 
continues  :  “  May  I  be  allowed  to  add  the  following  words,  as  I 
think  they  add  one  detail  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil  who 
did  not  succeed,  as  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  eminent  and 
successful.  ‘  Hart  had  the  power  of  winning  the  affection  even  of 
those  he  chastised,  and  of  inspiring  respect  in  the  most  reprobate  in 
the  school.  I  never  heard  him  abused  ;  and  those  who  say  that  Mr. 
Hart  did  not  like  them  say  it  with  sorrow,  the  loss  and  the  fault 
being  their  own.’  ” 
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what  his  Harrow  colleague  Marshall  noted  :  “I  think 
that  it  was  not  only  the  high  standard  which  he  set 
himself  and  others  which  affected  us,  but  his  singu¬ 
larly  clear  vision  of  what  was  consistent  or  inconsistent 
with  that  standard.”  Another  pupil,  looking  back  over 
a  space  of  thirty  years,  remembers  nothing  so  clearly 
as  one  moment  of  discouragement  in  which  Hart 
flashed  back  upon  him:  “No  Englishman  says  I  can't” 
Hart  knew,  and  the  boy  himself  knew  on  second 
thoughts,  that  he  could  worry  out  the  sense  of  that 
difficult  Latin  sentence  ;  and  in  fact  he  did. 

Another  old  pupil,  since  distinguished  in  life,  writes: 
“  When  I  was  at  school  I  know  I  felt  sometimes  that  I 
was  misjudged,  but  never  by  Mr.  Hart.  I  well  re¬ 
member  being  sent  by  a  master  (I  won’t  mention 
names  !)  to  the  Sixth  Form  Room  after  school  to  be 
caned  for  being  indolent.  I  assured  that  master  I  had 
been  doing  my  best,  but  he  would  not  believe  me  and 
said  a  caning  would  do  me  good.  Mr.  Hart  spoke  to 
me  quietly  ;  he  believed  what  I  said,  and  spoke  only 
words  of  encouragement.  The  master  was  waiting  for 
me  downstairs,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  received  the 
caning.  When  I  said  ‘  No  ’  he  sent  me  at  once  to  Mr. 
Hart  again  to  say  it  was  not  true  that  I  was  doing  my 
best.  But  Mr.  Hart  only  gave  me  a  kindly  dismissal. 
His  fair  judgment  in  that  one  instance  made  all  the 
difference  to  me.  If  he  had  misjudged  me  and  had  not 
believed  me  when  I  spoke  the  truth,  I  know  I  would 
have  felt  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  on  trying  ! 
Such  a  little  helps  to  mould  a  boy’s  life  at  school,  and 
Mr.  Hart  realised  it.  I  owe  him  much,  and  I  should  like 
him  to  know  it.”  And  here  are  the  words  of  one  who  is 
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now  housemaster  at  one  of  our  great  public  schools  : 

“  It  may  not  be  the  highest  method  of  guiding  one’s 
actions,  but  I  have  found  that  in  practice  I  have  often 
said  to  myself  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  take  :  ‘  What  would  Hart  say  ?  ’  and  my  doubt  has 
quickly  vanished.” 

Testimonies  of  this  kind  could  easily  be  multiplied  , 
but  undesigned  evidence  is  even  more  illuminating. 
An  assistant  master  had  considerable  trouble  with  a 
boy,  and  decided  to  send  him  up  to  Hart.  The  boy 
came  up  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  hour  :  Sir  !  1 11 
write  you  any  mortal  imposition  you  set — I’ll  write 
you  a  thousand  lines,  or  two  thousand  but  I  m  leaving 
school  in  five  days,  and  I’ve  never  been  sent  up  to  the 
headmaster,  and  I  don’t  want  to  leave  him  like  that.” 
Here,  again,  is  Hart’s  own  letter  to  a  boy  high  in  the 
Sixth  Form,  who  had  broken  school  rules  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  waywardness  and  deliberation  ;  who  had 
received  an  ultimatum  quite  good-temperedly,  had 
restrained  himself  for  a  time,  and  then  had  broken  out 
again  so  definitely  that  Hart  felt  compelled  to  fulfil 
his  promise  and  send  the  boy  away  at  the  end  of  almost 

his  last  term.  “  My  dear - ,  I  was  very  truly  glad  to 

receive  your  letter,  and  to  learn  that  you  understood 
the  true  nature  of  what  has  happened.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  way  in  which  you  can  show  your  sorrow,  and 
that ’is  (need  I  say  it  ?)  by  devoting  yourself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  work  of  your  life.  It  is,  I  know,  in  your  fresh 
grief  hard  to  realise  what  I  must  add,  but  yet  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  that  if  this,  which  has  caused  you  and 
us  great  misery,  makes  your  after  life  higher  and  nobler, 
it  is  possible  that  what  seemed  nothing  but  bad  was  a 
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blessing.  Do  not  think  that  I  acted  as  I  did  without 
putting  forward  in  my  mind  your  side  of  the  question  as 
well  as  that  of  the  discipline  of  the  school.  When  I  did 
so,  I  felt  that  even  from  your  point  of  view  something 
of  the  kind  was  probably  necessary  to  your  character, 
or  that  you  might  never  learn  to  put  restraint  on  your¬ 
self.  I  am  not,  believe  me,  reproaching  you.  I  am  far 
too  grieved  for  you  ;  but  I  am  explaining  why  it  seemed 
to  me  right  not  only  for  the  school  but  for  your  own 
sake  to  do  as  was  done. — I  am  yours  sincerely,  H.  G. 
Hart.”  The  boy  did  well  at  the  University,  rose  to  a 
position  of  influence  and  authority,  and  recognised  that 
this  mixture  of  severity  and  sympathy  had  taught  him, 
once  for  all,  the  value  of  discipline.  Others  looked  back 
to  Hart  as  their  trustiest  of  all  confidants  in  trouble. 
One,  who  had  first  been  ruined  by  the  failure  of  his 
partner ,  and  had  worked  himself  up  again  with  great 
difficulty,  was  stricken  down  by  tuberculosis.  His 
mother  wrote  after  the  funeral  to  Mrs.  Hart  :  “  My  boy 
owed  much  to  Sedbergh.  Some  of  the  happiest  days 
of,  on  the  whole,  a  very  happy  life  were  spent  there ; 
and  he  owed  much  to  you.  On  one  occasion  when  he 
had  not  come  forward  to  the  Communion  he  said  to  a 
sister  that  he  did  not  think  he  would  communicate 
again  because  he  was  so  sickened  by  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  greatest  professors  [of  Christianity].  This 
sister  suggested  his  consulting  me  ;  but  he  thought  it 
would  just  grieve  me.  ‘  Is  there  no  one  you  could  speak 
to  ?  ’  this  sister  asked.  ‘  Just  one.  If  I  could  get  hold  of 
dear  old  Da  he  would  understand,  and  I’d  believe 
every  single  word  he  said.’  ”  A  master  who  had  left 
Sedbergh  to  take  up  a  fellowship  at  Oxford  was  struck 
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down  no  less  suddenly  than  this  boy  ;  in  his  last  hours 
he  dictated  a  message  to  Hart,  with  a  voice  so  weak 
that  the  friend  by  his  bedside  could  hardly  catch  the 
words.  “  For  the  last  time  I’m  anxious  to  let  you 
know  how  much  I  owe  you  for  a  true  introduction  to 
manliness  and  Christianity.  I  believe  I  owe  more  to 
you  than  to  anyone  I  can  name.  .  .  .  Please  give  my 
final  regards  to  Mrs.  Hart.  Good-bye  and  good-bye.” 
But  here  we  come  to  a  subject  which  needs  a  chapter 
to  itself. 
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NO  very  elaborate  apology  is  needed  for  de¬ 
voting  a  chapter  to  the  religious  attitude  of 
this  man  whose  every  action  was  consciously 
and  deliberately  guided  by  religion.  Not  only  is  this 
chapter  necessary  for  any  full  portrait  of  the  man  as 
he  was,  but  the  present  writer  is  among  those  who 
believe  that,  when  at  last  the  social  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  comes  to  be  written,  its  general 
religious  attitude  will  be  justified  in  spite  of  its  many 
great  imperfections  in  detail  ;  that,  however  far  its 
minds  may  have  been  from  attainment,  they  will  yet 
be  commended  for  their  struggles  towards  the  truth  ; 
and  that  the  theist  of  Hart’s  day,  in  the  judgment  of 
an  age  advanced  enough  to  decide  impartially  between 
the  contesting  parties,  will  stand  higher,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  contemporary  atheist  or  agnostic.  “  Seek  and 
ye  shall  find  ”  is  a  motto  which  science  also  approves  ; 
and,  even  though  the  best  of  our  present  beliefs  and 
aspirations  should  prove  as  distorted  as  those  of  the 
medieval  alchemist,  yet  it  is  partly  because  the  al¬ 
chemist  did  not  cease  to  seek  that  the  chemist  of  to-day 
can  find. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Hart  made  no  attempt  to  separate 
his  own  moral  influence  from  his  own  personal  religion. 
He  had  begun  adult  life  with  very  serious  doubts  ; 
these  were  the  days  when  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his 
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Rugby  schoolfellows,  Henry  Sidgwick,  startled  Cam¬ 
bridge  by  resigning  his  fellowship  at  Trinity  in  order 
to  be  free  to  disbelieve  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ; 
a  sacrifice  which  prompted  a  few  others  to  imitate  it. 
To  a  colleague  who  thought  of  resigning  his  post  on 
account  of  scruples  as  to  conforming  to  the  chapel 
service,  Hart  wrote  :  “I  can  assure  you  that  I  speak 
with  the  greatest  sympathy  ;  for  I  was  for  some  time 
myself  in  no  less  perplexity.”  But,  partly  with  A.  G. 
Butler’s  help,  and  still  more  with  Bradby’s,  he  fought 
his  way  to  a  more  positive  standpoint,  on  which  he 
rested  unshaken  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  However  unable 
to  accept,  or  unwilling  definitely  to  repudiate,  some  of 
the  current  dogmas,  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  Christ 
he  had  found  his  Master  in  a  unique  sense,  both  in 
teaching  and  in  example.  The  responsibilities  of 
headmastership  did  much  to  develop  his  sense  of 
dependence  upon  divine  help  and  guidance  ’,  and  in 
the  Holy  Communion  he  found  an  increasing  source  of 
strength  ;  but  he  told  his  wife  of  moments,  of  which 
he  hardly  ever  spoke,  unconnected  with  any  outward 
observance,  in  which  he  had  an  overwhelming  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  of  God.  And  therefore  one  of  his 
prefects — a  scholar  in  no  way  dominated  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  prepossessions,  but  only  by  commonsense  and  a 
clear  recollection  of  the  School  House  as  it  was  writes 
now  of  Hart’s  discipline  as  inseparable  from  his  re¬ 
ligion.  “  His  terrible  disappointment  when  members 
of  the  school  had  not  acted  up  to  the  standard  that  he 
expected  of  them  was  most  impressive,  and  a  word  of 
praise  from  him  was  worth  having.  Duty  was  the  basis 
of  his  life,  and  devotion  to  duty  was  the  lesson  he  set 
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out  to  teach.  It  was  not  done  by  speeches  or  sermons, 
but  by  his  own  example  and  the  power  of  his  per¬ 
sonality.  I  think  he  was  more  sure  of  the  constant 
presence  and  guidance  of  Christ  than  any  man  whom 
I  have  known,  and  that  in  this  lay  his  great  power.” 

It  was  characteristic  of  him,  therefore,  that  he  was 
the  first  lay  headmaster  of  Sedbergh,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  devoted  to  the  idea  of  a  School  Chapel. 
Mrs.  Hart,  who  alone  knew  all  his  inmost  mind  on  this 
matter,  writes  :  “  From  the  first  his  heart  was  set 
upon  having  a  School  Chapel  and  taking  a  share  in  the 
conduct  of  the  services  ;  but  in  that,  as  in  other  matters, 
he  bided  his  time,  keeping,  however,  the  lower  part 
of  the  Old  School  unused  with  a  view  to  a  beginning 
being  made  in  it.  The  opportunity  arose  in  1883,  when 
with  increasing  numbers  the  school  outgrew  the  far 
from  convenient  accommodation  in  the  parish  church  ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter,  ever  a 
most  kind  supporter  and  friend,  entered  with  full 
sympathy  into  Henry’s  wishes,  and  readily  granted 
him  a  licence  to  read  certain  parts  of  the  service  and 
to  preach.  Earnestly  as  he  had  longed  for  this,  the  effort 
it  cost  him,  not  only  to  preach  but  to  read,  was  acutely 
severe,  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  headmastership 
he  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to  preaching.*  Many 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  before  the  hope  of  a 
chapel  was  realised,  and  there  was  a  time  when  the 
danger  of  the  scheme  being  indefinitely  postponed  was 
only  averted  by  his  letting  the  governors  know  that 
in  such  a  case  he  could  no  longer  remain  headmaster. 

*  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Mackie  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  School 
Chaplain  from  1883  to  1902. 
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Though  he  wrote  many  letters  himself,  he  always  felt 
that  success  in  raising  funds  for  the  building  of  the 
present  chapel  was  mainly  due  to  the  wonderful 
efforts  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Tower  ;  and  by 
Mr.  Tower  above  all,  with  the  loyal  aid  of  Mr.  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Ainslie,  was  the  beauty  of  the  services  made 
possible.” 

The  story  of  the  chapel  has  been  fully  and  admirably 
told,  mainly  by  Mr.  Wilson.*  In  1883  the  school 
broke  free  from  the  parish  church  and  held  its  own 
services  within  the  bare  walls  of  the  Old  School.'}' 
Hart  wrote  then  to  the  governors  :  “  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  that  has  happened  to  the  school  since  I  have 
been  here,  can  equal  in  importance  the  opening  of  a 
private  chapel  for  the  school.”  That  primitive  ar¬ 
rangement  was  outgrown  in  1890,  and  a  wooden  chapel 
was  built.  A  storm  in  November  1893  shook  this  so 
seriously  that  a  new  stone  chapel  was  planned  ;  the 
governing  body,  as  such,  made  no  move,  though 
individual  governors  gave  generously  ;  Hart  gave 
more  than  £500  ;  but  the  necessary  sum  was  mainly 

*  Sedbergh  School  and  its  Chapel.  (Leeds,  Jackson,  1897.) 

•j-  “  A  question  which  I  have  always  had  very  much  at  heart . 

My  very  strong  feeling  is  that  a  parish  church  service  is  not  the 
right  service  for  English  schoolboys.  .  .  .  Sermons  suitable  for  a 
country  parish  congregation  are  not  suitable  for  boys,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  not  listened  to  by  boys.  From  Hart  s  letter  to  the  governors, 
November,  1882.  Next  year  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  licensed  the  Old 
School  for  a  chapel,  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mackie  as  chaplain,  with 
power  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion,  ‘  it  being  part  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Vicar  that  this  power  should  not  be  exercised. 
A  few  months  later  the  Bishop  licensed  Hart  as  Lay  Reader.  It  was 
only  in  1891  that  this  restriction  as  to  Communion  was  even  partially 
removed  ;  boys  were  allowed  to  receive  it  in  the  new  chapel,  after 
attending  the  ante-Communion  Service  at  the  parish  church,  hull 
freedom  came  later  still. 
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collected  by  the  housemasters,  and,  most  of  all,  by 
one  who  had  known  the  school  longest  of  all  ;  “  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  chapel  would  not  stand 
where  it  stands  to-day,  but  for  the  single-minded  de¬ 
votion  and  unwearied  labour  of  Mr.  Bernard  Wilson.”* 
Hart,  I  believe,  never  loved  the  new  chapel  as  he  had 
loved  the  little  wooden  one  in  which  he  first  ministered  ; 
but,  in  its  perfect  soundness  of  north-country  stone 
and  style,  and  entirely  honest  workmanship  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  position,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  best  Sedbergh 
traditions. 

At  the  request  of  friends  and  pupils  Hart  published 
a  few  sermons  separately  at  different  times,  and  a  few 
more  in  a  single  volume. f  As  reviewers  said  at  the  time, 
these  are  manly,  straightforward  and  spiritual  ;  but 
they  give  a  very  faint  reflection  of  the  man’s  own  words, 
in  his  own  chapel,  to  his  own  boys.  A.  G.  Butler  had 
spoken  in  enthusiasm  to  Temple  about  his  printed 
sermons  :  “  They  will  stir  people  strongly.”  “  No,” 
replied  Temple,  “  written  sermons  rarely  do  that  ;  it 
is  the  man  behind  the  sermon  that  stirs.”  I  have  heard 
few  preachers  in  whom  the  man  behind  the  sermon 
came  out  more  clearly  than  Hart  did.  It  is  characteristic 
that  one  reviewer,  not  otherwise  hypercritical,  blamed 
him  for  what  seemed  a  slighting  reference  to  The  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Christ,  a  book  which  had  been  Hart’s  favourite 
from  very  early  days,  from  which  he  always  read  a  portion 
daily  with  Mrs.  Hart,  and  which  he  often  gave  as  a 

The  actual  cost  of  the  building  and  the  fittings,  excluding  the 
reredos  and  the  stained  glass,  was  ,£7,826  :  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  this  was  entirely  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions.  “  J 

f  Rivingtons,  1901. 
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confirmation  present  to  pupils.  With  all  his  admiration 
for  Thomas  a  Kempis  in  general,  Hart  felt  that  there 
were  passages  in  his  book  which  the  world  has  out¬ 
grown  ;  one  by  one,  he  pencilled  them  out  in  his  own 
copy  ;  and  it  was  a  cautious  word  of  similar  warning 
to  the  boys  that  misled  the  reviewer. 

His  own  confession  of  faith  comes  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  H.  M.  Butler  on  the  eve  of  that  interview  with 
the  governors  which  was  to  decide  between  him  and 
the  few  other  select  competitors  for  Sedbergh.  He  then 
wrote  :  “  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  advice  last 
night,  which  I  felt,  and  feel,  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  kind. 
I  will  endeavour  to  be  perfectly  explicit  both  as  to 
what  I  should  wish  to  withhold  and  what  I  wish  to  say. 
As  to  the  latter,  it  is  both  my  desire  and,  I  believe,  my 
clear  duty  to  say,  if  asked,  that  the  highest  aim  of  my 
work  would  be  to  make  boys  see  the  meaning  of  Christ’s 
life,  and  to  refer  them  to  it  for  the  surest  means  of 
drawing  near  to  God,  if  not  the  only  means  :  it  seems 
to  me  for  myself  the  only  means,  but  it  appears  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  deny  that  God  may  draw  others  to  him 
by  other  channels.  All  this  I  believe,  because  I  can’t 
help  it ;  but  on  more  intricate  abstract  questions  I  am 
content  now  to  do  without  conviction  either  way,  in 
most  cases  :  believing  that  to  try  and  follow  Christ’s 
life  is  most  important  out  of  all  comparison,  and  will 
lead  to  some  good,  whereas  speculation  may  lead  no¬ 
where.  I  have  entered  into  these  details,  for  which  I 
trust  you  will  forgive  me,  because  Mr.  Powell  is  likely 
to  ask  you  about  my  religious  beliefs,  and  I  should  like 
to  explain  to  you  what  my  position  is,  though  I  shall 
not  say  so  much  to  him  but  shall  enter  only  into  the 
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positive  side  of  my  belief,  the  only  one  (as  I  believe) 
which  it  is  important  for  the  trustees  to  know  about.” 

This  was  the  man  behind  the  sermon  ;  and  his 
discourse  was  so  evident  a  part  of  his  real  life  that  the 
boys  felt  it  a  natural  part  of  their  own.  Thus  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  harmony  between  word  and  deed  which,  once 
formed,  lasts  to  the  end  in  any  healthy  life,  through 
every  change  of  view.  It  was  plain  that,  with  all  Hart’s 
tolerance  for  divergences  of  detail— a  tolerance  which 
adverse  critics  might  have  branded  as  vagueness — 
there  were  a  few  points  on  which  “  one  might  as  well 
argue  with  a  piece  of  white-hot  metal.” 

And  here  may  come  in  an  incident  which,  after  five- 
and-twenty  years,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  John 
Mason,  who  was  School  Porter  from  1885  to  1921.  A 
curtain  had  been  fixed  behind  the  altar  in  the  new 
chapel ;  Hart  saw  it,  and  was  dissatisfied  ;  it  hung  too 
flat  upon  the  wall  ;  the  projection  of  the  brass  rod  was 
insufficient.  The  school  carpenter,  called  in,  remedied 
this  defect  by  screwing  the  curtain-rings  to  a  piece  of 
oak  which  gave  the  necessary  projection  ;  to  the  eye, 
the  curtain  still  hung  from  its  rod,  but  in  fact  it  was 
thus  supported  from  behind.  Hart  was  delighted  with 
the  change  until  the  carpenter  complacently  explained 
the  artifice  upon  which  it  depended.  This  shocked  him  ; 
he  would  not  adorn  his  chapel  with  anything  that 
seemed  what  it  was  not  ;  the  ingenious  device  was 
sacrificed,  and  the  curtain  hung  flat  from  its  own  rod. 

If  to  Hart  the  chapel  had  all  this  deep  significance, 
there  were  naturally  others  to  whom  it  had  far  less. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  man  more 
penetrated  than  he  by  the  inward  force  of  religion,  yet 
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more  tolerant  of  divergence  in  externals.  But  on  certain 
points  he  insisted  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  soul  and 
all  his  strength  ;  and  this  brought  him  once  into  con¬ 
flict  with  one  of  his  masters  from  whom  he  would  least 
have  chosen  to  differ  so  irreconcilably,  even  though  it 
were  only  on  a  single  point.  The  story  is  so  significant 
both  for  Hart’s  life  and  for  public  school  history  of 
the  ’seventies  to  the  ’nineties,  that  I  regret  not  to  be 
able  to  find  room  for  the  whole  long  correspondence 
in  this  place.  This  master,  resolutely  devoted  to  his 
wrork  both  in  and  out  of  school,  was  equally  resolute 
against  preparing  boys  for  confirmation.  It  was  not 
that  he  undervalued  the  pastoral  side  of  a  master’s 
work  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  since  published  anony¬ 
mously  a  volume  of  lay  sermons  for  Sixth  Form  boys, 
remarkable  for  their  frank  recognition  of  difficulties 
and  for  their  underlying  moral  force.*  But  he  shrank 
from  committing  himself,  even  with  that  latitude  of 
“  Public  School  Religion  ”  which  so  dissatisfies  The 
Church  Times,  to  the  necessary  dogmatic  implications 
of  a  confirmation  class  ;  to  Hart,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  housemaster’s  duty  ; 
and  this  unbridgeable  gulf  in  thought  finally  implied 
a  corresponding  clash  of  interests  in  practice  which, 
between  two  less  exceptional  men,  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  result  in  a  more  or  less  serious  quarrel.  The 
headmaster  found  it  impossible  to  make  an  exception 
here ;  no  colleague  could  receive  a  house  except  under  the 
condition  of  preparing  his  boys  for  confirmation  ;  and 
the  master  in  question,  after  a  long  period  of  devoted 
service,  resigned  his  post.  Yet,  Hart  and  his  assistant 
*  Between  Boy  and  Man,  by  “  Quilibet  ”  (Watts  &  Co.,  1908.) 
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being  such  as  they  were  in  thought  and  in  action,  and 
the  habitual  relations  between  head  and  staff  at  Sed- 
bergh  being  what  they  were,  even  this  disagreement 
left  the  long  friendship  between  the  two  men  unbroken. 
They  met  frequently  in  after  life  ;  and  each,  to  the 
very  end,  would  have  named  the  other  among  the  few 
for  whom  he  felt  deepest  friendship  and  esteem.  In 
these  dramas,  painfully  common  in  a  world  where  a 
man  must  live  by  bread,  and  yet  must  struggle  to  live  not 
by  bread  alone,  one’s  sympathies  go  out  more  naturally 
to  the  actor  to  whom  fortune  assigns  the  more  tragic 
part  ;  but,  if  in  some  real  sense  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,  so  also  it  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
tests  of  character  when  a  man  feels  called  upon  to 
deny,  for  conscience’  sake,  that  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  would  have  been  the  first  and  the 
most  willing  to  give  to  a  friend.  We  may  say  of  head¬ 
masters  what  Bismarck  said  of  statesmen :  “  None  can 
be  really  great  who  cannot  sometimes  afford  to  be 
unpopular.”  And,  man  being  a  preponderantly  sociable 
and  generous  animal,  even  a  fight  for  conscience’  sake 
may  bring  in  the  end  its  own  reward.  I  cannot  more 
fitly  close  this  chapter,  or  more  truly  honour  two  most 
honourable  men,  than  by  transcribing  the  letter  which 
Mrs.  Hart  received  from  the  master  in  question  when 
Hart  left  Sedbergh  in  1900.  It  ran  :  “  I  found  nothing 
to  say  when  you  gave  me  an  opportunity  the  other 
night  :  perhaps  silence  was  better  :  I  do  not  quite  feel 
that  I  can  leave  it  so ,  but  at  any  rate  I  will  say  one  thing 
only.  There  is  no  reason  to  despair  over  the  future  of 
Sedbergh  ;  it  will  find  a  headmaster  provided  with 
very  serviceable  talents  of  one  kind  or  another  :  what 
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we  all  very  much  doubt  its  finding  again  is — such  a  man 
as  everyone  separately  shall  know  (more  certainly  year 
by  year)  to  be  at  once  truer  and  better,  gentler  and 
stronger,  than  himself.  It  is  the  first  and  all-sufficient 
gift — and  the  rarest.” 
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THIS  brings  us  to  another  side,  and  one  of  the 
most  important,  of  Hart’s  work.  A  writer  who 
has  seen  the  inside  of  a  good  many  schools,  and 
who  can  now  look  back  from  other  fields  of  labour  upon 
a  good  many  years  of  what  C.  J.  Vaughan  called  “the 
healthy  little  humiliations  of  a  schoolmaster’s  life,” 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  a  headmaster 
is  to  be  judged  almost  as  much  by  his  colleagues  as  by 
his  pupils.  And  here,  for  a  moment,  the  biographer 
becomes  necessarily  autobiographical. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
two  terms  at  Sedbergh,  while  waiting  for  another 
promised  post.  At  Tebay  and  Low  Gill  I  found  that 
freezing  November  drizzle  which  is  only  too  charac¬ 
teristic  of  those  stations  ;  it  would  scarcely  have  sur¬ 
prised  me  if  the  first  news  I  had  heard  at  Sedbergh  had 
been  the  first  news  which  greeted  Mr.  Tatham  ;  that 
a  man  carting  coals  to  the  school  had  perished  last 
night  in  the  snow.  The  ancient  omnibus  looked  like  a 
hearse,  and  smelt  as  a  hearse  might  smell  if  the  corpse 
of  last  week  had  smoked  strong  tobacco  on  his  way  to 
the  grave.  My  next  clear  memory-picture  is  that  of  a 
bright  fire  in  the  School  House  drawing-room,  and  a 
welcome  which,  though  headmasterly,  was  refreshingly 
warm  and  friendly.  No  less  warm  and  friendly  were  the 
other  members  of  the  staff  ;  next  Saturday  we  drove 
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off  to  Kirkby  Londsale  and  played  the  last  real  football- 
match  in  which  Lemarchand  ever  figured — a  match  in 
which  he  showed  that  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his 
natural  force  abated — and  I  soon  found  myself  settled 
down  in  a  singularly  harmonious  environment.  If  it  is 
the  master’s  eye  (as  the  proverb  says)  that  makes  the 
beasts  fat,  assuredly  an  unusually  harmonious  staff 
bears  something  more  than  prima  jade  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  headmaster. 

This  was  in  1892  :  but  “  the  old  gang  ”  of  1885  was 
still  almost  unbroken.  Wells  had  gone  off  to  become 
Fellow  (and  now  Warden)  of  Wadham  ;  Hudson  to  the 
(ultimate)  Principalshipof  St.  Mark’s,  Chelsea  ;  Grant,  a 
later  comer,  had  passed  on  to  a  Fellowship  at  Queen  s, 
Oxford,  but  the  other  eight  were  still  at  Sedbergh,  and 
remained  there  almost  without  exception  all  through 
the  rest  of  Hart’s  time.  “  The  old  gang  ”  was  Hart’s 
own  affectionate  nickname  for  them  j  he  thus  described 
them  publicly  at  one  of  his  prize-givings.  Two  of  them, 
afterwards,  left  the  school  for  headmasterships  ,  one 
only  because  the  call  from  his  own  old  school,  at 
first  refused,  was  repeated  with  great  urgency  in  a 
later  year  ;  he  then  wrote  very  truly  :  “I  believe  I 
leave  part  of  my  heart  in  this  valley.  Others,  un¬ 
questionably,  could  easily  have  “  bettered  themselves  ” 
if  they  had  preferred  it  ;  but  the  call  of  the  school 
was  too  strong.  I  wondered  at  first  how  Hart  had 
managed  to  secure  a  staff  at  once  so  efficient  and  so 
harmonious  ;  I  soon  saw  how  much  might  be  explained 
by  his  own  ideals  and  example  and  the  care  with  which 
he  had  sought  men  who  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
them  ;  but  it  was  only  thirty  years  later,  among  his 
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intimate  papers,  that  I  discovered  how  much  of  his 
own  income  he  had  contributed  in  order  to  pay  some¬ 
thing  like  market  value  for  these  men.  This  is  a  matter 
which  had  to  be  laid  plainly  before  the  governing 
body,  and  which  may  well  be  put  equally  plainly  here. 
The  exceptional  generosity  of  more  than  one  among 
the  governors  is  written  plainly  on  the  school  build¬ 
ings,  irreproachable  in  their  strong  grey  local  stone  and 
in  their  quiet  dignity  of  local  style.  Hart’s  pecuniary 
contributions  are  probably  known  in  their  fulness 
only  to  very  few. 

Bosworth- Smith  had  prophesied  dismally  :  “  You 
will  have  only  third-rate  assistants  there.”  This,  for¬ 
tunately,  was  not  altogether  true,  even  while  this  eager 
Harrow  colleague  was  writing  ;  but  the  danger  was 
only  too  great,  and  that  was  one  of  the  first  difficulties 
which  Hart  set  himself  to  overcome.  In  one  of  his 
earliest  reports,  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  staff 
which  Heppenstall  had  collected,  he  announced  that 
he  had  secured  the  present  Warden  of  Wadham  as 
additional  Classical  assistant,  and  added,  “  I  hope  that, 
with  such  a  staff  of  masters,  Sedbergh  will  soon  win 
some  fame  at  the  Universities.”  At  this  time  (1880) 
he  was  already  paying  one  master’s  whole  salary  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  who 
was  among  the  governors,  “  thought  the  present 
proportion  of  masters  to  boys  was  excessive.”  Two 
years  later,  Hart  reports  :  “  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
to  fill  our  present  buildings  ...  so  long  as  I  can 
secure  the  stamp  of  men  for  masters  who  have  hitherto 
been  working  with  me.”  A  year  later  again  :  “At 
present  the  numbers  of  the  school  are  just  too  few  for 
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an  economical  staff  and  just  too  few  for  an  efficient 
school.”  In  1884  he  has  a  staff  of  seven,  and  thinks 
“  that  an  addition  to  the  staff  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  ”  ;  he  appoints  a  “  Games  Master  ”  in¬ 
stead  of  a  professional  gymnasium  instructor  ;  and 
he  adds  two  more  next  year.  In  1886,  with  148  boys, 
he  presses  for  another  master  ;  the  plea  is  urged  again 
in  1887  :  “  Forms  are  too  large.”  Two  years  later  he 
is  again  asking  for  another  master  ;  in  1890  two  more 
were  added  to  the  staff,  and  two  more  again  in  1891. 
In  all  this,  we  see  one  steady  policy  ;  the  school  must 
always  be  overstaffed,  rather  than  understaffed,  at  all 
those  awkward  moments  of  betwixt  and  between  which 
are  inseparable  from  a  process  of  gradual  expansion. 

This  will  be  best  explained  by  a  series  of  extracts 
from  Hart’s  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the  governors, 
and  of  statistics  from  the  yearly  abstracts  he  made  from 
his  income-tax  returns. 

“  Nov.  13th,  1884.  ...  I  have  been  asked  by  Mr. 
Robinson  to  make  a  return  of  the  salaries  paid  at  present 
to  the  masters,  and  of  the  estimated  expense  of  their 
board  and  lodging.  Given  in  this  way  it  appeals  that 
this  term  I  am  paying  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £600  a  year 
over  and  above  what  the  governors  are  able  to  allow. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  give  you  some  sort  of  explanation, 
before  the  meeting,  of  this  ;  for  fear  you  may  think 
me  wrong  in  doing  what  might  prove  a  difficulty  to  a 
successor  if  I  were  removed  from  Sedbergh. 

“  jn  the  first  place  the  amount  of  music  fees,  £6  6s., 
per  boy  paid  for  extra  piano  tuition  is  not  deducted. 
At  present  twenty  boys  are  learning,  which  represents 
£ 126  a  year,  making  the  total  of  £591  (at  the  rate  of 
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which  I  pay  this  term)  into  £465.  You  mentioned  to 
me  on  my  appointment,  that  you  hoped  the  governors 
would  be  able  some  day  to  devote  the  whole  of  the 
tuition  fee  to  the  payment  of  masters,  but  that  in  the 
meantime  you  would  be  able  to  allow  another  j£ioo 
for  every  seven  or  eight  boarders.  When  I  came  there 
were  73  boarders,  and  if  we  succeed  in  filling  Mr. 
Tower  s  house  we  shall  have  135  boarders  or  137 — 
which  would  represent  £700  or  £800  a  year  for  the 
additional  62  or  64  boarders  reckoned  as  you  explained 
to  me.  It  is  on  the  confident  expectation  of  filling  Mr. 
Tower’s  house  that  I  felt  I  might  engage  these  two 
additional  masters,  who  are  really  in  themselves  a  very 
great  gain  to  us.  And,  as  they  teach  piano  and  drawing, 
I  was  able  to  get  them  for  a  comparatively  very  low 
sum  in  addition.  The  governors  have  already  been  able 
to  add  £300  to  the  sum  originally  allowed  to  me  for  the 
salaries  of  masters,  as  the  school  has  increased  suffi¬ 
ciently— and  I  know  that  they  will  add  to  this  when 
they  feel  enabled  to  do  so.  Therefore,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  expecting  an  increase  and  shall  be  content  to  leave 
myself  entirely  in  their  hands  in  the  matter.  At  the 
same  time,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  my  financial  plans  might  be  looked  for. 
When  Mr.  Tower’s  house  is  full  and  the  governors 
are  able  to  allow  me  the  intended  £100  for  every  seven 
or  eight  boys,  I  shall  be  more  than  able  to  balance  my 
receipts  with  my  payments.  And  this  is,  I  hope,  not  a 
very  distant  prospect.” 

“  Oct.  10th,  1885.  •  •  •  With  regard  to  your  letter  of 
the  6th,  thank  you  very  much  for  thinking  of  proposing 
the  additional  £100  for  masters’  salaries.  I  shall  be  very 
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glad  of  it,  for  the  forms  are  growing  too  large  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  school,  and  we  ought  soon  to  have 
another  classical  master — unless  we  can  relieve  the 
regular  forms  by  drafting  off  some  boys  to  be  placed 
under  a  new  ‘  Modern  Side  ’  master.  The  latter  would 
be  the  better,  as  a  great  many  parents  are  asking  for 
modern  subjects  ;  but  it  will  be  hard  for  one  man  to 
teach  so  many  boys  of  varying  abilities  and  knowledge 
as  will  probably  be  anxious  to  come  to  him.  I  have  been 
calculating  that  the  117  boarders  and  eight  day-boys 
are  taught  for  a  cost  to  the  governors  of  £1,700  a  year 
at  present,  z.e.,  at  £13  12s.  or  £14  is.  6d.  each,  accord¬ 
ing  as  one  reckons  in  the  day-boys  or  not.  Is  not  this  a 
small  fee  compared  with  London  day  schools  (for 
instance)  ?  I  believe  the  yearly  payment  at  most  of 
them  is  £24  or  thereabouts.  We  are  not  badly  off  for 
masters  ‘  as  things  go  ’ — but  then  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
common  vice  of  schools  to  have  too  few  masters.” 

“  May  12th,  1886.  We  have  now  met  four  or  five 
days,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  my  an¬ 
ticipations  as  to  numbers  have  been  realised.  .  .  .  One 
cannot  help  being  very  pleased  at  this,  but  we  are  met 
with  a  difficulty  as  to  size  of  forms.  The  three  lower 
forms  have  already  thirty  in  each — which  I  believe  is 
too  large  a  number  to  be  taught  really  well — and  if 
next  term  we  have  four  more  boys  in  Mr.  Wilson’s 
house,  as  by  the  resolution  of  the  governors  we  are 
permitted  to  have,  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  manage. 
There  are  now  62  more  boarders  in  the  school  than 
when  I  came,  but  I  have  only  £300  more  than  then  to 
pay  for  masters.  I  felt  from  the  first  that  we  had  not 
enough  masters  to  do  the  work,  and  therefore  appointed 
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an  extra  master  in  my  second  term — and  since  then, 
as  you  know,  I  have,  as  far  as  I  could  afford  it,  supple¬ 
mented  the  sum  allowed  for  masters’  salaries  by  the 
governors.  I  am  beginning,  however,  to  realise  that  I 
ought  not  to  extend  this  arrangement  much  longer.  I 
have  had  serious  reminders  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half  that  my  health  may  not  continue  to  be  equal  to  my 
present  work — and  that  I  ought  to  save  some  money 
in  case  I  should  have  to  give  up  work.  Hitherto  I  have 
saved  very  little  since  I  came  to  Sedbergh,  and  some 
years  it  has  not  been  possible  to  put  by  anything.*  This 
is  a  selfish  reason,  but  still  one  that  I  ought  not  to 
ignore.  But,  in  the  second  place,  I  am  most  anxious 
that  none  of  the  masters’  salaries  should  be  dependent 
on  my  health — and  therefore  on  their  account,  quite 
as  much  as  on  my  own  (and  I  may  honestly  say  even 
more),  I  am  very  desirous  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the 
grant  for  salaries,  if  you  think  it  possible  for  the  govern¬ 
ors  to  afford  it  out  of  the  greatly  increased  tuition 
fees.  ...  I  am  writing  thus  fully  and  openly  to  you, 
because  you  have  always  shown  the  kindest  interest 
in  all  matters  relating  not  only  to  the  school  but  also 
to  myself.  I  have  shrunk  for  some  time  from  writing 
to  you,  especially  what  relates  to  my  own  health — but 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  have  been  wrong  in  doing 
so  now.  I  feel  that  there  can  be  no  part  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  school  that  in  the  highest  sense  more  repays 
itself  than  what  is  paid  to  secure  good  masters  and 
enough  of  them.  I  think  we  have  been  most  fortunate 

*  When  standing  for  Sedbergh,  Hart  had  noticed,  as  one  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  scheme,  the  provision  for  a  headmaster’s  pension  ;  but 
he  never  brought  this  question  up  before  the  governors  ;  all  his 
efforts  were  directed  towards  a  pension  scheme  for  assistants. 
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in  the  quality  of  our  staff,  but  now  we  are  falling  short 
in  the  quantity.” 

“  Oct.  1 6th,  1886.  I  have  been  thinking  over  the 
question  of  masters’  salaries  since  you  were  here  and 
will  put  down  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  me  after  much  deliberation,  so  that  you 
may  see  how  matters  appear  to  me  to  stand.  I  am  at 
present  receiving  from  the  governors  £1,000  a  year 
for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  assistant  masters ;  and 
I  calculate  that  I  am  paying  £1,285.  If,  therefore,  by 
January  next  I  receive  an  increase  of  £400  a  year  (£1,400 
in  all),  as  you  kindly  suggested,  I  should  have  £115 
towards  the  cost  of  another  master.  The  master  whom 
I  think  we  now  require  would  be  of  rather  a  special 
kind,  one,  that  is,  who  would  be  able  to  teach  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  well ,  and,  if  possible,  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  also.  I  should  not  hope  to  meet  with 
a  really  good  man  to  undertake  such  varied  work  under 
a  salary  of  £200  :  which,  with  his  estimated  expense 
of  £75  for  board  and  lodging,  would  raise  the  total 
cost  to  £275,  or  £160  over  the  allowance  of  the  govern¬ 
ors  for  the  purpose.  For  the  present  I  would  gladly 
make  myself  responsible  for  this  £160  ;  but  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  governors  to  add  to 
their  grant  in  another  year  or  two  ?  I  dislike  asking 
this  question,  but  the  feeling  grows  upon  me  that,  if 
I  had  to  leave  Sedbergh,  it  might  not  be  possible  for 
my  successor  to  spare  money  for  the  payment  of 
assistant  masters.  But  besides  this,  I  foresee  a  further 
small  claim  on  the  salary  fund,  likely  to  arise  before 
long,  in  the  shape  of  additions  in  another  year  or  two 
to  the  salaries  of  the  masters  who  have  not  boarding- 
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houses.  Mr.  Fowler,  for  instance,  is  a  most  valuable 
man,  whom  I  could  hardly  hope  to  replace  and  whom 
we  ought  to  keep  if  we  possibly  can — but  I  do  not  advise 
him  to  stay  on  with  a  salary  of  only  £200  a  year  for  very 
much  longer.  Mr.  Thomas  again.  ...  If  the  governors 
were  able  to  decide  on  October  28th  to  raise  the  salary 
fund  to  £1,400  by  January,  I  should  be  enabled  to 
set  to  work  at  once  to  inquire  for  the  new  master 
and  secure  him  to  begin  work  from  January.  This, 
however,  may  be  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  the 
governors  :  still  I  do  not  like  to  omit  to  mention  it.” 

“  May  1 8th,  1888.  I  am  doubtful  whether  the 
governors  realise  how  small  a  margin  some  of  the 
housemasters  have  of  profit,  so  that  the  small  sum  for 
rent  may  make  just  that  difference  to  them  which  will 
incline  them  to  stay  on  with  us.  I  am  sure  that  the 
governors  would  regret  it  very  much  if  valuable 
masters,  such  as  we  have  just  now,  were  replaced  by 
men  who  were  not  their  equals,  and  though  this  seems 
a  rather  remote  contingency,  yet  there  is  no  possibility 
of  predicting  what  the  result  of  making  circumstances 
difficult  for  a  master  might  be,  whereas  every  little 
privilege,  such  as  the  one  in  question,  tends  to  attach 
men  to  the  school.  This  brings  me  to  the  brink  of  a 
wider  question,  which  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
discuss  with  you  some  day  before  long.  I  mean  that 
of  starting  a  pension  and  superannuation  fund  for 
masters.”  This,  of  course,  has  long  since  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  We  may  conclude  this  subject  with 
a  brief  summary  of  the  moneys  paid  from  his  private 
pocket,  in  the  ten  years  from  1891  to  1900,  for  masters 
and  house-scholars  ;  £285,  £345,  £310,  £355,  £338, 
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£343>  £435  >  £428,  £537>  £5°2  :  total,  £3,878,  or  an 
average  of  £388  a  year. 

Very  few  of  us  can  have  known  all  this  bounty  of 
Hart’s  at  the  time  ;  probably  nobody  did  but  he  and 
the  governors.  But  we  all  knew  that  we  served  an 
exceptionally  disinterested  and  generous  headmaster.* 
The  Warden  of  Wadham  has  expressed  fully  what 
would  have  been  echoed,  in  the  main,  even  by  those 
who  were  in  least  sympathy  with  some  of  Hart’s  ideals 
and  methods  ;  he  touches  on  many  different  points, 
and  his  words  are  too  weighty  to  be  dispersed  from 
chapter  to  chapter  ;  they  will  be  found  in  their 
entirety  in  Appendix  III.  Another  colleague,  who  after 
thirty  years  is  still  working  for  Sedbergh,  has  often 
told  how  this  place  “  gripped  ”  him  on  his  first 
visit  for  an  interview  before  his  appointment. 
“  But,”  he  writes  now,  “  the  deepest  impression  was 
made  in  those  friendly  conversations  with  the  head¬ 
master  himself ;  first  over  his  study  fire,  when  he 
enjoyed  the  relaxation  of  an  evening’s  pipe  (I  fancy  it 
was  the  only  one  smoked  in  the  day),  and  again  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon’s  walk  up  Howgill  Lane,  to  its 
highest  point  on  Western  Foot,  whence  one  looks  north 
to  the  Tebay  fells  and  south  down  the  Lune  valley. 
Conversation  only  touched  the  surface  of  problems, 
educational  or  social,  but  his  earnestness  of  purpose, 
his  high  ideal  for  a  schoolmaster’s  profession,  and  his 

*  An  old  boy  writes  to  remind  us  that  Hart’s  extreme  personal 
disinterestedness  led  him  sometimes  to  give  bad  advice  to  his  pupils 

_ advice  which  demanded  from  them  a  very  definite,  and  sometimes 

unnecessary,  attitude  of  unworldliness.  Yet  he  had  decided  business 
instincts  ;  and  investments  interested  him  so  much  that  he  used  to 
say  he  could  quite  realise  the  enjoyment  of  speculation. 
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sincerity  of  conviction,  came  out  in  every  word,  and 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice.  I  remember  that  rain  fell  from 
leaden  skies,  and  that  mists  hid  the  fells  during  most 
of  my  two  days’  visit,  and  that  Tebay  Station  seemed 
the  desolate  ultima  Thule  of  civilisation  ;  but,  as  the 
London  train  bore  me  southwards,  it  was  with  the  strong 
sense  of  a  work  going  forward  in  which  any  man  might 
be  proud  to  bear  a  part,  and  of  a  leader  whom  it  would 
be  a  privilege  to  follow.” 

It  is  invidious  to  attempt  too  exact  a  specification  ; 
yet  a  purely  personal  picture  may  here  be  permitted 
to  a  biographer  at  the  point  where  the  subject  comes 
home  most  nearly  to  his  own  life.  After  thirty  years, 
when  I  think  of  Moore’s  “  Farewell,  and  whenever,” 
or  Thackeray’s  “  Kind  hearts  and  true,  gentle  and  just,” 
there  is  only  one  other  series  of  pictures  evoked  by 
those  memories  of  comradeship  which  can  rival  the 
recollection  of  Sedbergh  talk  and  play  and  friendly 
help.  There  was  Wilson,  with  whose  form  I  once  had 
to  sit  in  examination,  but  overslept  myself  and  turned 
up  in  desperation  half  an  hour  late,  only  to  find  the 
form-master  sitting  imperturbably  with  his  boys.  He 
explained  that  he  always  made  a  point  of  turning  up 
himself,  whoever  else  might  be  giving  out  the  papers  : 
after  which  he  insisted  on  sitting  out  the  whole  time 
and  sending  me  back  to  breakfast  at  my  lodgings.  Then 
came  Tower,  to  whose  house  I  was  assigned  for  two 
nights  of  “  prep  ”  per  week,  and  of  whom  H.  W. 
Fowler  was  compelled  privately  to  warn  me  that 
Tower  might  possibly  offer  to  let  me  off  as  a  new-comer, 
but  that  I  must  by  no  means  take  advantage  of  a  man 
already  so  overworked.  And  “  H.  W.”  himself,  permanent 
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host  of  those  Saturday  evenings,  enlivened  by  Ainslie, 
most  brilliant  of  amateur  caricaturists,  songsters 
and  punsters,  to  whom  the  school  owes  its  songs  ; 
Aubry,  whose  tact  and  kindliness  bridged  the  gulf  that 
usually  yawns  between  a  foreign  master  and  the  British 
boy  ;  Thomas,  who  died  so  suddenly  within  a  few 
weeks  of  Hart  ;  Martyn,  who  still  works  for  the  school 
as  he  worked  in  1892  ;  A.  J.  Fowler,  whose  silences 
contrasted  so  admirably  with  the  frank  and  boyish 
athleticism  of  Lemarchand  and  Gooch  ;  and  others 
who  came  more  rarely  to  those  convivial  meetings. 
The  good-fellowship  which  reigned  there  was  a  good- 
fellowship  in  work  as  well  as  in  play  ;  I  doubt  whether 
there  was  any  staff  of  the  same  size  more  harmonious 
than  that  of  Sedbergh  under  Hart  ;  and  I  believe  now, 
as  I  believed  then,  that  they  were  welded  together  not 
only  by  the  clear  judgment  which  had  chosen  them, 
but  by  the  compelling  personality  which  superintended 
them,  and  the  straightforwardness  which  left  so  little 
room  for  misunderstanding  at  Sedbergh.  To  a  new 
recruit  who  had  already  seen  more  men  and  cities  than 
the  average  assistant,  this  experience  of  life  on  the 
Sedbergh  staff  was  no  less  refreshing  and  inspiring  than 
the  daily  familiarity  of  the  boys  and  the  fells.  Equally 
striking  was  the  high  standard  of  work  and  duty  which 
the  housemasters  set  themselves  ;  these  men,  who  were 
individually  fit  to  be  headmasters  if  they  had  not 
preferred  to  stay  at  Sedbergh,  recognised  most  loyally 
the  primacy  of  their  own  head.  It  is  from  one  of  these 
houses  that  I  find  a  sentence  in  a  letter  written  after 
Hart’s  death  :  “I  cannot  make  you  understand  what 
the  School  House  meant  to  my  life.”  And  even  the 
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prefects  realised  the  unusual  homogeneity  of  the 
Sedbergh  staff.  One  of  them  notes  that  instinct  which 
led  Hart  to  back  up  his  assistants  in  all  their  difficulties 
— an  instinct  which,  we  have  seen,  had  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  Temple’s  example.  “  This  had  certain  draw¬ 
backs  in  irritating  a  boy  not  blind  to  some  of  their 
defects  ;  but  it  did  enable  H.  G.  H.  to  dominate  the 
whole  tone  of  masters  and  boys  .  .  .  and  there  was  never 
the  smallest  chance  of  playing  off  one  master  against 
another,  which  seems  to  be  a  common  practice  in 
some  schools.  In  fact  I  can’t  imagine  a  more  complete 
autocracy  than  his  ;  and  it  was  all  based  on  his 
transparently  sincere  personality,  the  quality  which 
gave  his  sermons  as  delivered  a  power  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  effect  when  read.” 

All  these  things  were  borne  in  upon  Hart’s  masters 
during  the  first  few  days.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Winthrop 
Young,  who  afterwards  did  a  good  many  years  as 
Inspector  of  Schools,  and  whose  letters  from  the  war, 
in  still  more  recent  days,  were  read  by  thousands  of  us, 
spent  a  single  week  as  locum  tenens  on  the  staff,  and  in 
those  few  days  caught  the  Sedbergh  fever.  He  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Hart,  on  his  way  off  to  fresh  work  at  Geneva : 
“  It  was  an  education  to  spend  merely  a  few  days  in 
Mr.  Hart’s  school.’  Were  I  able  to  serve  under  him 
for  longer,  I  feel  even  I  might  learn  something  about 
the  greatest  of  professions — ‘  the  making  man.’  At 
least,  I  have  got  an  ideal.”  And  he  now  permits  me  to 
print  his  recollections  of  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
“  As  a  young  temporary  master  I  once  made  use  of  an 
‘  extra  holiday  ’  to  take  my  form  down  to  the  river  to 
bathe.  I  was  conscious  that  the  responsibility,  that  of 
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one  man  for  some  twenty  boys  in  a  rocky  stream, 
though  permitted,  was  perhaps  considerable,  in  view 
of  my  very  junior  position  ;  and  I  was  relieved  when 
we  met  no  one,  and  got  back  safe  with  our  full  count. 
I  went  to  tea  an  hour  later  with  the  headmaster,  pre¬ 
pared  to  confess.  And  I  was  met  by  the  gentlest  of  jokes, 
one  that  showed  that  he  knew  all  about  it  !  At  the  same 
time  there  was  no  suggestion  of  reproof,  only  an  almost 
mischievous  twinkle  in  his  smile,  betraying  that  he 
appreciated  my  state  of  mind,  knew  what  I  thought 
he  might  be  thinking,  considered  the  tacit  under¬ 
standing  quite  sufficient  commentary  as  between  chief 
and  assistant,  and  laughed  at  the  whole  escapade  as 
between  ourselves,  an  older  and  younger  man.  I  never 
worked  under  a  chief  who  knew  so  much  about  his 
staff,  and  yet  who  advised  or  interfered  with  them  so 
little.  He  used  men  for  what  was  in  them,  not  for  what 
he  or  Nature  might  under  other  circumstances  have 
put  into  them  ! — the  young  for  the  influence  which 
radiated  from  their  youth,  the  older  for  the  service  of 
their  greater  experience.  Knowing  what  a  man  was 
good  for,  he  left  small  irregularities  of  method  and 
age  for  time  and  atmosphere  to  correct,  and  overlooked 
all  but  essentials,  to  the  welfare  of  the  man  and  of  the 
school.  In  the  case  of  these  essential  shortcomings — 
well,  one  knew  exactly  how  he  would  ‘  look,’  and  one 
attended  to  them  to  prevent  that,  if  for  no  other  reason!” 

All  this  while,  Hart’s  personality  maintained  the 
friendliest  relations  between  school  and  town.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  he  did  a  little  work  for  the  town  here  and  there; 
but  the  only  regular  service  that  he  felt  able  to  render 
to  the  town  was  in  connection  with  the  Oddfellows 
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Club.  Upon  this  he  spent  much  thought  and  time, 
often  after  a  long  day  in  school,  in  working  at  making 
the  financial  position  sound.  The  strain  of  such  work 
was  relieved  by  the  kindly  spirit,  enlivened  by  quaint 
touches  of  Yorkshire  humour,  that  prevailed  at  the 
meetings  ;  and  warm  ties  of  friendship  were  formed 
between  him  and  his  “  Brothers,”  of  which  evidence 
was  given  in  a  way  that  touched  him  greatly  when, 
many  years  after  he  had  left  Sedbergh,  the  “  Lodge  ” 
which  he  had  always  hoped  might  be  formed  was 
called  by  his  name. 


XIV 


FOR  the  first  ten  years  of  his  Sedbergh  life  Hart 
burned  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  did  not 
sufficiently  cast  off  his  school  cares  even  in 
the  holidays.  During  the  summer  of  1889,  which 
he  passed  partly  in  a  quiet  pension  at  Wilhelmshdhe 
near  Cassel,  mornings  and  evenings  were  spent  in 
school  work,  and  only  the  afternoons  in  rest  and 
holiday-books,  over  which  he  sometimes  fell  asleep 
even  as  he  read  aloud.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards 
he  was  compelled  to  consult  a  specialist,  who  found 
him  suffering  from  overwork  and  suppressed  influenza, 
and  prescribed  an  immediate  rest  of  a  term.  Hart  tried 
to  stave  this  off  by  spending  the  holiday  on  a  glacier  ; 
but  he  was  finally  compelled  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence 
early  in  1892  ;  and  even  this  rest  left  him  so  narrow 
a  margin  of  strength  that,  for  all  the  remainder  of  his 
Sedbergh  days,  every  summer  holiday  had  again  to  be 
spent  in  glacier  air.  He  knew  that  the  school,  during 
his  absence,  would  be  quite  safe  in  Bernard  Wilson’s 
hands  ;  and  one  of  the  best  of  all  testimonials  to  the 
spirit  which  reigned  between  himself  and  his  staff  is 
Bernard  Wilson’s  letter  of  August  13th,  1892  (the 
time  of  enforced  rest  had  ended  in  May).  Wilson,  in  his 
own  name  and  Tower’s  and  Fowler’s,  wrote  to  deplore 
that  Hart  should  resume  full  work  again  “  or  something 
like  it,  in  the  belief  that,  unless  you  do,  you  cannot 
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expect  other  masters  to  do  their  full  share  of  work.” 
This  took  up  the  burden  of  a  much  earlier  letter 
(January  30th,  1885)  in  which  the  seven  senior  masters 
pressed  to  be  allowed  to  relieve  him  from  a  great  deal 
of  his  more  elementary  class-work.  This  letter  had 
touched  him  very  deeply,  and  he  had  promised  to 
accept  the  help  if  necessary  :  meanwhile  he  had  gone 
on  doggedly  at  full  work.  But,  now  that  facts  had 
proved  too  hard  for  him,  he  set  himself  no  less  reso¬ 
lutely  to  the  duty  of  getting  well.  Switzerland  had 
never  appealed  to  him  as  Norway  did  ;  skating  and 
climbing  had  never  caught  his  taste  ;  but  he  set  him¬ 
self  now  to  convalescence  as  resolutely  as  to  work  ; 
and,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  he  became  for  the  time  a 
thoroughly  light-hearted  traveller  of  the  old  sort, 
shunning  great  hotels  as  far  as  possible,  easy  with  his 
friends,  and  familiar  with  his  guides.  And  that  same 
spirit  he  carried  into  his  later  holidays . 

For,  certainly,  one  of  the  things  which  helped  him 
through  a  long  period  of  systematic  overwork  was  his 
undying  interest  in  outdoor  life,  and  especially  in 
fishing.  He  loved  the  Yorkshire  fells  even  more  than 
he  had  ever  loved  his  native  Irish  landscapes.  To  go 
out  in  pelting  rain  across  the  Riggs  was  just  as  delight¬ 
ful  to  him  as  the  sybaritic  enjoyment  of  sitting  on  the 
cricket-field  through  a  summer  afternoon,  while  the 
clouds  chased  each  other  over  Baugh  Fell  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  he  loved  to  linger  over  the 
parapet  of  a  bridge  and  count  the  trout  with  a  fisher¬ 
man’s  eye,  though  he  never  permitted  himself  to  touch 
a  rod  at  Sedbergh  itself.  In  earlier  days  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  exploration  on  foot  or  on  bicycle  ;  later  on,  he 
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seldom  found  time  or  energy  for  more  than  a  steady 
constitutional  over  the  Riggs,  or  round  by  the  bridge 
which  the  boys  christened  after  him.  Yet,  in  so  far  as 
a  modern  headmaster  ever  can  cast  his  work  aside 
with  a  good  conscience  during  the  holidays,  Hart  did 
so  in  his  later  Sedbergh  years.  Here  his  sociable  nature 
had  free  play  ;  many  were  the  guests  with  whom  he 
shared  these  days  of  foreign  travel  and  sport  ;  most 
delightful  of  all  were  those  when  his  like-minded  brother 
George  was  home  on  leave  from  India,  and  all  their 
waking  hours  were  filled  with  fishing  and  family  jest.* 
Part  of  the  daily  routine,  on  these  holidays,  was  George’s 
reading  of  the  corresponding  day’s  log  from  his  own 
journal  of  some  former  holiday  which  the  two  had 
spent  together.  When  the  load  of  Sedbergh  work  was 
taken  from  him,  he  nearly  always  went  to  Norway, 
chose  the  quietest  spots,  and  spent  his  time  in  fishing, 
with  intervals  of  pleasant  books  :  “  Mrs.  Hart  read  Dante 
to  us,”  writes  the  former  colleague  who  saw  most  of 
him  on  these  holidays.  After  the  morning’s  fishing 
“  lunch  was  late,  two  or  half-past  ;  then  an  hour’s 
rest,  it  might  be  with  book  or  writing-pad,  but  more 
often  with  eyes  partly  closed.  Then  tea,  good  strong 
tea,  and  a  fresh  visit  to  the  river  between  four  and 
five  ;  and  it  would  be  nine  o’clock,  or  even  ten,  before 
we  were  back  for  supper.”  On  Sunday,  after  prayers 
and  the  gospel  for  the  day,  came  the  overhauling  of 
faulty  tackle.  Here,  again,  “  if  dear  Henry  Hart  had  a 
fault,  he  was  sometimes  too  enthusiastic  in  a  good 
cause,”  and  worked  even  his  relaxations  too  hard. 

*  “  His  one  extravagance,”  writes  Mrs.  Hart,  “  was  in  regard  to 
fishing  ;  and  about  that  I  sometimes  had  a  difficulty  in  overcoming 
his  very  unnecessary  twinges  of  conscience.” 
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“  Both  as  traveller  and  angler  he  seemed  untiring.  He 
never  seemed  to  have  had  enough,  and  if  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  a  fish  he  was  ready  and  anxious  to 
go  on  fishing,  even  after  perhaps  ten  hours’  fishing 
that  day.  Those  who  have  spent  holidays  in  a  similar 
way  know  that  it  is  no  easy  job  to  wield  a  heavy  salmon 
rod  for  such  a  length  of  time.  He  was  as  supple  and 
tough  as  his  rod.”  At  night,  he  studied  Norwegian  ; 
‘  Bennett’s  phrase-books  were  his  bedside  companions,” 
with  newspapers  and  novels  ;  he  thus  acquired  a  very 
serviceable  command  of  the  language,  and  made  fast 
friendships  with  the  farmers,  the  clergy,  and  the  gillies 
whom  he  met  from  year  to  year.  He  loved  to  hear  the 
host’s  parting  “  Come  back  again  !  ”  as  the  cart  moved 
off  :  and  it  was  in  Norway  that  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  found  him. 

But  this  was  in  his  days  of  comparative  leisure  ;  here, 
we  must  return  to  his  school  work.  From  the  time  of 
that  breakdown  in  1891,  his  wife’s  recollection  is  :  “I 
do  not  think  a  term  passed  without  seriously  facing 
the  question  whether  the  following  one  ought  not  to 
be  the  last  ;  but,  one  after  another,  came  fresh  de¬ 
velopments  which  it  seemed  right  to  carrv  through  ; 
and  the  unfailingly  devoted,  loyal  support  of  the 
masters  lightened  the  burden  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  insupportable.”  He  resigned  finally  in  1900, 
to  the  regret  of  all  who  knew  the  school  ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  knew  that  he  would  never  have  resigned 
but  for  his  inward  belief  that  his  years  of  most  fruitful 
work  were  past.  He  had  always  borne  in  mind  Arnold’s 
saying,  that  it  would  be  time  for  him  to  go  when  he 
no  longer  went  upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  Bradby’s 
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self-denying  maxim  that  headmasters  ought  to  resign 
at  fifty-five.  He  himself,  by  this  time,  was  fifty-seven. 

When  Hart  left  Sedbergh  in  1900  he  had  unques¬ 
tionably  made  a  school  quite  different  from  anything 
that  he  had  found,  and  in  some  ways  different  from 
any  other  school  of  that  or  of  a  former  day.  The  present 
headmaster  put  this  succinctly  in  his  funeral  sermon  : 
“To  form  a  picture  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
school,  wipe  out  the  chapel,  Hart,  Lupton,  Winder 
and  Powell  Houses,  all  the  classrooms  except  the 
eastern  half  of  the  old  block,  the  bath  and  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  the  three  pavilions  and  the  lodge.  Reduce  the 
cricket-field  to  about  a  fifth  of  its  present  size.  Think 
of  the  football-field  as  Vicar’s  glebe  destined  for  build¬ 
ing  sites,  and  picture  School  and  Sedgwick  Houses  as 
newly  erected.  Such  was  the  school  of  1880.”*  And, 
whatever  misgivings  Hart  might  have  for  his  own 
future,  he  had  none  whatever  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
school. 


*  The  governors  had  helped  by  considerable  private  benefactions. 
The  gymnasium  and  swimming-bath  were  presented  by  Sir  Francis 
Powell  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakefield.  Sir  Francis  Powell  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  new  wing  for  the  old  block  of  class-rooms,  a  sanatorium, 
the  Powell  Hall,  electric  lighting  and  the  East  window  for  the 
chapel,  and  many  other  essentials  of  the  school  equipment.  His 
death  in  1911  was  a  severe  loss:  he  had  been  chairman  of  the 
governors  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  had  always  helped  the  school 
finances  out  of  deep  water. 
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THE  rest  of  Hart’s  life  was  a  sort  of  epilogue, 
and  a  most  worthy  epilogue,  to  his  head- 
mastership.  He  settled  at  Wimbledon  in  a 
house  which  he  had  bought  near  to  that  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  which  he  had  christened 
after  the  school  ;  “  Sedbergh  II  ”  was  the  family 
name  for  this  new  abode.  From  Wimbledon  he  took 
frequent  journeys  abroad,  far  wider  afield  than  in  his 
scholastic  days,  confining  himself  no  longer  to  what 
might  almost  have  been  called  the  business  necessities 
of  health  ;  he  could  now  afford  to  drift  from  city  to 
city  in  Italy  or  the  Low  Countries,  with  full  enjoyment 
of  their  literature  and  art.  On  one  memorable  occasion 
he  spent  five  months  in  India  with  Mrs.  Hart.  The 
names  of  Lawrence,  Hart  and  Frere  secured  them  a 
welcome  everywhere  ;  and  Hart  always  spoke  of  this 
as  an  experience  worth  living  for.  They  travelled  from 
Peshawur  to  Ceylon  ;  and  visited  Seringapatam  as 
guests  of  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore.  Here  Hart  was 
delighted  to  find,  among  other  records  of  the  siege, 
the  official  praise  given  to  his  grandfather  for  the 
gallantry  with  which  he  had  led  his  regiment  to  the 
assault. 

Meanwhile  he  had  settled  down  to  steady,  though  no 
longer  exhausting,  work  in  his  new  sphere.  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Young,  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  this  time,  thus 
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records  his  impressions  :  “I  was  staying  with  him  at 
the  time  of  his  resignation — which  he  alone  of  all  the 
headmasters  I  have  known  persisted  in  making  at  the 
age  at  which  he  had  fixed,  years  before,  as  the  probable 
limit  of  his  best  service  to  his  school.  There  was  none 
of  the  atmosphere  of  regret,  of  tragedy,  of  the  ending 
of  a  life’s  work,  above  all  none  of  the  doubt  or  of  the 
suppressed  jealousy  of  a  successor  which  are  not  un¬ 
known  in  similar  situations.  The  whole  passed  in  a 
halo  of  hope  and  happy  confidence  in  his  governors, 
in  his  successor,  in  the  advantage  to  the  school.  The 
school  alone  was  in  his  mind.  If  he  thought  of  himself 
— but  did  he  ever  think  of  himself  ? 

“  I  met  him  again,  as  a  colleague  in  the  inspection 
of  public  and  secondary  schools.  There  was  the  same 
indomitable  standard  of  duty  and  of  justice  to  every 
individual,  the  same  infinite  conscientiousness.  And 
the  labour  must  have  been  immense,  for  he  had  grown 
so  completely  into  the  knowledge  of  the  personality 
of  one  school  that  the  acquiring  late  in  life  of  a  quick 
impressionistic  sense  of  the  personalities  and  aims  of 
very  different  and  constantly  fresh  institutions  might 
have  seemed,  to  younger  men,  an  impossibility.  But 
he  approached  them  each  and  all  with  the  same  per¬ 
sonal  diffidence,  the  same  confident  trust  in  the  correc- 
titude  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  others,  the  same 
clairvoyance  in  action,  and  the  same  impersonal  sense 
of  condemnation,  expressed,  as  always ,  through  the  eyes 
rather  than  by  the  tongue,  if  ever  they  fell  short  of  the 
standard  of  their  pretensions.  Some  men,  of  exception¬ 
ally  lofty  or  fiery  character,  seem  to  be  protected  by 
nature,  for  their  everyday  contact  with  lesser  human 
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beings,  by  an  unusual  gentleness  of  manner,  lest  the 
very  height  and  purity  of  their  standards  of  life,  if  too 
constantly  present,  should  have  a  depressing  rather  than 
an  inspiring  effect  in  daily  intercourse.  This  very 
absence  of  self-assertion  might  make  it  seem  singular 
to  class  Henry  Hart  with  the  great  discoverers,  adven¬ 
turers  and  leading  creative  spirits  of  his  age  ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  recall  any  character  of  our  time 
which,  working  with  complete  concentration  in  the 
single  sphere  of  its  choice,  did  more  to  influence  the 
characters  and  lives  of  a  larger  number  of  human 
beings.”  Side  by  side  with  this  characterisation  by  an 
intimate  friend,  we  may  set  the  words  of  an  Education 
Office  official,  who  had  most  to  do  with  superintending 
this  new  system  of  inspection.  Hart’s  retirement,  he 
points  out,  coincided  roughly  with  a  very  important 
educational  measure— it  may  almost  be  said,  an  edu¬ 
cational  crisis.  A  great  advance  was  suddenly  made  in 
the  extension  of  secondary  education  in  England. 

The  Education  Act  of  1902,  which  made  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  secondary  schools  a  function  of 
local  government,  had  for  its  principal  object  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  administrative  system  under 
which  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  country 
were  conducted,  thereby  imposing  on  the  County 
and  Borough  Councils  the  new  task  of  providing 
secondary  education  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
taking  over  from  the  School  Boards,  under  conditions 
of  bitter  controversy,  the  management  of  elementary 
education.  It  was  naturally  feared  by  many  that  the 
needs  of  secondary  education  would  not  only  receive 
inadequate  attention,  but  that  their  treatment  would 
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be  unfortunately  biased  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
minds  of  the  local  administrators  were  prepossessed 
by  the  conceptions  and  practice  of  elementary  school 
administration.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  Education  began  its 
career  as  the  central  authority  for  secondary  schools 
by  making  provision  for  their  inspection.  Their  action 
in  this  direction  was  watched  by  the  schools  with  close 
attention  and  not  a  little  suspicion.  Would  the  work  be 
entrusted  to  the  old  elementary  school  inspectorate, 
or  would  it  not  at  any  rate  be  imbued  with  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  methods  of  that  body  ?  Would  the  other 
inspectors  of  the  Board  taken  over  with  the  old  Science 
and  Art  Department  conduct  a  propaganda  for  more 
and  more  science  ?  The  Board  were  not  unaware  of 
the  state  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  while  proceed¬ 
ing  gradually  to  build  up  a  new  and  separate  inspec¬ 
torate  for  secondary  schools,  pursued  from  the  year 
1901  onwards  the  policy  of  engaging  temporarily  the 
services  of  persons  from  outside  whose  achievements 
and  reputation  in  the  scholastic  world  would  tend  to 
allay  the  anxieties  and  suspicions  of  the  older  schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  the  best  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  task  of  establishing  a  sound  system  and 
practice  of  inspection.  For  inspection  of  secondary 
schools  was  in  those  days  a  very  young  art,  and  few 
indeed  were  those  who  had  any  claim  to  be  experts. 
If  the  question  were  asked  who  would  be  generally 
accepted  as  thoroughly  competent  inspectors  of 
secondary  schools,  the  answer  was  generally  limited 
to  two  names — the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  and  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  Kitchener.  They  were  indeed  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  highest  excellence,  but  it  was  soon 
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discovered  that  a  third  fit  to  rank  in  the  same  class  had 
appeared  in  Henry  Hart.  This  happy  discovery  was 
made  as  early  as  1902  ;  at  any  rate  he  was  pretty  busy 
on  their  behalf  even  before  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act  of  that  year.  .  .  .  Both  in  experience  and  in  personal 
qualities  he  was  admirably  suited  for  the  new  work. 
His  quiet  dignity  and  kindliness,  his  freedom  from 
self-assertion,  his  sincere  interest  in  professional  and 
administrative  problems,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  what 
was  best  in  the  public  school  tradition,  quickly  won 
appreciation  both  from  his  colleagues  and  from  the 
schools,  and  were  of  special  value  in  this  trying  period 
of  transition.  His  contributions  to  the  reports  were 
always  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  contained  many 
good  examples  of  the  difficult  art  of  presenting 
courageous  criticism  and  recommendations  without 
causing  irritation  and  offence.” 

Side  by  side  with  this,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
higher  examination  work,  he  worked  very  hard  on  the 
local  Education  Committee.  One  of  his  colleagues 
there  writes  :  “I  think  what  struck  one  particularly 
in  Mr.  Hart’s  public  work  was  his  complete  sup¬ 
pression  of  self  and  all  partisanship.  He  was  as  pre¬ 
eminently  just  as  he  was  sympathetic.  Always  kind  and 
gentle,  he  could  on  occasion  be  very  stern  5  he  was 
always  ready  to  help  an  unpopular  measure  if  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  the  right  one.  Having  no  thought  of  self,  he 
was  the  first  to  stand  by  those  who  were  doing  un¬ 
pleasant,  unpopular,  but  necessary  work.  He  was  both 
wise  and  firm,  and  when  his  opinion  was  asked,  he 
gave  the  subject  his  full  and  undivided  attention,  and 
the  advice  he  gave  was  always  sane  and  sensible,  and 
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at  the  same  time  true  to  the  highest  principle.  Mr. 
Hart  always  gave  the  impression  of  living  on  a  higher 
plane  than  the  ordinary  citizen,  for  he  had  such  a  keen 
sense  of  the  true  values  of  life.  Ruled  by  principle  in¬ 
stead  of  expediency,  he  was  a  man  of  action  who  was 
at  heart  a  mystic,  seeing  further  into  the  deep  things  of 
life  than  do  most  men.  By  his  loss  Wimbledon  is  a 
poorer  place,  both  in  thought  and  heart,  and  we  can 
but  hope  that  the  remembrance  of  his  life  may  inspire 
us  with  the  same  wise  courage  and  faith  to  face  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  lie  before  us.” 

And  another  :  “  His  gentle  manner  and  voice, 

coupled  with  his  manly  character  and  intellect,  made 
him  a  striking  example  of  how  a  very  perfect  gentle¬ 
man  conducted  discussions  ;  and  it  was  due  largely  to 
the  quiet  way  in  which  he,  who  knew  most  of  educa¬ 
tion,  courteously  waited  for  and  gave  full  weight  to 
the  views  which  others  less  gifted  might  express,  that 
the  discussions  of  the  Wimbledon  Education  Committee 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  judicial  desire  to  arrive 
at  a  right  conclusion  without  unnecessary  controversy. 
His  work  on  the  committee  always  was,  and  his 
example  always  will  remain,  an  influence  for  good  foi 
which  Wimbledon  may  well  be  grateful. 

All  this  while  he  was  taking  the  keenest  interest  in 
social  and  political  problems.  The  former  were  nearest 
to  his  heart  ;  he  soon  realised  how  much  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  suffering  there  was  among  even  the  best  of 
the  Wimbledon  wage-earners,  and  wrote  a  very  moving 
appeal  on  their  behalf.  His  own  charities  had  always 
been  lavish,  and  were  now  more  liberal  than  ever  ;  but 
he  recognised  the  need  of  far  more  co-operation  among 
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those  who  had  money  to  give,  and  far  more  discretion 
in  giving.  He  therefore  went  through  a  course  of 
training  at  the  Battersea  Charity  Organisation  Society’s 
offices  with  a  view  to  fitting  himself  for  work  on  the 
Wimbledon  Guild  of  Help,  which  subsequently  became 
the  Guild  of  Social  Welfare,  in  which  he  undertook 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  District  Captain.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  that  Mrs.  Hart  submitted  herself  at  the  same 
time  to  the  same  laborious  training. 

As  a  politician,  he  earned  an  enviable  local  reputa¬ 
tion  for  personal  conviction  combined  with  respect 
for  the  convictions  of  others.  In  his  earlier  Sedbergh 
days  he  had  followed  Temple’s  and  Arnold’s  example 
in  attending  Liberal  meetings  ;  but  he  gave  this  up 
when  he  found  it  was  prejudicing,  not  his  own  position 
in  the  school,  but  the  school  itself.  At  Wimbledon 
he  was  free  to  act  fully  up  to  his  belief  that  all  citizens 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  public  matters.  “  He 
told  me,”  writes  Mrs.  Hart,  “  that  what  had  led  him 
to  break  away  from  the  traditional  Conservatism  of  his 
family  was  the  refusal  of  his  much-loved  uncle  to  consent 
to  the  removal  of  a  coat  of  arms,  placed  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  village  church  built  by  General  Hart, 
m  order  that  its  place  might  be  taken  by  a  stained 
glass  window.  He  felt  that  it  was  the  political  outlook 
of  his  uncle  that  made  it  possible  for  one  so  gentle- 
hearted  and  considerate  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
obvious  improvement.  He  was  always  in  favour  of  the 
suffrage  being  given  to  women,  not  from  any  conviction 
that  this  would  have  such  results  as  more  ardent  sup¬ 
porters  expected,  but  from  a  sense  of  justice.  He  was,  I 
think  from  its  beginning,  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society 
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and  also  of  the  National  Service  League,  believing 
that  the  work  of  the  latter  was  needed  until  the  ideals 
of  the  former  could  be  realised.”  I  can  bear  personal 
testimony  here  both  to  the  reluctance,  on  the  one 
side,  with  which  he  confessed  to  himself  that,  in  the 
world  as  it  was,  no  country  could  be  really  safe  without 
some  such  citizen  militia  as  he  had  seen  in  Norway, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  frank  logic  with  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  consequences  of  the  fact  which  he  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit.  And,  when  the  Great  War  broke  out, 
he  never  felt  any  doubt  as  to  the  essential  righteousness 
of  our  cause,  when  all  deductions  had  been  made,  or  as 
to  our  duty  of  fighting  it  through.  His  knowledge  of 
Norwegian  here  came  in  ;  he  joined  the  War  Office 
staff  for  the  study  of  the  foreign  press,  and  worked  upon 
it  up  to,  or  even  beyond,  his  strength,  often  far  into 
the  night.  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1918  that  I 
saw  him  at  Wimbledon,  living  very  strictly  within  the 
war  rations,  but  with  money  and  energy  to  spare  for 
other  people.  When  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  War, 
the  chief  of  his  department  wrote  :  “  You  were  among 
the  first  who  gave  their  time  or  brains  to  help  us  in  this 
undertaking,  without  any  reward  but  the  sense  of 
doing  their  best  for  their  country  in  the  war  ;  and  you 
are  now  our  only  volunteer  worker.” 

For  his  health  was  now  breaking  up.  His  sister,  who 
stayed  with  him  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  had  found  him 
much  refreshed  after  a  fishing  holiday — the  first  for 
two  years — and  a  visit  to  Sedbergh.  His  spirits  had 
risen  with  the  better  war  news  ;  and  she  thought  him 
better  in  body  and  mind  than  he  had  been  for  a  long 
time.  Yet  he  was  already  under  treatment  for  a  pain  in 
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shoulder  and  back  which  refused  to  be  exorcised,  but 
which  he  ignored  as  much  as  possible,  parrying  too 
direct  questions  with  :  “  And  now  let  us  talk  about 
something  nicer.”  In  February  1919  this  had  developed 
into  a  rapidly-increasing  weakness  which  ended  in 
a  complete  loss  of  power  and  sensation  in  the  lower 
limbs.  Yet  back  and  shoulder  kept  their  sensation  ; 
the  pain  grew  worse  and  worse,  scarcely  quitting  him 
for  a  few  hours  so  long  as  life  remained.  This  he 
faced  as  he  had  faced  all  the  other  difficulties  of  life. 
Miss  Mabel  Hart  has  described  these  last  two  years  : 
“  During  all  that  time,  even  when  the  acuteness  of  his 
suffering  wrung  from  him  an  expression  of  pain,  or  of 
urgency  in  desiring  the  application  of  a  remedy,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  of  us  who  were  his  constant  com¬ 
panions  to  recall  any  occasion  when  he  uttered  a  word 
of  complaint,  or — more  wonderful  still  in  a  man  of  his 
temperament — of  repining  that  his  physical  activities 
must  now  be  at  an  end .  One  by  one  were  active  interests 
and  duties  laid  aside,  while  the  strenuous,  masterful 
spirit  learned  to  inhabit  a  body  that  must  be  dependent 
for  every  condition  of  its  existence  on  the  activities 
of  others.  Nor  for  this,  which  in  itself  must  for  him  have 
been  a  trial  of  especial  bitterness,  did  one  ever  hear 
even  a  regret,  albeit  the  gracious  courtesy  which 
acknowledged  the  slightest  service  never  failed,  even  in 
moments  of  extreme  weakness  or  fatigue,  nor  the  loving 
appreciation  of  the  will  prompting  the  most  inadequate 
deed  for  whose  clumsiness  he  was  quick  to  find 
indulgence. 

“  Yet  that  he  did  not  find  such  unremitting  self- 
discipline  and  control  easy  was  borne  witness  to  by  a 
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certain  aspect  of  aloofness  at  this  time,  an  almost  stern 
remoteness  from  the  incidents  of  every  day,  that  was 
new  and  disconcerting  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
warmth  and  readiness  of  his  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  most  trivial  of  their  experiences.  To  conversation 
he  preferred  hearing  reading  aloud,  which  necessitated 
no  effort  of  reply.  Two  daily  papers  were  read  to  him 
each  morning.  After  lunch  his  wife  would  read  a 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament,  and  one  from  The 
Imitation  of  Christ ,  with  two  or  three  prayers.  And 
through  the  afternoon  he  would  listen  to  a  book, 
preferring  biographies,  amongst  which  he  specially 
enjoyed  those  of  Canon  Barnett  and  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth.  He  had  never  been  a  reader  of  novels,  having 
had  time  for  very  little  more  than  necessary  reading 
during  Sedbergh  days,  when  his  unsophisticated  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  mysteries  of  a  sensation  novel  picked 
up  in  the  holidays  had  been  a  matter  for  amusement 
in  the  family.  But  in  his  illness  he  liked  to  hear  a  story 
of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  pre-eminent  amongst  them 
being  the  ‘  Barsetshire  ’  group  of  Anthony  Trollope’s 
novels.  The  fatigue  he  felt  in  conversing  rendered  it 
difficult  for  him  to  receive  visitors,  especially  during  the 
last  year  of  his  illness,  but  the  pain  or  weakness  had  to 
be  severe  indeed  which  prevented  him  from  seeing  old 
pupils  or  colleagues,  or  indeed  any  of  those  connected 
with  Sedbergh,  who  called  on  him  from  time  to  time. 
His  interest  in  their  present  lives,  and  pride  in  the 
high  action  or  sacrifice  for  which  the  war  had  given 
opportunity  to  many,  were  almost  those  of  a  father  in 
his  well-loved  sons,  and  his  dreams  were  evidently 
more  than  once  of  the  ‘  boys,’  for  whom  he  would 
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anxiously  inquire  while  still  in  the  borderland  between 
sleep  and  waking. 

“  One  of  Henry  Hart’s  first  cares  when  it  became 
apparent  that  he  would  in  all  probability  not  recover 
from  his  illness,  was  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  his 
‘  Sedbergh  friends,’  which  was  posted  to  as  many  as 
possible  of  them,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Sedberghian 
immediately  after  his  death.  This  he  dictated,  little  by 
little,  at  such  times  as  he  felt  equal  to  doing  so. 

“  Those  who  remember  ‘  Hannah  ’  as  matron  at  the 
School  House  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  un¬ 
wearying  and  self-sacrificing  zeal  with  which  she 
devoted  herself  in  any  and  every  capacity  where  it 
appeared  that  she  could  fill  a  need.  His  doctors  were 
his  friends,  and  so  were  the  clergy  who  visited  him 
week  by  week,  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion.  The 
end,  when  it  came  on  the  evening  of  12th  January 
1921,  was  scarcely  expected  by  any  of  us,  so  little 
change  had  there  been  during  the  few  preceding  days 
except  the  almost  welcome  one  that  pain  had  in  some 
measure  given  place  to  a  weariness  which  could  find 
alleviation  in  quiet  sleep.  But  the  chief  change,  which 
might  have  forewarned  us  though  it  did  not,  being 
one  of  perfecting  rather  than  decline,  was  the  lifting 
of  the  veil  which,  as  mentioned  above,  had  seemed  to 
some  of  us  to  have  fallen  for  a  time  between  himself 
and  us.  Though  his  magnificent  self-control  was  not 
relaxed,  it  seemed  now  to  have  acquired,  in  place  of  its 
late  austerity,  a  radiance  and  serenity  which,  while  they 
awed,  did  not  repel.  And  though  feebleness  still  pre¬ 
cluded  more  than  necessary  speech, one  felt  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  old  communion  restored,  and  that  after  the 
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hardest  fight  of  all  victory  had  been  won.  And  after 
victory,  peace.” 

One  of  his  nurses  writes  :  “  ‘  Sick-room  ’  was  a  most 
misleading  term  to  use,  even  when  he  was  at  his  worst ; 
for  he  had  such  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  interest, 
that  all  those  who  came  to  see  him  or  had  to  do  with 
him  in  those  days  were  revived  in  spirit  and  went  away 
wondering.  That  top  room  was  at  once  the  most  peace¬ 
ful  and  the  most  vitally  alive  of  any  room  I  have 
known.”  A  friend  who  saw  him  during  his  illness  said  : 
“  It  was  like  being  at  the  gate  of  Heaven.” 


Hart  had  no  idea  of  a  biography  and  would  certainly 
have  deprecated  any  such  suggestion  ;  that  is  precisely 
why,  when  Mrs.  Hart  honoured  me  with  a  proposal 
to  write  it,  I  gladly  undertook  to  grapple  with  a  task 
that  lay  so  far  outside  my  own  proper  work.  Sedbergh 
and  the  Harts  had  meant  so  much  in  my  own  life  that 
I  hoped  they  might  mean  something  to  others,  even 
to  a  few  non-Sedberghians,  and  that  a  biography 
written  with  the  frankness  which  Hart  himself  would 
have  required  might  be,  in  some  real  sense,  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  English  educational  history.  Without  unduly 
emphasising  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  I  have  tried 
not  to  conceal  them.  He  hated  the  laissez-faire  of  a 
scholastic  past,  as  this  present  generation  revolts  from 
that  social  and  political  laissez-faire  which  was  the 
British  gospel  during  Hart’s  youth  and  early  manhood  ; 
he  hated  this  laissez-faire ,  and  here  he  probably  re¬ 
acted  too  far,  just  as  every  generation  in  turn  must 
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beware  of  excessive  reaction.  But  the  movement  in 
which,  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  he  played  so  true 
and  solid  a  part  will  have  an  enduring  effect — an 
adjective  which  we  may  use  boldly,  in  full  view  of 
historical  or  even  of  geological  perspective.  There  are 
things  which,  when  they  come  once,  come  to  stay — a 
single  fresh  cell,  perhaps,  contributed  to  this  vast 
growing  coral-reef  of  society,  but  an  enduring  cell. 
English  education  fulfils  itself  in  many  ways,  and,  for 
as  far  onward  as  we  can  now  see,  there  is  little  fear 
lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.  The 
work  done  at  Sedbergh,  whether  directly  imitated  or 
not,  will  be  rich  in  suggestion  for  other  schools  ;  and, 
if  English  education  ever  outgrows  the  school  chapel, 
it  will  only  be  by  inventing  something  equally  ideal 
and  equally  practical — something  which  is  quite  as 
much  in  harmony  with  the  many  ordinary  sides  of 
boy  life,  yet  no  less  powerful  to  take  the  ordinary  boy, 
for  a  few  minutes,  away  from  his  ordinary  self.  How 
much  of  this  harmony  and  this  power  were  due  to 
Hart’s  own  character,  how  much  to  happy  circum¬ 
stances  and  to  the  help  of  a  singularly  well-chosen 
and  devoted  staff,  is  a  question  which  Hart  himself 
would  have  put  unceremoniously  aside,  and  which 
need  not  claim  too  much  attention  from  his  friends. 
The  plain  historical  fact  is  that,  if  Sedbergh  had  found 
its  Tom  Hughes,  there  was  in  that  school  life  the  making 
of  another  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  Lady  Ritchie,  who 
committed  Thackeray’s  only  grandson  to  Sedbergh, 
wrote  after  a  visit  to  the  place  :  “I  cease  to  exist  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  become  a  mountain,  a  torrent, 
two  hundred  boys  playing  at  football,  and  two  devoted 
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hard-working  people  living  entirely  for  their  little 
colony.”  Another  distinguished  mother  recorded  her 
delighted  surprise  to  find  her  son  come  back  after  his 
first  term,  not  “  in  the  don’t  care  frame  of  mind  ” 
which  the  parents  of  other  boys  had  prophesied  to  her, 
but  “  just  the  same  as  ever  to  me  and  the  servants.” 
“  You  and  he  have  had  a  glorious  life  of  it,  working 
together  at  great  things  ;  it  must  be  everything  to  you 
to  remember  that  ”  :  so  wrote  an  old  pupil,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge,  to  Mrs.  Hart. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  criticism  abroad,  and  mainly  of 
healthy  criticism,  in  dealing  with  the  Victorian  age. 
But,  when  some  later  generation  shall  strike  an  exact 
balance  between  it  and  its  predecessors  and  successors, 
the  schoolmaster’s  part  will  need  very  special  emphasis  ; 
and,  whatever  may  then  be  said  about  misguided  zeal, 
and  discipline  unconscious  of  humour,  and  the  un¬ 
avoidable  exaggerations  which  sometimes  expose  even 
the  best  intentions  to  some  fair  shafts  of  ridicule,  yet 
the  future  historian  will  honourably  recognise  how 
many  there  were  of  these  men,  heads  and  assistants, 
over  whose  grave  we  may  truly  say  here  lies  , 
who  tried  to  do  his  duty.”  Forty  years  ago,  the  best 
brains  from  the  Universities  were  beginning  to  turn  less 
and  less  towards  Holy  Orders  ;  for  the  last  twenty  years 
or  more,  something  of  the  same  drift  has  taken  them 
away  even  from  school  life.  Of  the  men  whom  Temple 
collected  at  Rugby  a  good  half,  in  these  days,  would 
probably  be  in  some  civil  service  or  business  career. 
This  has  its  good  side  ;  but  it  has  its  dangers  ;  and  we 
could  more  justly  boast  ourselves  better  than  our 
fathers  if  we  could  again  see  a  large  proportion  of 
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fellows  of  colleges  devoted  to  making  not  beer  or  soap 
or  oil,  but  men.  Doubtless  the  balance  will  some  day 
be  redressed  ;  meanwhile  it  would  be  sad  to  let  the 
memory  perish  of  those  who  once  devoted  to  the  class¬ 
room  talents  which  might  have  brought  them  far  more 
wealth  and  distinction  in  other  professions.  Those 
men  found  their  main  reward  in  their  own  healthy  and 
beneficent  work  ;  to  many  of  them  we  might  also 
apply  those  memorial  words  in  which  one  of  Hart’s 
colleagues  celebrates  the  unselfish  and  almost  im¬ 
personal  nature  of  his  real  success  : — 

“  Such  parts,  so  shared  with  others,  made  the  whole 
That  was  himself  and  gave  our  school  its  soul.”* 

It  is  one  of  Hart’s  greatest  distinctions  that  we  can 
never  entirely  separate  the  man  from  his  friends  and 
his  surroundings.  There  was  something  essentially 
great  and  real  which  would  not  have  existed,  in  that 
shape  at  any  rate,  without  him,  and  in  which  it  was  good 
to  bear  even  a  small  part.  This  was  the  feeling  upper¬ 
most  in  the  mind  of  Sedbergh  masters  and  boys. 


*  H.  W.  Fowler,  in  The  Sedberghian  for  December  1932. 
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From  The  Sedberghian,  February  1921. 


IN  MEMO RI AM  :  BY  B.  H.  TOWER 
Formerly  Headmaster  of  Lancing 


HENRY  HART  was  a  great  headmaster,  and  an  ad¬ 
mirable  example  of  what  can  be  effected  by  simple 
force  of  character.  He  was  of  course  a  fine  scholar 
(7th  Classic,  1866)  :  at  Rugby  as  a  boy,  and  later  at  Haileybury 
as  a  young  master,  he  is  still  remembered  for  his  vigour  and 
pluck  on  Big  Side,  and  all  his  life  he  was  a  sportsman.  But  it 
is  for  his  high  character  that  he  will  be  always  best  remembered. 
All  he  achieved  and  was  enabled  to  do  was  due  to  what  he  was. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  master  or  boy  who  ever  came  under 
him  failed  to  feel  something  of  his  impress.  For  he  impressed 
himself  and  his  ideals  on  Sedbergh,  on  the  people  and  on  the 
place  :  and  the  memory  of  him  still  lives  on  as  an  atmosphere 
or  aura,  an  immortal  example  of  goodness  of  heart  and  straig  t- 
ness  of  life,  of  transparent  sincerity,  and  obstinate  adherence 
to  truth  and  duty,  calling  for  simplicity  and  virility,  and  rebuking 
any  tendency  to  effeminacy,  display  or  sham. 

“  Through  such  souls 
God  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 
For  us  i’  the  dark  to  rise  by.” 


Rarely  is  it  granted  to  a  man  in  his  lifetime  “  to  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  to  be  satisfied  ”  :  but  when  Henry  Hart 
resigned  his  headmastership  m  1900,  he  must  have  felt  t 
his  twenty  years'  direction  of  the  school  had  established  it  on 
sound  and  sure  foundations,  such  as  seemed  incredible  m  i88i>. 

And  it  ought  to  be  quite  easy  to  explain  how  he  accomplished 
all  he  did.  He  was  no  doubt  a  prudent  and  careful  administrator, 
and  his  advice  to  the  governors  must  have  been  invaluable  in 
its  wise  calculation  and  foresight.  As  a  teacher,  again,  e  w 
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intensely  conscientious  and  thorough,  demanding  the  same 
thoroughness  from  his  boys,  and  the  same  diligent  and  ac¬ 
curate  preparation,  which  he  never  failed  to  give  himself  to 
every  lesson  he  took.  He  was  moreover  a  master  of  detail,  and 
an  indefatigable  worker,  never  sparing  himself  :  in  the  earlier 
days  he  taught  in  school  every  hour  of  every  school-day,  an 
exaction  which  even  the  assistant  master  of  to-day  will  hardly 
believe  :  and  when  he  had  finished  his  hours  in  school,  with 
the  preparation  for  his  classwork  and  the  correction  of  boys’ 
exercises,  which  he  took  very  seriously,  there  were  all  the  in¬ 
stant™  quotidiana  peculiar  to  the  headmaster  in  a  small  school 
unprovided  with  secretary,  bursar,  custos  or  even  a  typewriter, 
tedious  but  important  correspondence,  interviews,  general 
superintendence,  and  the  rest. 


But  none  of  these  gifts  are  adequate  to  explain  the  greatness 
of  the  man.  Many  others  have  been  capable  administrators, 
gifted  teachers,  fine  scholars,  and  laborious  lovers  of  detail.  It 
was  not  really  even  the  rare  combination  of  all  these  qualities 
that  accounts  for  the  “  rebuilding  ”  of  Sedbergh  School  It 
was  something  in  the  man  himself  that  was  unique,  and  so 
astonishingly  effective.  Old  boys  will  still  speak  of  the  searching 
power  in  his  eye  ;  and  not  only  boys,  but  masters  and  parents 
and  even  governors,  could  all  tell  of  the  strange  compelling 
influence  of  that  presence  :  and  many  have  flinched  and  felt 
revealed  and  silenced  before  the  terrible  integrity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  that  little-statured  gentleman,  who  simply  could  not 
understand  or  parley  with  whatsoever  things  were  mean,  un¬ 
generous  or  unworthy.  There  was  indeed  something  awe¬ 
inspiring  and  sobering  in  his  extraordinary  uprightness,  and 
in  his  attitude  to  life,  which  can  hardly  be  explained,  but 
which  was  felt  by  all  those  who  lived  with  him,  or  went  to  see 
him.  And  it  was  the  deep  respect  which  this  produced  that  made 
many  a  hard-bitten  business  man  of  the  north  decide  to  send 
his  sons  to  Sedbergh.  So  he  left  a  permanent  mark  on  Sedbergh 
and  he  did  this  just  by  the  force  of  his  own  character.  The 
townsfolk  of  Sedbergh  would  endorse  tins  verdict :  they  watched 
s  career,  and  realised  his  invariable  justice,  his  inflexible 
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honesty,  and  the  very  high  standard  he  lived  up  to,  and  ex¬ 
pected  from  others.  His  sermons  in  chapel  took  many  of  us 
into  a  new  region  of  thought  and  outlook  and  values  :  and  it 
was  good  that  he  had  this  opportunity  of  unfolding  more  fully 
and  deeply  the  faith  that  was  in  him  :  for  this  layman  was  in 
the  true  line  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  :  and  I  can  think 
of  no  one  who  more  entirely  fulfilled  the  true  and  adequate 
requirement  for  the  religious  life  given  to  us  by  the  prophet 
Micah,  “  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
God.” 

But  this  noble  character  had  other  facets  than  severity,  stern¬ 
ness,  and  intense  seriousness.  There  was  in  him  also  a  warmth 
of  self-forgetful  sympathy,  a  geniality,  a  naturalness,  a  humour 
which  was  as  charming  as  his  seriousness  and  high  values  were 
chastening.  He  was  always  the  soul  of  courtesy,  and  he  would 
listen  with  patience  and  interest  to  any  case  put  before  him.  At 
his  own  dinner-table,  where  one  often  met  famous  and  interest¬ 
ing  men  and  women,  on  prefects’  drives  in  summer  term,  on 
afternoon  walks  in  any  weather,  even  on  the  house-runs  which 
he  loved,  he  could  be  the  entertaining  raconteur,  and  the  most 
delightful  companion  ;  especially  in  the  holidays  in  Switzer¬ 
land  or  in  Norway  he  was  the  happy  light-hearted  boy  again, 
with  his  high  spirits  and  his  beautiful  simplicity.  He  was  the 
very  soul  of  kindness  and  generosity,  he  gave  of  his  very  best 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  both  to  Sedbergh  and  to  any  de¬ 
serving  cause  or  need.  Happy  indeed  were  those  masters  who 
served  their  apprenticeship  under  his  gentle  and  wise  guidance, 
and  happy  were  those  boys  who  heard  from  him  in  classroom, 
chapel,  or  confirmation-preparation, 

“  The  words  that  one  by  one 
The  touch  of  life  has  turned  to  truth.” 

He  would  not  have  wished  that  this  brief  record  should  omit 
some  reference  to  the  wife,  that  vera  socia  to  whose  help  he 
himself  attributed  so  much  of  all  he  was  able  to  do.  Never 
surely  was  there  such  a  perfectly-mated  pair,  never  surely  can 
a  man  and  wife  have  been  more  ideally  suited  to  do  a  great 
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work  together.  Self-effacing,  wise,  and  ever  helpful,  Honoria 
Hart  cannot  be  kept  out  of  this  story  of  a  great  life  :  the  same 
high  hopes,  high  ideals,  high  standard,  high  tastes  pervaded 
them  both,  and  it  was  together  that  they  laboured  to  make 
Sedbergh  the  famous  public  school  it  is. 

On  the  fateful  day  of  the  election  to  the  headmastership  in 
1880,  during  an  interval  between  interview  and  decision,  Mr. 
Hart  walked  up  on  the  slope  of  Winder,  and  came  upon  some 
parsley  fern.  The  sight  of  this,  our  common  weed,  so  unfamiliar 
to  a  south  country  dweller,  so  suggestive  of  the  incomparable 
scenery  of  our  lovely  northern  valley,  its  fells  and  dales  and 
rivers,  decided  him  :  he  would  accept  Sedbergh  with  all  its 
banishment,  and  its  risks,  if  it  was  offered.  We  owe  a  heavy  debt 
to  Allosorus  crispus,  and  Sedberghians  might  fitly  wear  it 
henceforth  as  symbolic  of  that  dura  virum  nutrix  created  by 
Henry  Hart. 

Others,  who  know  more  of  his  life  before  he  came  to  Sedbergh, 
will  supply  details  of  his  years  at  Rugby  and  at  Cambridge,  and 
then  of  his  assistant  masterships  at  Haileybury  and  Harrow  : 
but  some  brief  addition  may  be  given  here  of  the  strenuous 
work  he  carried  through  at  Wimbledon  after  he  left  Sedbergh 
in  1900.  For  that  noble  spirit  could  not  be  content  to  be  in¬ 
active,  or  to  take  the  rest  and  leisure  he  had  earned  and  needed. 
The  incessant  strain  of  his  work  at  Sedbergh,  as  the  school 
grew,  told  upon  him  alarmingly,  and  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  take  the  Lent  Term  off  in  1892  ;  and  though  he  returned 
better  after  three  months  abroad,  yet  after  resumption  for  a 
while,  the  final  withdrawal  was  announced,  to  the  consternation 
of  all,  who  could  not  conceive  of  Sedbergh  without  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hart. 

They  went  to  live  at  Wimbledon,  naming  their  house  Sed¬ 
bergh  :  and  with  the  relaxation  of  heavy  responsibility  his 
health  recovered.  One  can  picture  that  high-hearted  pair 
deliberating  on  their  next  stage  of  service.  Not  for  them 

“  to  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use.” 

One  can  almost  be  sure  their  mood  and  purpose,  of  retrospect 
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and  prospect,  at  this  milestone  of  their  lives  was  just  that  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses  by  Tennyson— 

“  Though  much  is  taken  much  abides — 

That  which  we  are  we  are, 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.” 

Accordingly  they  threw  their  energies  into  the  local  affairs  of 
Wimbledon  :  and  on  the  Education  Committee,  and  the  Guild 
of  Help  started  there,  they  devoted  themselves  in  their  old 
patient  and  thorough  way  of  vigour  and  sympathy.  The  Wim¬ 
bledon  paper  that  reported  his  death  expresses  the  high  appre¬ 
ciation  and  the  sense  of  irreparable  loss  caused  by  the  death  of 
that  splendid  helper,  whose  courage,  faith  and  high  principle 
were  soon  detected,  which  marked  him  out  as  so  rare  a  counsellor 
and  adviser.  Meanwhile  he  also  undertook  Inspection  work 
under  the  Board  of  Education,  and  also  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Board,  went  round  to  public  schools,  and  drew  up 
afterwards  minutely-careful  reports.  No  more  capable  or  ac¬ 
curate  inspector  could  have  been  found,  inexorably  just,  and 
also  tenderly  sympathetic  to  those  whose  high  calling  he  had 
shared  and  rated  so  highly. 

Throughout  the  war  he  worked  untiringly  at  the  War  Office 
as  a  volunteer,  translating  Norwegian  papers  and  correspondence 
for  the  Government,  for  which  his  many  holidays  in  Norway 
had  specially  fitted  him. 

At  the  close  of  1918  he  was  stricken  down  with  paralysis,  and 
there  followed  two  years  of  increasing  weakness  and  much  pain, 
borne  with  a  fortitude  that  was  not  stoic,  but  very  Christian. 
To  the  end  he  derived  much  comfort  from  the  Holy  Sacrament 
celebrated  in  his  room  :  for,  as  his  farewell  message  reveals  to 
us,  here  lay  the  secret  of  his  great  strength,  and  at  last  on 
January  12th,  1921,  this  still  strong  man,  with  his  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 

“  Gave  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 

Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long.” 
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HART’S  FAREWELL  LETTER 

[The  following  letter  was  written  on  March  19th,  1919,  and 
was  sent,  with  the  more  recent  postscript,  to  many  friends  after 
his  death.] 

Dear  Sedbergh  Friends, 

As  the  time  approaches  for  my  leaving  you,  I  have  been 
longing  to  address  a  few  words  of  gratitude  and  loving 
farewell  to  all  of  you,  and  that  desire  has  been  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  unexpected  and  overwhelming  expressions 
of  affection  which  have  been  poured  upon  me  during  the  last 
months. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  explain  in  how  small  a  degree 
any  work  of  mine  could  have  been  accomplished  without 
most  powerful  auxiliaries  to  help  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  preach, 
but  I  could  not  address  you  frankly  if  I  did  not  mention  that 
it  has  been  on  my  only  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  that 
my  whole  life,  however  grievously  imperfect,  has  been 
stayed.  It  is  to  Him,  I  believe,  that  I  owe  the  remarkable 
body  of  able,  and  loyal,  and  God-fearing  men  who  have 
lifted  me  again  and  again  over  the  many  stormy  waves  of  a 
schoolmaster’s  career. 

I  wish  to  utter  my  grateful  thanks  also  to  many  generous 
governors,  and  parents,  and  old  boys,  whose  liberality  has 
added  enormously  to  the  beauty  and  efficiency  of  the  school. 

Nor  should  I  forget  to  mention  the  constant  and  enduring 
influence  that  the  natural  beauties  of  Sedbergh  have  exercised 
over  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  boys.  I  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  words  uttered  by  a  young  master  who  had  come  to 
see  me  with  a  view  to  a  mastership,  when,  in  the  course 
of  a  walk,  he  stopped,  and,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  circle  of 
hills  that  surrounded  us,  he  exclaimed,  “  Well,  your  boys 
ought  to  be  good  !  ” 

But  now  I  will  ask  you  in  conclusion,  and  I  know  I  shall 
receive  your  ready  consent,  to  let  me  mention  the  chief 
human  cause  that  has  (whenever  it  was  possible)  directly  or 
indirectly  guided  and  inspired  me  in  every  circumstance,  and 
lightened  every  trial. 
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She  did  not  know  that  I  was  writing  this  letter,  and  it  was 
only  after  much  difficulty  that  she  consented  to  being  men¬ 
tioned.  I  beg  you  therefore  to  accept  its  message  of  thanks 
as  a  joint  one  from  Mrs.  Hart  and  myself. 

With  warmest  love  and  thankfulness  to  you  all, 

I  am  yours  ever  affectionately, 

H.  G.  HART. 

(Postscript.) — This  letter  was  dictated  many  months  ago, 
when  the  doctors  believed  my  illness  could  not  be  prolonged 
for  many  days. 
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Reports  from  Commissioners,  1867-8.  Vol.  xiii,  part  v. 
Schools  Enquiry,  Vol.  xviii,  p.  244. 

SEDBERGH  ROYAL  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch’s  Report 

THIS  famous  and  wealthy  school  was  founded  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Edward  VI,  and  endowed  with  various 
estates  which  had  belonged  to  Lupton  Chantry  before 
its  dissolution  in  the  previous  reign,  and  which  are  situated  in 
Sedbergh,  Ilkley,  Barnby  Dun,  and  other  parts  of  Yorkshire. 

Its  munificent  endowment  and  the  unusual  number  and 
value  of  its  exhibitions  to  the  university  have  caused  it  to  attract 
a  large  number  of  scholars  ;  and  although  it  has  experienced 
many  vicissitudes,  it  has  on  the  whole  maintained  a  distinguished 
reputation,  and  has  frequently  produced  scholars  of  eminence. . . 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  the  time  of  this  enquiry  the  school 
was  in  a  temporary  and  wholly  exceptional  state  of  inefficiency. 
The  number  of  pupils  had  been  reduced  to  thirteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  in  the  care  of  the  headmaster  and  three  in  that  of  the 
usher,  both  clergymen,  whose  standing  at  the  university  had 
fully  justified  their  original  appointment  to  the  posts  they  hold. 
There  were  no  boarders  in  the  house  of  the  headmaster, 
although  it  is  very  large,  and  was  adapted  by  his  predecessor 
for  the  reception  of  forty-five  boys.  Three  were  residing  in  the 
house  of  the  usher,  and  six  were  lodging  in  houses  in  the  town  ; 
though  not  in  any  way  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
authorities.  The  remaining  four  are  the  sons  of  inhabitants  and 
are  day  scholars. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  General  Report,  page  112,  that 
the  lads  in  the  upper  school  “  seemed  to  be  performing  the 
ceremony  of  a  nominal  attendance,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves 
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to  the  exhibitions  in  which  the  school  is  so  rich.”  This  im¬ 
pression  was  forced  upon  me  by  their  evident  inattention  to 
such  rules  as  the  school  professed,  and  by  the  disrespectful, 
almost  defiant,  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  master.  .  .  . 
In  the  lower  room  there  were  three  boys  of  the  respective  ages 
of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fifteen.  They  were  not  furnished  with 
proper  books,  and  they  could  neither  read  intelligently,  nor 
give  evidence  of  systematic  knowledge  of  any  kind.  I  soon 
abandoned  all  attempt  to  examine,  with  any  detail,  the  methods 
or  results  of  the  instruction,  as  it  was  evident  that  for  several 
years  past  the  school  had  been  greatly  neglected. 

The  state  of  the  premises  is  not  less  melancholy  than  that  of 
the  teaching.  The  two  schoolrooms  were  very  dirty,  and  much 
of  the  furniture  was  disfigured  or  broken.  In  the  dormitories 
of  the  master’s  house,  which  had  been  once  occupied  by  the 
boarders,  I  saw  still  sadder  tokens  of  lawlessness  and  misrule. 

.  .  .  The  headmaster  informed  me  that  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  dismiss  from  the  house,  for  insubordination,  all 
who  had  been  inmates  during  the  time  of  his  predecessor  ;  and 
that  he  thought  it  desirable  to  let  a  short  interval  elapse  before 
he  admitted  new  ones.  I  could  not  learn,  however,  that  he  was 
negotiating  with  any  parents  with  a  view  to  the  reception  of 
fresh  scholars.  No  new  boy  had  been  admitted  for  many  months, 
and  none  were  expected  after  the  then  ensuing  Christmas.  I 
have  since  learned  that  subsequently  to  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  number  of  scholars  had  been  still  further  reduced. 

Except  as  an  illustration  of  the  mischievous  effect  of  per¬ 
mitting  the  mastership  of  a  school  to  be  held  as  a  freehold 
office,  the  present  state  of  Sedbergh  must  not,  in  fairness,  be 
quoted  as  a  typical  case,  or  be  assigned  to  any  defect  in  its 
constitution.  ... 

Since  the  exceptional  circumstances  which  have  reduced  it 
to  its  present  condition  have  since  my  visit  been  made  the 
subject  of  two  special  investigations,  the  one  on  the  authority 
of  the  Charity  Commission,  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  St. 
John’s  College,  I  gladly  find  myself  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  dwelling  further  on  the  details  of  this  painful  case. 


APPENDIX  III 

From  the  Warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford 

IT  is  just  over  forty  years  since  I  went,  at  the  end  of  the 
Summer  Term  of  1880,  to  be  interviewed  for  a  post  as  a 
master  at  Sedbergh.  It  was  then  I  first  met  Mr.  Hart,  and 
it  was  under  circumstances  which  might  well  make  nervous  a 
young  man,  fresh  from  the  University,  who  had  seen  very  little 
of  the  world.  At  once  my  future  headmaster  and  Mrs.  Hart 
made  me  quite  at  home,  and  I  left  Sedbergh  feeling  not  only 
that  I  had  obtained  a  post  which  I  should  like,  but  also  that 
I  had  made  real  friends.  This  feeling  everything  that  has 
happened  since  has  only  strengthened  ;  as  a  master  for  two 
years,  as  a  very  frequent  visitor  to  Sedbergh  all  the  while  that 
Mr.  Hart  was  there,  as  a  friend  later,  meeting  him  frequently 
in  Oxford  and  at  educational  gatherings  till  his  health  broke 
down,  I  have  always  found  him  the  same.  In  this  respect  it  is 
inevitable  that  I  should  mention  Mrs.  Hart  too  ;  no  friend  can 
think  of  him  without  thinking  of  her  ;  in  all  his  work  and  in  all 
his  friendships  she  was  one  with  him.  And  I  lay  stress  on  these 
points,  personal  though  they  may  seem,  because  I  am  sure  my 
own  feeling  is  that  of  everyone  who  knew  them  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hart  had  the  power  of  inspiring  affectionate  enthusiasm.  This 
was  all  the  more  real  and  strong,  because  they  never  sought  to 
make  themselves  popular  by  conscious  or  direct  action. 

Mr.  Hart  had  the  highest  standard,  and  he  expected  all  who 
worked  with  him  to  strive  to  attain  it,  even  as  he  did  himself. 
For  he  could  be  severe  at  times.  I  know  this  by  one  experience 
which  I  have  never  forgotten  ;  I  was  in  charge  of  the  essay 
work  of  the  Sixth  Form,  and  I  had  allowed  it,  I  forget  why,  to 
fall  seriously  in  arrear.  The  letter  I  got  from  my  headmaster 
was  well  deserved,  and  was  all  the  more  effective  because  of  the 
restraint  with  which  he  pointed  out  my  failure.  And  this  was 
typical  ;  there  was  nothing  in  him  of  the  easy  weakness  which 
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lets  things  alone,  and  which  will  not  say  anything  strong  for 
fear  of  hurting. 

But  he  was  very  rarely  severe  with  me,  certainly  less  often 
than  I  deserved.  As  I  look  back  on  the  two  happy  years  in 
which  I  worked  under  him,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  most 
unduly  considerate.  The  school  was  in  a  state  of  transition 
from  a  small  local  body  with  its  own  traditions,  but  with  very 
limited  appeal,  to  being  a  public  school  in  the  real  sense. 
Several  of  us  younger  members  of  the  staff  were  disposed  to 
think  Mr.  Hart  slow  in  making  improvements  and  in  developing 
the  school.  Events  have  proved  how  right  his  cautious  policy 
was  ;  the  development  we  pressed  for  was  delayed  for  a  year 
or  so,  but  then  it  came  and  came  rapidly  and  to  stay. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  change  in  the  character  of  Sed- 
bergh  School  was  due  to  his  personal  influence.  Trained  as  he 
was  himself  in  the  best  English  public  school  life,  at  Rugby, 
at  Haileybury  and  at  Harrow,  and  connected  as  he  was,  both 
through  his  own  family  and  through  Mrs.  Hart’s,  with  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  English  governing  class,  both  in  England 
and  in  India,  in  military  and  in  civil  life,  he  brought  into  our 
remote  Yorkshire  dale  a  wonderful  succession  of  visitors,  to 
whom  masters  and  boys  were  freely  introduced.  It  was  an 
education  in  itself  to  meet  men  like  Dr.  Butler  of  Harrow, 
afterwards  Master  of  Trinity,  or  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  very 
many  others  equally  prominent.  It  was  just  what  was  wanted 
to  develop  the  sturdy  provincialism  of  the  old  school. 

In  more  directly  educational  matters,  Mr.  Hart  himself  was 
a  most  careful  teacher.  He  had  much  the  larger  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Sixth  while  I  was  on  his  staff,  and  I  also  shared  with  him 
the  Latin  of  the  Fourth  and  Third  Forms,  which  were  then 
taken  together.  He  used  to  prepare  his  work,  whatever  it  was, 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  he  taught  Classics  with  all  the 
traditional  accuracy  which  was  the  glory  of  the  Cambridge 
Classical  Tripos  in  old  days.  Not  that  he  was  wedded  to  the 
strict  classical  curriculum  :  he  attached  very  great  importance 
to  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  widest  sense,  and  his  constant 
endeavour  was  to  interest  the  boys  in  the  events  of  the  day.  One 
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lesson  of  his  a  week  was  devoted  to  a  newspaper  class,  in  which 
the  boys  were  introduced  to  leading  events  and  questions  :  and 
he  did  not  trust  to  mere  casual  remembrance  of  the  newspapers  ; 
he  prepared  for  this  lesson  as  conscientiously  as  for  a  class  in 
Classics  or  Divinity. 

To  the  same  end  of  widened  interests  our  poetry  readings 
at  his  house  on  half  holidays  contributed  not  a  little.  I  well 
remember  these  readings,  when  masters  (with  their  wives)  and 
Sixth  Form  boys  met  (on  equal  terms)  to  grapple  with  the 
obscurities  of  Browning,  or  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  Tennyson 
and  trace  his  delicate  classical  allusions.  It  is  a  common  reproach 
against  schoolmasters  that  they  are  limited,  and  that  their 
conversation  consists  of  shop  and  athletics.  I  have  always 
found  them  myself  very  much  like  other  men  in  this  matter, 
but  Mr.  Hart  was  certainly  not  like  other  men.  While  he  was 
keenly  interested  in  all  the  details  of  school  life,  he  never 
allowed  conversation  or  thought  to  remain  there.  A  walk  with 
him  always  meant  the  introduction  of  some  subjects  of  real 
interest,  and  all  my  contemporaries,  so  far  as  any  of  them  are 
left,  will  remember  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  brief  walks 
after  the  school  dinner  and  before  four  o’clock  school,  which 
we  (in  turn)  used  to  take  with  the  headmaster  and  Mrs.  Hart. 

He  never  talked  much  of  school  athletics,  but  he  was  keenly 
sensitive  of  their  value.  Quite  early  in  his  time  at  Sedbergh  he 
introduced  the  system  of  house-runs,  and  the  “  Ten  Mile  ” 
(now  known  as  the  “  Wilson  Run  ”)  is  famous  in  school  ath¬ 
letics.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  played  Rugby  football  at  the 
school,  except  on  one  occasion.  He  had  just  introduced  it  in 
place  of  Association,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  in  almost  the 
first  game,  one  of  the  most  promising  players  (and  boys)  in  the 
school  met  with  a  serious  accident,  which  laid  him  by  for  several 
terms,  though  in  the  end  he  recovered.  In  the  very  next  game 
Hart  himself  turned  out,  and  played  in  the  scrum  ;  he  had  been 
known  when  a  boy  at  Rugby  as  one  of  the  most  plucky  of  forwards . 

It  was  thanks  to  his  energy  that  Sedbergh  has  got  its  splendid 
playing-fields,  and  has  become  one  of  the  regular  sources  from 
which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  recruit  their  football  teams. 
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During  the  two  years  that  I  was  on  the  staff,  the  school  had 
to  attend  the  parish  church  service,  and  greatly  we  groaned 
under  it.  But  Hart  very  soon  was  able  to  persuade  the  governors 
to  let  the  school  have  its  own  services,  which  were  held  first 
in  the  old  school  building,  and  after  1896  in  the  beautiful 
chapel  which  he  had  built.  He  was  one  of  the  first  lay-head¬ 
masters  in  England  who  preached  regularly  to  his  boys,  and 
his  success  did  much  to  make  this  customary  elsewhere.  His 
sermons  were  always  clear  and  direct,  practical  in  their 
bearing  on  school  life,  yet  not  limited  in  their  appeal.  Religion 
to  him  was  the  most  real  thing  in  life,  and  his  sermons  showed 
this.  A  volume  of  them  was  published  by  request.  I  know  that 
over  their  preparation  he  took  endless  pains,  and  that  their 
delivery,  while  it  was  to  him  a  great  privilege,  was  yet  a  very 
serious  addition  to  the  burden  of  his  work. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  end  what  I  have  tried  to  say  on  my 
old  headmaster  by  a  reference  to  his  work  in  chapel,  for  re¬ 
ligion  was  to  him  the  very  essence  of  his  life  ;  I  have  never 
known  anyone  who  more  consistently  and  thoroughly  than  he 
did,  made  the  service  of  God  his  rule  of  life  ;  I  have  known 
very  few  indeed  who  did  it  as  consistently  and  thoroughly. 
This  was  the  deep  conviction  I  formed  before  I  had  known  him 
long  ;  experience  and  closer  friendship  only  served  to  deepen 
the  conviction.  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  pupils  of  all  generations 
and  of  the  most  various  callings  would  agree  in  bearing  witness 
to  the  way  in  which  by  his  words,  and  much  more  by  his  life, 
he  commended  to  them  religion  as  the  highest  and  best  guide 
of  life. 
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H.  G.  HART,  c.  1896 
{From  a  photograph  by  P.  A.  Thomas ) 


FREDERICK  TEMPLE  AND  HIS  MOTHER 


PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  DAWSON 

{From  an  engraving  by  W.  W.  Burney  of  the  painting  by  Joseph  Allen) 


H.  G.  HART,  1892 
(From  a  painting  by  M.  Girardot) 


B.  WILSON:  AT  SEDBERGH  1876-1912 

( From  a  portrait  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier) 


B.  H.  TOWER:  AT  SEDBERGH  1882-1901 

(From  a  drawing  by  R.  S.  Ainslie) 


( From  a  photograph  taken  in  1880) 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  GROUP,  1884 
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MASTERS’  GROUP,  TAKEN  JUST  BEFORE  MR.  HART’S  RETIREMENT  IN  1900 

( From  a  photograph  by  R.  Greenbank) 


H.  G.  HART  WATCHING  THE  WILSON  RUN,  1899 

{From  a  photograph  by  T.  S.  Hele) 
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H.  G.  HART  FISHING  IN  NORWAY 

( From  a  photograph  by  F.  Holtzmann) 


H.  G.  HART,  1916 
{From  a  photograph  by  Swaine ) 


MRS.  HART 

{From  a  sketch  by  Miss  MacFarlan) 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  SEDBERGH 

{From  a  photograph  by  R.  Greenbank ) 
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